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The present volume commemorates the fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Washington Psychoanalytic Association.! A few 
words of its development, policies, and relation to the psychoanalytic 
movement as a whole, therefore, are appropriate. 

The group was organized in April, 1924, its stated object being 
the furtherance and dissemination of knowledge relating to psycho- 


analysis, both as regards its clinical and theoretical aspects. In spirit 
it attempts to raise the standards for psychoanalysis to a point suffi- 
ciently high as to command proper respect of the general medical 


profession as well as of the lay public. 

Its active membership is limited to physicians who have had a 
reasonably good training in neurology and psychiatry and are engaged 
in the actual practice of psychoanalysis. The member must have 
been satisfactorily analyzed by a recognized analyst. One hundred 
and fifty hours are considered the minimum for a satisfactory anal- 
ysis. A recognized analyst is defined here as one who himself has 
been successfully analyzed and in other ways able to comply fully 
and without exception with requirements for admission. Applicants 
must present three successful control cases analyzed under the guid- 
ance of a recognized analyst, preferably other than the one who 
originally analyzed the applicant. At admission the applicant pre- 
sents a qualifying paper which must be approved by the group. Indi- 
viduals who have been identified with the psychoanalytic movement 
before 1920 are exempt from the above specification, provided that 


1 The group is not to be confused with the Washington Psychoanalytic 
Society, originally organized in 1914 and having functioned until 1918; nor 
with the Washington Psychopathological Society, organized in 1925. Although 
leaning towards psychoanalysis, neither of these societies is in purpose, func- 
tion, requirements or standards of membership, psychoanalytic. 
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in every other respect such an individual is found to be desirable. 
Such member, however, cannot be considered as one whose qualifica- 
tions for training others for membership are full and unexceptional. 

There is no limit set to the number of active members. 

Its associate membership is limited to physicians who are training 
themselves but have not yet completed the training for full member- 
ship; to physicians who, while not devoting themselves to psycho- 
analysis, show definite leanings and sympathetic understanding of 
psychoanalysis and actually make some effort along that line. The 
number of associate members cannot exceed two-thirds of the number 
of active members. 

In the matter of lay analysis, the group registers its unanimous 
and unequivocal opposition under any circumstances whatsoever, be 
it limited to character analysis, under the control of a physician in 
general practice or under the protection and sanction of an institution. 

The matter of joining the International Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion has been indefinitely postponed until the matter of lay analysis 
has been settled to the full satisfaction of the American constituency. 

The group is not narrowly orthodox and provides a free platform 
for the discussion of psychoanalytic problems. It holds two meetings 
amonth. Active members are expected to present papers in rotation. 
Visiting lecturers are often invited to present papers before the group. 
It is a pleasure here to acknowledge with gratitude our indebtedness 
to Drs. S. Ferenczi, Paul Schilder, and Fritz Wittels, who have pre- 
sented a series of lectures before the group; and to Drs. E. Bertine, 
L. Blumgart, A. Brill, S. C. Burchell, I. Coriat, D. Feigenbaum, B. 
Hinkle, B. Lewin, A. Lorand, C. Oberndorf, A. Stern, and K. Stev- 
ens, who, at a great personal sacrifice, have from time to time come 
to talk to the group. 

The present membership of the group is as follows: 

Active Members—White, Wm. A., M.D.,* President ;? Thomp- 
son, Clara, M.D., Vice-President ; Karpman, Ben, M.D.,* Secretary ; 
Dooley, Lucille, M.D.*; Graven, Philip, M.D.*; Hubbard, Lois, 
M.D.*; Taneyhill, G. L., M.D.; Thompson, J. C., M.D.* 

Associate Members—Conrad, A., M.D.; Jarvis, M., M.D.; John- 
son, L., M.D.; Saunders, E., M.D. 

A list of the more important papers read before the group since 


its organization to date is appended herewith. 
Ben KarpMANn, M.D., 


Secretary. 
2* Denotes Charter Member. 
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A list of papers read before the Washington Psychoanalytic Association, 
1924-1929 : 


Graven, P. S. An Analysis of a Case of Vampirism. 

Thompson, J. C. Freudian Mechanisms (Three Evenings). 

Karpman, B. The Psychopathology of Exhibitionism. 

Dooley, L. Dream Analysis by Means of Graphic Representations. 

Thompson, C. The Mother-of-God Complex. 

Graven, P. S. A Case of Anxiety Neurosis with Epileptic-like Trends. 

Saunders, H. Psychoanalytic Currents—A Comparative Study (Freud, Jung, 
Stekel, Adler). 

White, Wm. A. Active vs. Passive Therapy, with Special Reference to Rank’s 


Modifications. 
Oberndorf, C., Blumgart, L., and Stern, A. Problems in Technic: A Sym- 
posium. 


Friedman, Wm. F. Dreams as Cryptograms. 

Thompson, J. C. An Analytic Study of the Myths of the North American 
Indians. 

Karpman, B. Psychoses and Neuroses—A Comparative Study. 

Graven, P. S. Clinical Aspects of Emotional Drives. 

Thompson, C. An Analytic Study of Mannerisms and Related Phenomena. 

Dooley, L. A Study of an Intra-uterine Phantasy. 

Thompson, J. C. Narcissism. 

Graven, P. S. Report of the Meeting of the International Psychoanalytic 
Congress (1925). 

Karpman, B. Psychoanalysis and Criminology. 

Thompson, J. C. The Mechanisms in Das Ich und Das Es (Two Evenings). 

Thompson, C. Hysteria or Schizophrenia? Report of a Case. 

Ferenczi, S. The Genital Theory and Other Problems in Psychoanalysis 
(5 Lectures). 

Dooley, L. A Case of Psychoneurosis with Phobias and Attacks of Dis- 
orientation. 

Oberndorf, C. Report on the International Psychoanalytic Congress (1927). 

Thompson, C. Problems in Transference. 

Karpman, B. A Case of Attempted Murder. 

Stevens, K. Pleasure, Pain and Death. 

Stern, A. The Castration Complex—A Review. 

Wohlfhart, E. Psychoanalysis in the Light of Reflex and Gestalt Psychology. 

Dooley, L. An Analytic Study of Emily Bronté. 

Lorand, A. A Narcissistic Neurosis with Suicidal Attempts. 

Karpman, B. Problems in Psychic Impotence: Cases and Review. 

Blumgart, L. The Neurotic Character. 

Feigenbaum, D. Bechterew’s Reflexology and Psychoanalysis. 

Lippman, H. S. Behavior Problems in Children. 

Graven, P. S. Problems in the Mechanism of Recovery. 

Thompson, C. The Work of Dr. Ferenczi. 

Hinkle, B. Problems of the Super-Ego as Met With in the Introvert and 
the Extrovert. 
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Schilder, P. Organic Neurology and Psychoanalysis (7 Lectures) 

Schilder, P. The Somatic Basis of Neuroses. 

Schilder, P. Problems in Transference. 

Lorand, A. Fetichism in Statu Nascendi 

Karpman, B. Problems in Analytic Criminology 

Sniffen, S. B. Averting of Depression and Asocial Behavior through Re- 
direction of Aggressive Drives 

Wittels, F. Freud’s Inhibition, Symptom and Anxiety. 

Wittels, F. Psychoanalysis and Criminology. 

Coriat, I. Observations on Anal-Erotic Character Traits 

Feigenbaum, D. Analysis of a Case of Paranoia 

Bertine, Eleanore. The Significance of the Collective Unconscious. 

Lewin, Bertram. Organ Erotism and Menstruation in Relation to the Super- 
Ego. 

Thompson, Clara. The Extra-Mural Treatment of Psychoses: An Analysis 
of a Case of Manic-Depressive Psychosis 

Dooley, L. Loss of Consciousness. 

Dieterle, R. Hans von Hattingberg: An Appreciation. 

Thompson, C. Report on the Meeting of the International Psychoanalytic 
Congress (1929). 

Burchell, S. C. Dostoyevsky and the Sense of Guilt 

Lorand, A. Crime Dreams and Phantasies and the Neurotic Criminal 

Schilder, P. Some Remarks on Pain. 

Karpman, B. Criminality, the Super-Ego and the Sense of Guilt. 

Johnson, L. A Woman Is Being Beaten: An Analytic Fragment. 
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PsYCHOANALYTIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE “ GENITAL THEORY” AND 
ON SECONDARY AND TERTIARY SEX CHARACTERISTICS * 


By Dr. S. FERENCZI 
BUDAPEST 


To-day I am fortified against a reproach which we frequently 
hear ; it is said of psychoanalysis (an obvious exaggeration of facts) 
that it wishes to explain everything with sexuality. Since to-day 
I am going to speak of the sex differences between man and woman, 
it is, I believe, pertinent to speak of sexuality in this connection, 
for surely no one doubts at the present time, that the outer appear- 
ance and the psychic characteristics of male and female are remote 
consequences of the functions of the sex organs. Biologists have 
anticipated us in this assumption. Animal experiments have shown 
clearly that one can destroy or change sex characteristics by the 
grafting or removal of sex glands. The biologist has also recognized 
the effect of purely psychical influences on sex characteristics. It 
is sufficient to cite one example: a male rat which had been kept 
with males and had degenerated sexually, was suddenly placed near 
a cage of female rats. In a short time the animal was transformed 
internally and externally, and manifested male behavior under the 
mere influence of the sight and scent of the female. (Steinach). It 
is hardly too much to speak here of a change of sex characteristics 
under psychic influence. Only one who rejects the assumption of 
psychic qualities in animals, could object to this. 

But psychoanalysts go further, at times, than the exponents of 
current biology. Previously I discussed the fact that Freud suc- 
ceeded in throwing light on the theory of instincts, the most obscure 
chapter of biology, with the aid of purely psychoanalytical experi- 
ence. His analysis of neuroses enabled him to reconstruct the begin- 


* This lecture, originally read before the W. P. A., was later published in 
the “ Psychoanalytische Bewegung,” May-June, 1929. English translation by 
Olga Marx. Ferenczi’s monograph: “An attempt at a genital Theory” 
(vol. XV of the International Psychoanalytic Library) contains a complete 
exposition of the views communicated here. 
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nings of the sex instinct in man, to determine the existence of an 
“infantile sexuality” and of the dual tendency of sexual develop- 
ment with an intervening “latent period.’”’ These latter theories 
were only subsequently confirmed by physiological observation. 
There is anatomical proof that in man the genital glands are rela- 
tively highly developed at the end of the foetal period, and at the 
onset of extrauterine life; that their growth is then relatively 
retarded, only to be resumed vigorously in the period before puberty. 
Hence, so-called puberty is not the first, but the second flowering 
of sex. Of the first nothing was known before Freud’s discoveries. 

This result, which was not isolated, encouraged me to proceed 
and to utilize the experiences of psychoanalysis and the aid of the 
libido theory for an explanation of the act of copulation. The first 
of my auxiliary conceptions, which [ should like to introduce to 
you, is what I have called ““Amphimixis”’ of eroticism. I assume 
that what we call genitality is an aggregate of the so-called partial 
instincts, and the stimulation of the erogenous zones. In the child 
every organ and every organic function serves the tendencies to 
sensual libido satisfaction. Mouth, excretory openings, skin sur- 
face, the activity of the eyes, muscles, etc., the child uses as a means 
of self-gratification, although for a long period there is no trace 
of “organization.”” The autoerotic tendencies are still anarchic. 
Later the libido tendencies are grouped around certain centers; the 
so-called oral and anal-sadistic organization shows the rudiments of 
a development from former anarchy. 

It was my purpose to investigate more closely the mature mani- 
festation of this unification: genitality. 

I came to the conclusion that some organic model of displacement 
(verdrangung) must exist; that this causes the organs of the body to 
serve self-preservation more and more, and so increases efficiency in 
this direction. The released and temporarily free libidinous tendencies 
are fused (hence the name “ amphimixis’’ = fusion) and finally con- 
centrate upon a particular libido reservoir, the genitals, in order to 
find periodic release. 

Zoology, up to the present time was dominated chiefly by the 
teleology of the species in regard to the sex function and other 
functions. It was entirely remote from the psychological viewpoint, 
and the individual did not voice the conception which I had to evolve 
in connection with the analytic studies of single individuals; namely, 
that the genitals’ function is in the first place a process of unburden- 
ing: the discharge of products producing tension, or psychologically 
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speaking, the periodic repetition of libidinous activity in which con- 
sideration of the preservation of the species need play no part. 

Why does this kind of activity recur similarly in so large a part 
of the animal kingdom in the form of propagation? To answer this 
question even with a hypothesis requires further explanation. 

Perhaps you remember that I designated the first sleep of the 
newborn child as a fairly successful reproduction of the dormant 
condition preceding birth; I added that this condition, and inci- 
dentally, all future sleep, may mean the hallucinatory satisfaction 
of a desire for the prenatal state. In the waking life of the child, 
a real substitute for intra-uterine happiness was attained by oral 
satisfaction, sucking, and suckling, and later by the anal sadistic 
method (pleasure in excretion) and genitality itself is apparently 
a return to the original tendency and to the satisfaction of this 
tendency which is now simultaneously hallucination, symbol and 
reality. In reality only the germ cells enjoy the happiness of the 
prenatal state; the genital organ itself suggests this tendency sym- 
bolically through the nature of its activity, while the rest of the 
individual participates in this joy only as a hallucination, as in 
sleep. Hence, I consider orgasm as a state of emotion which accom- 
panies this unconscious hallucination, an emotion similar to that 
which the newborn child may feel in its first sleep or after nursing. 
Heretofore the genital function has been interpreted only as the 
tendency toward preservation of life even after the death of the 
individual, and therefore the progressive tendency toward propaga- 
tion; but I am forced to assume that from the subjective standpoint 
of the individual, a still more important regressive impulse, the 
striving to reconstruct a former, uncomplicated state of rest, occurs 
at the same time. 

L’appetit vient en mangeant! After this first part of a genital 
theory was complete, I could not resist the temptation to continue. 
Now I know only too well that such a mass of hypotheses must be 
handled with the utmost care. And so if you accept what I have 
told you until now as a precarious foundation of theory, you will 
temporarily have to consider the rest of the building in the light of 
fantastic plans. Hence, I should really prefer to give my philo- 
genetic theory of genitality in the form of a fairy-tale. 

Imagine the surface of the earth surrounded entirely by water. 
All plant and animal life still resides in the sea. Geological and 
atmospheric conditions now cause certain parts of the sea-bottom 
to rise above sea-level. The plants and animals that are thus left 
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high and dry must either perish or adapt themselves to life on land 
and in the air; before all, they must accustom themselves to obtain 
the gases necessary for the maintenance of life (oxygen and carbon 
dioxide) from air instead of water. For the present let us consider 
only the most highly developed sea-dwellers, our oldest ancestors 
among the vertebrates: fish. It is quite easy to imagine what our 
biologists claim with certainty: that there were fortunate fish, too, 
who were not left entirely high and dry, but who were permitted to 
continue life in a shallow pool when conditions made it possible for 
them to adapt themselves to air respiration, that is, to replace their 
now useless gills by lungs. 

On a former occasion I expressed my belief that not only hap- 
hazard variation or continued practice, but that a strong desire also 
may influence the formation of new or better-adapted organs. The 
need to seek nourishment by means of locomotion certainly led to 
the development of organs of locomotion; legs and feet. And so 
we get a fish, hopping on the ground and breathing air—in other 
words, a frog. 

That this account is not merely a fable is proved by reality. The 
development of the frog proceeds in two strictly separate instafl- 
ments, as though it wished to prove to us the correctness of the 
theory of evolution. The fertilized frog’s egg hatches a tadpole, 
which swims in water as a fish and breathes through gills. Later 
it develops lungs and can live on land—it then becomes an 
amphibian. 

For the ensuing speculations, I alone am responsible. Again and 
again I reflected upon the well known fact that in the great majority 
of sea-dwellers, fertilization takes place in the water and not under 
the protection of the body of the female. They have, in fact, no 
real copulation, and no external sex organs. The female deposits 
the eggs in the water where they are fertilized by the male. In most 
cases there is no direct contact between the male and the female. 
As soon as the fish was set ashore and became an amphibian, the 
male developed grasping thumbs for holding the female, and subse- 
quently in the reptile stage, male organs with the function of fer- 
tilizing eggs safely in the body of the female, where they develop. 
Beginning with reptiles, all land dwellers pass through a period of 
intrauterine, embryonic development. Mammals are distinguished 
from their ancestors by the fact that their eggs are especially soft 
and filled with a quantity of water, so that they burst during birth, 
and that the mother nourishes the newborn with tissue fluids. 
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Now I could continue to present theory to you in connection with 
biological experience, but I will be frank and confess that it was 
psychoanalytical experience which led me further. Oddly enough 
the first suggestion came from Freud’s “ Dream Interpretation.” 
In the analysis of dreams that were apparently concerned with birth, 
among others of dreams of pregnant women, it frequently happens 
that we cannot explain the dream of saving somebody from drown- 
ing otherwise than by the symbolic identification of birth with rescue 
from water. In the dreams of people who are in great perplexity 
or suffer from a fear neurosis; rescue from water may also occur 
as salvation which is a wish fulfillment. If you will now recall what 
I told you previously about Freud’s relating of fear-symptoms to 
the first great fear, birth, you will be willing, perhaps, to share my 
interpretation of the typical dream of rescue from trouble through 
drowning, as a symbolic representation of the happy rescue from 
the danger. 

We must now resume the psychoanalytical interpretation of life 
processes. It occurred to me that sexual intercourse, hallucinatory, 
symbolic or real, may, at least in the form of experience, in some 
way signify the regression to the period before or during birth; that 
birth and the preceding existence in the amniotic fluid may itself be 
an organic symbol of the memory of those great geological catas- 
trophes and of the struggle for adaptation, which our ancestors in 
the animal series had to undergo in order to adapt themselves to life 
on land and in air. In sexual intercourse, then, there are mnemonic 
traces of individual catastrophe and of the catastrophe of the species. 

I realize that my statement of this hypothesis flatly contradicts 
current scientific theories. I have simply transferred purely psycho- 
logical conceptions such as repression (verdrangung) and symbol 
formation to organic processes, but I am not at all certain that this 
bold leap from the psychic to the organic was really only an error and 
not rather a successful coup: a discovery. I believe the latter, and re- 
gard these ideas as the beginning of a new method of investigation. 
At any rate I hasten to endow this method with a name—“ Bio- 
analysis.” 

In the case at hand, my bio-analytic point of view permits me to 
interpret the dream of rescue from water and its concomitant fear 
and relief sensations, not merely in the sense of an inherited, sub- 
conscious memory of the catastrophe of receding water and adaptation 
to the land. 

The question is : how did the two sexes react to geological trauma? 
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Psychoanalysis supplies me with an answer. But in order to be 
intelligible, | must discuss at greater length the development of the 
love life of the two sexes. 

One cannot doubt that while at the outset girls and boys enjoy 
autoerotism with equal intensity and satisfaction in the form of 
sucking, sadistic-anal pleasure, and even in masturbation, the girls 
at an early period show traces of fear of struggle with boys. We 
know that organically and psychically, man is double sexed, that the 
boy has rudimentary mammary glands, and the girl a small male sex 
organ. This organ, anatomically termed clitoris, is quite well 
developed at the outset, but does not grow in relation to subsequent 
development. Psychoanalysis of women shows that the erogenous 
zone of woman is transferred to the inner part of the body, while in 
the case of the boy, the phallus continues to grow and to be the chief 
sexual zone. Observation of animals show, however, that a struggle 
between the sexes precedes love-life and even each individual sex 
act is a struggle that results in flight and finally in surrender to the 
strength of the male. Now, in man too the period of courtship is 
characterized by a phase of conflict, which is, of course, much sub- 
dued by the ways of civilization. Even in men the first genital act 
is a bloody attack which woman resists instinctively, though she 
finally does not merely accept it, but experiences it with delight. 

Since I am an adherent of Haeckel’s “ Phylogenetic Law,” 
according to which the development of the individual is a recapitu- 
lation of the development of the species, I evolved the following idea 
of sex conditions during the period of adaptation to land life. 

Probably both sexes shared the tendency to lodge the germ cells 
in an organism supplying the nourishment and moisture that had 
been forfeited with the loss of marine life, and both sexes longed to 
participate in the joy of the germ cells, at least in a hallucinatory or 
symbolic manner. And so both developed the male sex organ, and 
perhaps a magnificent struggle ensued to decide which sex was to 
suffer the sorrows and duties of motherhood and the passive role of 
genitality. The female was defeated but compensated by creating the 
joys of a wife and mother from suffering and pain. 

I shall come back later to the significance of this achievement and 
to its psychological consequences. Here I only wish to point out that 
this process—if it proves to be true—serves to explain not only the 
greater psychological complexity of woman, but that it shows woman, 
in an organic sense at least, as a more subtly differentiated being, 
viz., adapted to more complicated conditions. The male has imposed 
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his will upon the female and so saves himself an effort in adaptation ; 
he remains more primitive. The female, on the other hand, not only 
adapted herself to the difficulties in her environment, but also to the 
brutality of the male. 

But humiliation awaited the male also. Again it is the geological 
catastrophe which, in my estimation at least, was the external factor 
involved. I am thinking of the period when great areas of the earth 
surface were again flooded by ice and water—of the glacial period. 
A number of living organisms affected by this misfortune tried to 
adapt themselves “ autoplastically ” through the development of pro- 
tective sheaths, etc., others above all, the animal ancestors of man, 
or perhaps original man himself, achieved a higher brain development 
and created a civilization which would tend to preserve life even 
under difficult conditions. 

At this point | must refer to a great discovery of Freud’s, which 
he reached via the psychoanalytic viewpoint through consideration of 
former assumptions of Darwin and Robertson Smith. I have already 
mentioned the importance of the so-called G£dipus complex for the 
development of every individual, for the direction of characteristic 
traits in healthy people and for the symptoms of incipient neurotics. 
The violent rebellion of sons against fathers, to gain possession of 
the mother—of women in general—ended in defeat. None of the 
sons was strong enough to impose his will upon the entire clan, as 
his father had done before him. Bad conscience forced them to long 
for and to reéstablesh the authority of the father and respect for the 
mother. In the life of the individual the conflict repeats itself with 
the same result. The first stage of puberty in the child is followed by 
a long latent period which, however, according to me, possibly 
recapitulates the adaptation struggles of the glacial age and the 
resulting creation of human civilization in the life of the individual. 

The question arises whether observation of human and animal 
behavior yields confirmation of these apparently fantastic assump- 
tions. Psychoanalysis speaks of a “ model of sexuality ” and declares 
that the direction and kind of sexuality influences decisively a great 
many traits of the entire personality. A person who is sexually 
uninhibited is brave in other enterprises also. Quite rightly legend 
describes Don Juan, not only as a successful suitor, but as a gallant 
and dexterous swordsman who spilled much blood. The male soul 
then is characterized by this aggressiveness which, to be sure, is 
tempered by humiliation in the GEdipus conflict with the father (fear 
of castration). Woman’s sole weapon is her beauty; her other char- 
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acteristics are kindness and a sense of shame. As tertiary character- 
istics, we might place these and similar traits side by side with 
secondary, that is, with organic sex characteristics. Among the latter 
I should mention in man his greater bodily strength and the relatively 
greater development of his brain in addition to the possession of 
aggressive sex organs. In general, therefore, I can cite the sexual 
differentiation in the life of the individual to support the theory of a 
phase of struggle. 

Many will ask the ancient question: which of the two sexes is 
higher? I do not believe that this problem can be solved unambigu- 
ously by a psvchoanalyst. I have already stated that I consider the 
female organism more subtly differentiated, perhaps more highly 
developed. Woman is instinctively wiser and better than man. 
Hence man must balance his brutality by a greater development of 
his intelligence and of his moral superego. Woman is more moral 
‘common sense.” But as a protec- 


and more esthetic and has more 
tion against his own greater primitiveness, man evolved the stern 
laws of logic, ethics and esthetics which woman transcends lightly in 
the sense of her innate sureness. I think that the organic adaptation 
of woman is no less admirable than the psychological adaptation 
of man. 

There are, of course, cases in which the intelligence of the woman 
exceeds the average, analogous achievement of the man. But fre- 
quently the inclination of many women to indulge in male activity is 
a result of neurosis. According to the most recent investigations of 
Freud, the “ male complex ”’ is at the bottom of most neuroses in 
women, and is the chief cause of frigidity. I would like to add that 
it also indicates a regression to the conflict phase of sex differenti- 
ation in childhood as well as in the catastrophe of desiccation. Many 
neurotic women can not give up their symptoms until they become 
resigned to the fact that they are not born as men (penis envy). The 
neurotic man, on the other hand, must supplement the unsatisfactory 
solution of the GEdipus situation in the analysis. 

I have already spoken of my attitude toward suggestion and 
hypnosis. I consider intimidation and seduction two methods of 
rendering another person docile. I call them father and mother 
hypnosis. One can describe the state of being in love as mutual 
hypnotizing: each sex uses its own weapons. The man seeks to 
impress chiefly through his physical, intellectual and moral power, 
the woman by her beauty and other advantages which permit her to 
rule the so-called stronger sex. In the sleep-like condition of orgasm, 
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this conflict is temporarily abated and man and woman both enjoy for 
an instant the felicity of wishless, peaceful infantility. 

Sex differences become less marked with age. Obviously in con- 
sequence of the regression of sex functions, the woman’s voice 
becomes harsher, here and there a suggestion of moustache appears. 
Man too forfeits certain features of his male appearance and char- 
acter. We may therefore say that in childhood and in old age the 
characteristic of double sex becomes more apparent in both sexes. 

It is quite natural that woman, to whom motherhood means much 
more than fatherhood to man, is less polygamous. The popular 
division of women into a mother type and a lover type is, according 
to psychoanalysis, only a symbol of the sharp division between tender- 
ness and sensuality that civilization demands. The same demand, 
carried to an extreme, makes it difficult for the man to realize the 
union of both tendencies in marriage. 

In order to elucidate this idea, I refer to certain results of psycho- 
analytic ethnology. Almost all primitive peoples have certain customs 
which can be explained only as remnants of a sometime current 
castration rite. The last remainder of this rite in our day is circum- 
cision. It is more than probable that originally this punishment or 
threat of punishment was the chief weapon of fathers against sons. 
The subjection of the son to the authority of the father and the sur- 
render of a portion of sexual brutality are the results of the so-called 
castration complex. If you recall what I said before of the signifi- 
cance of the genitals as a reservoir of pleasure, you will find it quite 
credible that male and castration complexes play such a predominant 
role in the development of sex characteristics. The fixation of these 
complexes in a preliminary phase or a regression to such phases is 
the basis of all neuroses. 

In the light of this brief survey, the male member and its func- 
tion appears as the organic symbol of an infantile fetal union with 
the mother, which has been partially reéstablished. At the same 
time it is the symbol of reversion to a geological past—marine 
existence in the sea. 
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Helen Hoffmann, born in 1866, has been for several years under 
my observation. The family history is of no importance. A 
daughter of her sister has a chronic psychosis. The patient, who 
looks about forty-five years old, complains that she has terrible states 
of anxiety, especially when walking on the street. “ When I get this 
anxiety state | cannot walk further. I run into myself. It breaks 
me into pieces. I am like a spray. I lose my center of gravity. | 
have no weight. I am quite mechanical. I am gone to pieces, I am 
like a marionette. There is a lack of something that could keep me 
together. I am not on the earth. I am somewhere else, I am in 
between. I am rigid, | cannot cry. Once I had an uncanny dream. 
I floated without any feeling of belonging anywhere. In the morning 
when | awakened all was flown away. | have no time before me. I 
don’t know how it will go on. I am turned upside down and wrong 
side up, I am only half a human being. I felt already as a child that 
I am not a whole being. I have been pushed back in school. I never 
was as happy as the others even when I was eight or nine years old. 
I could have been happier.”” She knew already when nine years old 
that two girls had to die. ‘“ Indeed they died afterwards. That is a 
terrible feeling. They suddenly looked blue and yellow.”’ She can’t 
hear talking of natural death. “If I hear about it I melt away and 
remain so for weeks. Il am completely in pieces, there is no ground 
under the feet when you are not on the earth. I feel the ground very 
rarely.” She knew also about the death of her mother and sister 
beforehand. ‘ When I am melting I have no hands, I go into a door- 
way in order not to be trampled on. Everything is flying away from 
me. In the doorway I can gather together the pieces of my body.” 
When she passes wooden fences the boards tear her head. “ It is as 
if something is thrown in me, bursts me asunder. Why do I divide 
myself in different pieces? I feel that I am without poise, that my 
personality is melting and that my ego disappears and that I do not 
exist any more. Everything pulls me apart, therefore I do not like 
the saying to jump out of one’s skin. The skin is the only possibility 
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of keeping the different pieces together. There is no connection of 
the different parts of my body. Sometimes the roof of my skull flies 
away. When it does not come back then | stand on my head imme- 
diately and it tears me to pieces. When the anxiety on the street 
catches me I do not feel anything, then I hurt myself with my nails 
in order to feel myself. Then I do not see human beings but only 
uncanny beast kangaroos, rhinoceri and prehistoric animals. (In the 
public school the teacher told about the kangaroo bearing the cubs in 
its bag; she was very much impressed by that.) Once her skull fell 
from her body; it lay before her feet. She was in danger of stepping 
on it. She feels some pulling in her body, then upper and lower part 
of her body are separated from each other. Then the roof of her 
skull will go away. Often there is an icy coolness. Once the roof of 
the skull remained on a tree(?). “I felt it there on the tree.” She 
feels light, the body flies up and down. “ Is it possible that the head 
is growing and then becomes smaller again? When I am lying in bed 
the bed flies with me.”’ She cannot pass over bridges and open places. 
She has the feeling that she has to float with the water. She has 
dreams of similar type, e.g., she saw many big lions in the dreams. 
One of the lions opened its jaws and she put her head in it; then it 
closed its mouth. The whole yard was full of lions. “1 would take 
the risk.” Once she dreamed that her head was battered against a 
wooden chest. In the last months she sees five big heads before her, 
they come nearer like bells. “ They go through me. They become 
bigger and bigger until 114 meters in diameter. They have a vivid 
blue color. Then I have no self. I am not on the world. I am 
beside myself.” She is always afraid that somebody will step on her 
limbs. 

She hears voices behind her right ear. There is a bad voice 
which orders her to pull down the clothing of others. She feels the 
wish to strangle people on the street. When she says to herself: 
““My God give me the strength to stand what the voice is saying.” 
“No, that’s the devil in me. I have to fight against my own self 
and I have none.” 

In the evening she sees in her phantasy wonderful things, land- 
scapes, foreign cities, boats, garlands. In dreams she does not walk, 
she flies. 

When the roof of her skull goes higher she feels a devil in it. 
He speaks to her very clearly. He is her second self. ‘“ You cannot 
go before you have pulled this hook three or five times.” She cannot 
resist this voice. 
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This report describes the present stage of the patient (1929). 
Her descriptions do not vary very much. She has a kind and amiable 
personality. Comes often alone in the clinic, but feeling anxiety. 
She is very easily hypnotized, sinks quickly into a very deep hypnosis 
with extreme suggestibility and gets considerable relief from hypnosis. 
She wears gloves from fear of dirt. She is virgin and extremely 
shocked when sexual problems are discussed. ‘“ Those feelings do 
not have to exist.’”’ She would like to eliminate sexuality. In spite 
of her being over sixty she behaved like a shy coquettish girl. She 
gives the following history of her life: She had spasms at two 
years. At three or four years she became frightened for fear she 
could not find her way home. At this same period she was afraid of 
ghosts and cried for weeks. At four years a pea got in her nose. In 
the second year of public school the teacher told her that parents 
usually die before the children, which frightened her. At fifteen she 
had her first menstruation; thought she would die. Her father died 
when she was about eighteen. She began then to feel anxiety when 
alone. She would go on the street only in the company of two per- 
sons. She could not do anything with knives and scissors because she 
was afraid she would do something wrong. After three years she 
felt better but she did not feel strong enough for marriage. She went 
often to cemeteries and still goes. “ When I go there the corpses 
come out, it is a noise as if of silk and something is floating around 
me, it is transparent. The dead talk to me.’”’ When she was thirty 
years old an uncle of hers died. She says the dead lay beside her 
during the night and grasped her with his arms until she felt as if 
screwed into them. She felt it also on the genitals. She saw skulls 
of the dead, but after that she felt well for some years. There were 
only a few obsessions, and she did not like to be left alone by her 
sister. When she was forty-two years old the mother of a friend 
died. When she was sick she felt the compulsion to drill a hole in 
her skull and to suck her brain out. She felt also the compulsion to 
bite the forehead of the dead, “that’s also the voice.” She wanted 
to get into her in order to get her brain. She had been always very 
fond of this person. When she had died her head always came back 
and drilled itself between the upper and lower part of the patient’s 
body. At that time she could not eat any meat. She felt a disgust 
and at the same time the impulse to put all things into her mouth. 
She cannot hear anything about operations; she feels as if she should 
put the operated part (either the genitals, the leg, and so on) into 
her mouth. Are you not afraid of me? the patient now says to me. 
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Once she told her mother she should be ashamed of having borne her. 
At that time she began to feel as if she were falling to pieces. She 
was very fond of her sister but sometimes she swore at her and felt 
the impulse to throw her against the wall to stretch out her arms and 
finally to tear out her arms. After the death of this sister she started 
to pick up useless things. She felt not only the dead woman was 
between the two parts of her body, the uncle also was with her. She 
picked up on the street all kinds of dirty objects. She dug holes in 
order to find something. She picked up dirty papers and stones, 
brought them into the entrance hall, wanted to put them in her mouth. 
In the meantime the dead began to stick on her. The obsession 
increased. She could not go into the first street car but had to wait 
until five had passed. She had to clean the sewer gates. She had 
to count the number of buttons on men’s suits. She was interested 
as to whether others had the eyes of murderers. In the church she 
tore the altar covers and wanted to see what was in the statues of the 
saints. She was obsessed with the question as to how one gets chil- 
dren (she was told in her childhood that children are fished out of the 
Danube). She had to touch everything. She forced her friend to 
allow her to touch her tongue. She felt the compulsion to tear it 
out, in order to have something of the friend. She was completely 
perverted. She was compelled to touch everything in the shop of her 
friend. She touched the statues of saints, also that of Christ. She 
felt compelled to touch his genitals. All things had relations to the 
mouth. She was compelled to stare at shops and to look at ties, dolls, 
linen. 

There is no doubt that in the history of this case sadistic features 
are prevailing. It is a neurosis. She sometimes touches the border- 
lines of psychosis but never transgresses it. Her voices are not real 
voices, they are like the voice of conscience. All her delusions about 
her body never produce a full conviction in her mind. Believing one 
moment she disbelieves in another one. Her superstition does not 
win a real influence on her life. She always remains sociable, even 
amiable. One could be in doubt whether it is an anxiety neurosis or 
an obsession neurosis. But the anxiety at least in the years I saw 
the patient is always accidental to the queer delusions concerning her 
body. But still I would never classify the patient as pure obsession 
neurosis. Her hatred does not reach the height it reaches in classical 
obsession neurosis cases. Her amount of love is greater than in 
those cases. In connection with that there is the fact also that she 
is so easy to hypnotize. Her strong repression in all genital matters 
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fits into this scheme. She has certainly a fixation in the region of 
the CGkdipus complex, too, besides her fixation (which is the more 
important one) in oral and sadistic spheres. We understand now 
the anxiety is a part of an hysteria. Her fixation to the father must 
have been a strong one. It is remarkable that the first attack of the 
neurosis followed the death of her father. Since every relapse in her 
neurosis follows a death of a beloved person we have the right to 
suppose that she has a special relation to death. If she believes that 
she is able to know beforehand who will die and when, she must have 
wishes concerning the death of other persons, especially the beloved 
ones. Her superstition deals with the death of other persons too. 
Her interest in cemeteries belongs in this group of phenomena. But 
it is not necessary in this case to make use of interpretations. The 
sadistic tendencies are the overt content of her compulsions. She 
feels compelled to bite the skin of the forehead of her friend’s 
mother, to cut a hole in her skull and to suck out her brain. Against 
the sister she loves so much sadistic impulses come out in the wish of 
tearing out her arms, against the friend in that she wants to tear out 
her tongue. We can see in an especially clear way that the com- 
pulsion of touching has the same basis. The primary impulse is that 
of tearing, breaking to pieces, her still strong ideal of ego prevents 
her from doing it and even from wishing it too openly. It is remark- 
able that these cruel instincts are not instincts of tearing but also of 
biting and sucking. It is an oral sadism. One remark of the patient 
deserves a special attention. She says “ whatever happens I feel it 
in my mouth.”” She feels compelled to put in her mouth parts of the 
body cut up by operation. We see that always; whenever a partial 
libido is prevailing it attracts all events of life. Every interest, every 
emotion gets connected with that partial desire and with the special 
whatever 


organ of it. One of my patients with impotency told me 
emotion may go on I feel it in my genitals, they shrink in.”’ It is as 
if there would be one deepened canal attracting all the water. We 
know this principle in physiology too. Uchtomsky has spoken of 
the ‘“ Dominante.”” Her sadism has a special direction against the 
genitals, she wants to tear out Christ’s genitals. The tongue of her 
friend is substituting genitals. Behind that lies the childish belief 
that girls have a penis. Her childish curiosity is destructive too; she 
wants to tear the saints in order to know what is in them. Of course 
in such a picture the anal feature must be present. She has them. 
When she picks up dirty objects and brings them in the doorway, the 
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dirty things represent the anal penis, the doorway the vagina as well 
as the anus. Poking with scissors in holes of sewer gates adds again 
the cruel note to the anal tendencies. But I would not have reported 
the case for that. These are well known things for psychoanalysis. 
Maybe the case shows them in a clearer way than usual. 

But it is remarkable that this sadism directed against the others 
affects also her own body. She does not feel a tendency to hurt 
herself but she feels her body falling to pieces, or in other words 
there is a mechanism of conversion instead of a mechanism of com- 
pulsion. But still we see again that sadism as I put it is a borderline 
phenomenon. When there is a sadistic tendency it is likely to be 
directed as well against the object as against the subject (masochism). 
Psychoanalytic opinion as to what is primary sadism or masochism 
has changed in the course of years. Freud states at the present time 
that there is in every individual a primary death wish, a primary 
masochism or a tendency to self-destruction. He believes that sadism 
is secondary to these self-destructive tendencies. The self love 
(narcissism) turns the destructive tendencies from the self against 
others. I personally do not think that masochism or sadism are either 
primary or secondary. They are both. They are as well primary as 
secondary. They are borderline phenomena. Sadism and masochism 
are not the only borderline phenomena. The same is true about 
reproaches. They are self-reproaches as well as reproaches against 
the others. Another borderline phenomenon to be mentioned is dizzi- 
ness, which lies in between subject and object and wanders from the 
one to the other. We shall soon discuss the importance of this fact 
that sadism as well as dizziness is a borderline phenomenon. As I 
have often emphasized there are some points in the world where 
subject and object are closer to each other. 

In pain, for instance, the hurting object is not so important as 
the feeling on the body. In agnosia concerning their own body, 
patients usually are also disoriented about the body of other persons. 
Right and left are concepts concerning the outward world but in a 
specific relation to one’s own body. Many psychic phenomena lie in 
between subject and object and according to the situation and the 
psychic need, they are either “ appersonated ” or “ projected.” It is 
of importance that one’s own body very often is treated like an out- 
ward object. Her feeling as if she would fall to pieces is also a 
sadistic attitude against her own body. There is another important 
point. When she has these feelings that her limbs are separated from 
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her and that there is danger that somebody may step on them, one 
could call that a projection of her own body. Maybe she does not 
want to have her limbs. 

But it seems that seen from a general psychological point of view 
we overrate the cohesion of our body. In spite of her tactile and 
kinesthetic perceptions she does not only imagine but she feels also 
her body outside. A patient of mine who in the course of a gonor- 
rheal infection felt pain in his glans, felt eating at table his burning 
penis put into the glass. The same patient had the feeling that his 
bladder is on the street and a street car is crushing it. Sometimes 
he felt as if dogs on the street would carry away his penis like 
sausages. Afterward the picture changed and now he had a similar 
feeling about his feces. They were not hallucinations. There were 
vivid optic imaginations but accompanied by a queer exteriorization 
of feelings which made him feel that there are on the street parts of 
his own body. It was an obsession. Obsessions very often have this 
queer vividness which makes the content of the obsession almost a 
hallucination. The important conclusion we may draw is, that feel- 
ing our body intact is not a matter of course. It is the effect of self 
love. When destructive tendencies go on, the body is spread over 
the world. One could doubt the strictness of such a conclusion. One 
would like to say that we lose only the unity of our body under 
special pathological conditions. But we have to remember also how 
much the feeling of our body varies under normal conditions. 
Touching an object with a stick we feel with the end of the stick. 
We feel that clothes by and by become a part of ourselves. We build 
the picture of our body again and again. I have shown this with 
Klein, studying the mistakes one makes in moving one’s fingers when 
the hands are doubly twisted. There are forces of hatred scattering 
the picture of our own body and forces of love putting it together. 
I have shown with H. Hartman that we perceive our body as we 
would perceive any other heavy substance. If we perceive that heavy 
substance as our body we have to build up the knowledge of our 
body again. Neither the optic nor the kinesthetic or tactile impres- 
sions give us a ready-made impression of our body. We have to 
build it up at any rate and to give a shape to the vague material. The 
shaping takes place according to the biological needs. 

This cutting to pieces of one’s own body is accompanied by some 
interesting sensations of our patient. She feels her body lighter, as 
if she were flying. The patient has also some flying dreams. We 
know that when dizzy we cannot maintain the unity of our body. 
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The parts of the body seem dislocated. When flying in an aeroplane, 
as it goes down, one often feels suddenly lighter as if the substance 
of gravity would leave the body eddying upwards. The destruction 
tendencies concerning one’s own body get aroused by excitation of 
the nervous vestibularis. In this respect the multiple hallucinations 
of the patient are very remarkable. They are five large heads. Hoff 
and J have shown that polyopia is not uncommon in vestibular lesions. 
Eisinger and J have shown that in dreams of patients with vestibular 
troubles, multiplication of figures is the rule. We have the right to 
suppose that the conversion in this case affects the vestibular appa- 
ratus. It is impossible to say what parts of the vestibular apparatus 
are affected. Maybe there is a diencephalic station of the vestibular 
apparatus too. The connection with the anxiety would point in this 
direction. But we do not have a definite proof for this idea. 

I have pointed out on different occasions that there are very close 
relations between the vestibular apparatus and depersonalization, at 
first in my book on Selbstbewusstsein und Personlichkeitsbewusstsein 
(1914). Since that I have always pointed out this connection (Cf. 
Stern and Stengel). It is remarkable that our patient complains about 
herself just the same way as do cases of depersonalization. On the 
other hand, many cases of depersonalization complain that the poise 
of their body is changed. I may mention that our patient, as all 
patients with depersonalization, complains that she does not know 
how time will go on. The relation of vestibular sensations to time 
should be studied more carefully than it has been done. On the other 
hand, we know that every negation of one’s self is connected with 
troubles in the perception of time (Cf. E. Straus and E. Minkowsky) 
but the important thing is that here depersonalization is a sadomaso- 
chistic negation of her own body—and in connection with vestibular 
mechanisms. And here we come to the last point of importance. 
Goldstein, and especially Hoff and J, have shown that the perception 
of one’s own body is dependent on muscle tone. The tone changes 
also the perception of the heavy mass of our body and its limbs. The 
vestibular irritation changing the tone has in many ways a similar 
effect. 

Certainly there are many primitive tonus tendencies which drive 
the limbs away from the body. Goldstein speaks about an outward 
tendency of the body. The cerebellum prevents this outward tend- 
ency. After cerebellar lesion this outward tendency comes out again. 
Goldstein ascribes to the cerebellum the function of keeping together 
the body. There must be some truth in the statement of Goldstein. 
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These centripetal and centrifugal tendencies which Goldstein dis- 
cusses in the motility and tonus are present in the postural model of 
the body too. The centrifugal and destructive tendencies are in con- 
nection with sadistic tendencies, the centripetal with narcistic ones. 
We find it important that these centrifugal destructive tendencies 
concerning the postural model of the body exert a conversion influ- 
ence on the vestibular apparatus which has to do, from the organic 
point of view, with a tonus in the medulla oblongata which is at least 


partly centrifugal. 
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YELLOW AND BLUE 
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In the history of the case I described in my paper on Unity of 
the Body, Sadism and Dizziness, there is one detail which I failed 
to discuss: the patient sees the faces of those girls who are doomed 
to die, as changed in some way. These faces have a yellow and blue 
hue. Of course, her prophecy concerning the death of these persons 
means that she has sadistic death wishes against them. But the 
patient also has optic visions of faces colored blue. The multiplicity 
of these hallucinations is a hint for us that the vestibular apparatus 
is participating. In the course of a relatively short time I have 
observed two other cases in which the colors blue and yellow played 
a special part. The one case was the typical picture of a mild depres- 
sion in a male of about fifty. He had been in a state hospital several 
times before and came to treatment at the onset of another such 
depression. 

At that time he had the following dream: 

He is in the asylum. Attendants catch him. He feels inferior. 

He recites a poem about Neptune. He suddenly sees a corner of 

the pillow colored bright yellow. This is a sign for him that 


immediate dissolution and death are imminent. He will suffer 
terrible torments. 


The yellow color here also has seemingly a symbolic value. Of 
greater importance is the next observation. It is a woman of fifty- 
three, whom | observed in Bloomingdale Hospital. The disease 
started several months before admission. The world was unreal, as 
if all things would be upside down. It was completely different. It 
was the same way with objects. Faces of men looked like murderers. 
Faces were distorted, even those of her children. She felt sucked 
down into a pit. Feeling of drowning in a terrible whirl. Terrible 
things whirling around. She was alone in a corner. All things 
looked uncanny. Yellow and in a cold blue. She feared to sleep. 
She did not sleep at all because she feared she would lose her person- 
ality during sleep or die. A frightful burning came all over her body. 
[123] 
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It burned under the skin like fire. When she closed her eyes there 
was red fire before the eyes. Ideas passed like pictures in a kaleido- 
scope—awful ideas, burning thoughts, she could not stop. Something 
gripped her. She thought she had syphilis and gonorrhea. She 
thought she would infect all the others. Thought to be a murderer. 
She murdered the city and would be electrocuted. Afterwards, she 
felt pregnant. The shape of body was changed. She made gym- 
nastic exercises. She felt a rupture. She thought that she had killed 
the child. She murdered the city. She does not like to look at the 
body. It is as if mind and body were separated. ‘I do not feel at 
home in my body, as if it might be an alien object and I am really 
almost convinced it is not only the feeling but it looks also queerly ’ 





(the body). 

The patient had had a depression when she was about fourteen. 
She was married and has two grown-up children. Was divorced long 
ago. Has had intimate friend since. 

In this case, too, the colors blue and yellow are in a close relation 
to the depression of the patient. This case will also teach us some- 
thing about the mechanism. ‘The psychosis starts with the picture of 
depersonalization. It is noticeable that she does not want to sleep, 
fearing that she may lose her personality completely, thus showing 
that the mechanism of sleep and depersonalization are in a very close 
relation to each other. 

Lesions near the sleeping center can provoke a picture similar to 
depersonalization. 1 remember that in oculogyric crisis a similar 
change in the personality occurs. All cases of depersonalization see 
the world changed “ in a different light.’’ The distorted faces of her 
children are the expression of her dissociated emotions. When the 
faces of men on the street look like those of murderers, she projects 
her own sadistic tendencies into other persons. One sees the world, 
as far as optically perceived, is changed according to the emotions of 
the patient. That is typical for depersonalization. Others see the 
objects flat, like pictures without a third dimension. Or the objects 
are remote. They appear smaller. Colors lose their brightness. 
Sometimes they are even without any color. 

Lemos described cases of melancholy with complaints that all 
objects are colorless. Here we come to the problem we are interested 
in. Also the way we perceive colors is dependent on our whole 
emotional life. Colors have an emotional value. According to 
Froebe’s textbook of experimental psychology, Vol. I, p. 189 (1923), 
yellow is serene and clear. A landscape gets by it a warmer hue. 
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Blue seems to recede; it is the color of remoteness and profundity. 
It makes you long for softness. But in our cases it is the color of 
horror, fright and despair. Maybe there are different hues. 

In the first case I mentioned they are the colors of death, the 
colors of the corpse. If the case here described sees the world in 
such colors, she sees a dying world. This is an associative “ basis ” 
why she sees the world in these particular colors. But very likely, 
in the hues of the colors as such, there is something inducing fear 
and fright. The “associative” mechanism is superimposed over a 
“ physiological’ mechanism. Emotions change the perception of 
colors. 

Pick and I * have emphasized the similarity between the pictures 
of depersonalization and optic agnosia. But the optic agnosia con- 
cerning colors is quite different from the change in the colors 
described here. In the one type the perception of yellow and red is 
impaired ; in the other one the perception blue and green. The emo- 
tional changes in the perception of colors are different from the 
“agnostic ”’ changes. 

Let us stick to the observation that the colors of yellow and blue 
in some cases are related to sadism and death. 


* Compare my book on Selbstbewusstsein und Pers6nlichkeitsbewusstsein. 
Berlin: Springer, 1914. 








PAIN, LOVE AND FEAR 


By Karin STEVENS, M.D. 


LONDON 


The problem of the relation of pain to sexual pleasure has puzzled 
psychoanalysts. That some relation exists between both the inflicting 
and the enduring of pain and sexual excitement is established beyond 
all doubt clinically, most strikingly in the extreme form of some of 
the perversions, but also running through the sexual manifestations 
of people whose make-up is more or less pathological though their 
sexual aims are the normal heterosexual ones, and even playing a not 
inconsiderable part in the love life of people well enough adjusted to 
be called normal. 

It has been felt to be almost a contradiction in terms to suggest 
that pain can have any real part in its own right in love pleasure, and 
various theories have been put forward to explain its undoubted 


se 


presence there. The most outstanding of these are Freud’s “ Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle’? and “ The Economic Problem in Maso- 
chism,” which will be discussed in a moment. A good many psycho- 
analytic writers have attempted to explain away the apparent seeking 
of pain in the love life as an end in itself by pointing out the various 
ways in which a need for pain might accompany the sexual drive 
without in any way being itself the goal actually sought. Thus pain 
may be sought for the sake of punishment, to satisfy guilt, or again 
pain may be accidentally attached to sexual pleasure by early con- 
ditioning experiences, e.g., beating by a loved parent; or owing to 
early childish misconceptions concerning the nature of sexual activity 
conceiving it on the sadistic-masochistic model from observing ani- 
mals, seeing menstrual blood, and, most important of all, probably, 
the recognition of unwillingness or even abhorrence on the part of 
the mother for the father’s sexual advances. 

The readiness with which even apparently sheltered “ well- 
brought-up ” children adopt the notion of there being something cruel 
and terrible in sexuality must, I think, very often be a reflection of 
the feelings, conscious or unconscious, of their parents or nurses. So 
the sadistic masochistic attitude is passed on from generation to 
generation. 
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But over and above all these ways in which various forms of 
suffering may come to accompany sexual pleasure, I believe that 
some forms of pain may actually be component parts of the total goal 
of the female sex instinct drive, making with the other components a 
new whole in which the element which in isolation would be disagree- 
able ceases to be so and actually enhances the thrill of the whole 
experience. And if this be true of the female libido there would no 
doubt be a parallel tendency in the male libido to seek to inflict this 
pain. 

The very fact that children show such readiness to take up the 
idea of sexuality as something essentially mixed up with pain and 
danger seems to support this view that there is something in their 
own libido which predisposes them to seek either the suffering or the 
inflicting of pain. 

The idea that an element which in isolation would be profoundly 
disagreeable may enhance the pleasure of some compounds does not 
appear to us in the least strange in some forms of pleasure. A touch 
of pepper or mustard or bitters may greatly improve the flavor in 
cooking. We do not even find any great difficulty in accepting the 
fact that a spice of fear (which in isolation is perhaps more terrible 
to us even than pain itself) may enhance pleasure. Many sports owe 
their attraction to the element of danger, but it is essential that the 
fear aroused should not be so great that it cannot be mastered. 

Under normal conditions pain should only enter as one component 
into the whole experience which is the female sexual goal, and, as 
with fear in a dangerous sport, should not be so overwhelming that 
it swamps the total experience. It is also essential that it should not 
be mixed up with ideas of punishment, otherwise it produces hate, 
which destroys the harmony of the experience. 

Under pathological conditions, however, the pain component may 
appear in isolation as the goal sought. This happens when the suf- 
ferer makes use of the obsessional mechanism of displacement of 
affective emphasis. 

Supposing that some early exciting experience has had pain as 
one of its components, the pain element may be dissociated from the 
whole experience and appear in isolation as a satisfaction sought for 
itself. The rest of the sexual goal originally sought is repressed and 
the pain component alone takes on the urgency originally belonging 
to the whole. 

The emphasizing of the pain as the element selected is especially 
economical because it can combine sexual satisfaction with the punish- 
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ment of which the patient feels the need to justify even so mutilated 
a gratification. A further disguise is introduced when the pain 
element in the sexual situation is made the object of fear instead of 
frank satisfaction. This compromise is seen in an enormously wide 
range of cases, both men and women, when the female role is the one 
chosen by the libido. 

In psychotics what is going on is very frankly displayed. A 
female patient wanders distracted through the ward reiterating. “I 
don’t want to be cut up! Oh, No! No!” A male patient goes into 
an acute state of panic for fear his stomach will be ripped up. To me 
it seems that this fear cloaks a wish. The explanation of the woman's 
state of mind was made clearer to me by some remarks on the 
so-called female castration complex in Dr. Horney’s article “ Flight 
from Womanhood,” which was interestedly supported by Dr. Sylvia 
Payne in a recent article on the Superego. 

Dr. Horney traces the fear of injury and assault shown by some 
of her women patients to phantasies concerning the big father and 
the big baby. She says: “ Fear aroused by the incest phantasy in 
relation to the big father, and fear of injury caused by the fulfillment 
of the desire for the relatively big baby, is fear of a real danger in 
the same sense that the boy’s fear of castration is, especially if a birth 
in the family has shown that the mother is ill in bed when the baby 
arrives. The fear is, of course, linked to incest guilt just as the boy’s 
fear is. The little girl’s power of sexual excitement crystallizes 
around these ideas of her own physical mutilation.” 

Such a fixation of the sexual cravings on suffering and mutilation 
would be all the more understandable if there is truth in the theory 
here suggested that there is something in the female libido which does 
actually welcome pain as a part of its goal. All the instincts of self- 
preservation, however, protest, and the result is often the fixation of 
the girl’s libido on physical pain and danger appearing in conscious- 
ness as repudiation and terror. A very possible solution would be 
that the girl should take flight from her femininity and throw herself 
into the phantasy of being a boy. In this way she could escape the 
dreaded (and longed for) mutilation. She may feel it would be safer 
to be the one who inflicts the injury than the one who suffers it. This 
may be an important factor in the penis envy which women who 
repudiate their femininity so often show. 

With the boy, if he has made an identification with his mother 
and adopts in phantasy the female rdle, the same fixation on mutilation 
birth and coitus phantasies may occur. In addition, of course, there 
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will be also the fear of (and wish for) an actual castration which he 
would regard as the necessary preliminary to his becoming a woman. 

To turn now to Freud’s writings on this subject. He begins 
“The Economic Problem in Masochism ” by saying: “ If the mental 
processes are controlled by the pleasure principle so that the avoid- 
ance of pain and obtaining pleasure is their first aim, masochism is 
incomprehensible.’ With this I cannot agree. It seems to me a 
mistake to suppose that if pain is sought for itself this contradicts the 
pleasure principle. 

The sensation which we call pain is not the logical opposite of 
pleasure and the two are not mutually exclusive. The pleasure prin- 
ciple is that we seek libidinal gratification. This is not necessarily 
violated by seeking pain sensations. Pain may be simply one of the 
various bodily sensations which, like friction, pressure, etc., happen 
in fact to be erotogenic for the female libido. 

But it happens that this particular erotogenic sensation arouses 
also in the organism, on its self-preservative side, a strong impulse 
to get rid of it. This is not the “ Unlust,” anxiety, tension, which is 
the real opposite of libidinal satisfaction. It belongs to the other 
main or genic drive, self-preservation, which has its own separate 
aims. 

Some kinds of pain, then, are sensations which on the part of the 
female libido are sought and on the self-preservative side rejected. 
Hence arises the eternal conflict over the acceptance of the female 
libido by the Ego (instincts of self-preservation). 

Our total rejection of pain as a possible source of libidinal plea- 
sure is due to the almost universal rejection of the female libido itself. 

Up to a point, half surreptitiously, we all actually enjoy some 
kinds of pain, e.g., teasing a sore place, especially on the gums, feeling 
a bruise, etc. But we mutually suggest each other into the notion that 
all pain, ipso facto, by definition, absolutely equals the undesired, 
from all points of view. 

As to why the goal of the female libido should have an essential 
pain component, there is really no great cause for consternation, the 
physiological facts being that much of woman’s sexual life is bound 
up with a certain amount of suffering. Even normal menstruation 
is accompanied by discomfort and lassitude; the first coitus involves 
rupture of the hymen; labor is the classical pain situation. 

This is seized upon by the guilt and punishment drives and per- 
haps regarded, somewhere in the unconscious, by the majority of 
people even nowadays as “ The curse of Eve,” a retribution on her 
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for being so sexual. Surrounded by this atmosphere of sin and 
punishment this sexual plan, which might otherwise be frankly recog- 
nized as having erotogenic value, is resented and repudiated. 

The tangle to which civilization has reduced our love life has a 
particularly stifling effect on the female libido, so that the love life 
of women is often a very crippled affair. [I cannot help feeling that 
under more favorable circumstances the sexual crisis of women’s 
lives would be accompanied by much more frank sexual pleasure. 
The menstrual period, instead of being a time of irritability, tension 
and headaches, might contain something of the easing and langor 
of the period of repose which follows the satisfactory completion of 
the sexual act. The first coitus would be an experience of thrilling 
sexual fulfillment and labor might even be comparable to a supreme 
orgasm. 

[ am inclined to think that the pain situations actually sought as a 
component in the goal of the female libido would not amount to any- 
thing as severe as that which is often really endured by women in 
their sexual life. Such prevalent pain situations as severe menstru- 
ation and the agony of childbirth are probably not normal but the 
outcome of conflict and resistance to the female libido, expressing 
itself in disharmony in the uterine muscular coordination comparable 
to the colic which results from disturbances of peristalsis. 

We may now take up the problem of sadism and masochism, the 
association of sexual excitement with the inflicting or enduring of 
severe physical pain. 

We have said that the pain normally sought by the libido is prob- 
ably not severe. This seeking of severe physical pain is pathological. 
The pain sought may be severe because the need for punishment is 
strong, or it may be severe because of conditioning circumstances in 
the early sexual experiences, or again because of fixation on early 
phantasies of mutilation. But the motive which is perhaps strongest 
in associating severe pain with sexual excitement is hate and revenge. 

Love of pain, whether inflicted or suffered, appears to have two 
forms; one good, and giving a welcome physical arousal, one bad, in 
the morbid line of the perversions, springing from and increasing 
hate, giving a physical arousal which is rejected and called Lust. 
Sadism and masochism are love of pain in this second sense. Lust 
may be defined as sexual arousal accompanied by hate instead of love. 

In the cases where hate complicates the relation between love and 
pain it must always originally have been directed outwards and only 
secondarily turned inward against the self. In cases where there is 
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sexual desire to suffer severe pain sadism, originally directed out- 
ward, has been introjected adding to hate element to the female 
seeking of pain, turning it from love to masochism. 

In “The Economic Problem in Masochism”’ Freud puts forward 
this idea of introjected sadism as partly explaining masochism, but 
he considers that the main drive behind it is what he calls the death 
instinct. This is the most important contribution to the subject we 
are considering, the relation of pain to sexual pleasure, so we must 
stop and examine this death instinct to see whether there is such a 
thing and whether it will really explain masochism. 

Freud works out his theory of the death instinct in “ Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle.’ For him death is the goal of life. Every living 
organism aims at reducing tension and getting back to the inorganic 
state from which it started. This death instinct is not surrounded by 
the pleasure principle which rules supreme in its field of the libido 
and the conflict between these two, death instinct and libido, is the 
fundamental thing in life. The libido protects the organism from 
its own impulse of self-destruction by directing the death wish out- 
ward onto the external world. It then appears as sadism. Maso- 
chism is thus a primary instinct of self-destruction, reénforced by 
the regression of this sadism back to its primary goal, the self. 

I do not think that there is evidence to support this theory of a 
primary death instinct. Freud identifies it with what he calls the 
principle of repetition which we see operating everywhere in all 
instinct drives. 

With regard to this principle of repetition my attitude would be 
that it undoubtedly exists but that it is not the primary impulse which 
conflicts with the libido. This, on the contrary, I believe to be the 
primary ego instinct of self-preservation. 

We shall have to examine the evidence for this principle of repe- 
tition to see whether it really gives grounds for believing in the exist- 
ence of a primary death instinct. 

I suggest that the principle of repetition is simply the urge to 
reéxperience a previously experienced satisfaction. It underlies all 
living endeavor, both the strivings of the libido and of the Ego, 
which are, I suggest, the two great dynamic principles in life. The 
satisfaction of the libido is achieved concretely in its direct bodily 
form when first physical love sensations are aroused. This is joy, 
and lays down the primary pattern of joy for that organism. Even 
after the organism strives to approximate to this satisfaction pattern. 

The satisfaction of the Ego self-preserving instinct is achieved 
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when the body gets and uses without hindrance or conflict all that it 
needs for carrying on its life processes. This includes the pleasures 
of eating and drinking and resting, and also, | believe, something 
more permanent, a deep state of pleasure, a great part of which, 
however, is rarely conscious, becoming so only now and then in an 
ill-defined sense of profound somatic well-being. The organism 
constantly strives to produce and maintain this pleasure state. 

Thwarting of the striving of the libido to reproduce the primary 
pattern of its satisfaction produces grief and anxiety. Thwarting of 
the striving of the Ego impulse to reproduce and maintain somatic 
well-being arouses fear and anger which, when they are denied 
expression, fuse to form hate. 

It may be that anxiety and hate are only produced when the 
thwarting comes from within, from the Superego (the thwarting 
object which, because it is also loved, cannot be annihilated and so 
has to be introjected ). 

But I see no reason to identify the principle of repetition with a 
death instinct. The principle of repetition seems to me to be simply 
the organism’s effort to modify external reality in such a way as to 
bring about situations in which it may reexperience satisfactions like 
those which it has experienced before. Somatic pleasure, the experi- 
encing of bodily satisfactions, not death, seems to me to be the goal 
of organic life, either the satisfaction of carrying on the vital func- 
tions (the goal of the Ego, self-preserving instincts) or sexual satis- 
faction according to the pattern laid down by the organism’s first 
sexual experience. It is true that the pleasures sought by life are 
active and need expenditure of energy. Incidentally, energy is also 
expended in modifying reality to bring about the external conditions 
which these satisfactions demand. 

In order to secure these pleasures the organism stores up energy 
(anabolism) which is discharged (metabolism) either in the direct 
experiencing of the pleasure goal or in leading up to it. The result 
of this cycle is a return to equilibrium, but this return is not its goal. 
One might as well say that in a battle the goal aimed at by the artil- 
lerymen is to keep their cannons empty. This is certainly what 
results from their activities, but it is hardly the goal of their activities. 

The principle of repetition, defined as an attempt to secure again 
pleasure previously experienced, may be observed underlying both 
the Ego and the libido strivings. In the field of the libido it appears 
always as an endless attempt to reinstate the first sexual satisfaction 
expreienced. Pathologically, it appears not only in the attempt to 
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reinstate painful situations, but in all obsessional rituals, in fetishes, 
compulsions, steriotypies, hysterical symptoms, etc. 

In the cases where the experience to be repeated happens also to 
be painful, I suggest that the pain may really be sought for its own 
sake as an element in the female sexual goal, but the urge to reéx- 
perience pain may be overdetermined, arising from the drive to repeat 
sexual satisfaction plus other drives, the need to atone for guilt by 
punishment, and, most important, perhaps, hate, taking itself out in 
revenge originally turned outward, later introjected and turned 
against the self. Indeed whenever a human being’s life shows that 
sort of fatal repetition of disaster upon disaster which Freud speaks 
of as seeming almost demoniacal in its relentlessness, it may be that 
it is always revenge, turned back against the self, which is the driving 
force. 

In the field of the Ego self-preserving instincts the principle of 
repetition is equally apparent. We repeat again and again the pro- 
found satisfactions of breathing, eating, excreting, muscular exertion 
and sleeping with a monotony that never palls. 

This repetition which we see behind all instinctive drives is real 
enough, but it cannot be identified with any death wish and is not in 
conflict with the libido. It is in complete harmony with the pleasure 
principle, seeking satisfaction always. 

There is, however, another type of repetition which does appear 
to conflict with the pleasure principle. 

Among the clinical phenomena which have to be accounted for 
by any theory which attempts to explain our apparent tendency to 
seek pain for its own sake are such things as the battle dreams which 
occur so often in soldiers who have been subjected to intolerable 
experiences of horror and fear. These soldiers frequently show a 
drive to reproduce again and again in dreams the terrible experiences 
through which they have passed. Here we have, very strikingly, a 
tendency to repeat which seems hard to reconcile with the pleasure 
principle. 

Concerning this drive to repeat experiences which could appar- 
ently have no pleasure value for the dreamer Freud suggests that it 
is an attempt to master the overwhelming experience, to get up some 
countercharge of energy on the part of the self to meet the over- 
whelming charge from without by which at the time of the experience 
the sufferer was simply stunned. This, if it were so, would be an 
effort on the part of the organism to survive, to go on living in the 
face of a threat of disruption, quite the opposite of the death instinct. 
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Freud recognizes this but meets it by saying that the organism is 
determined to die only in its own way, and strenuously resists all 
other opportunities of death. 

To illustrate his suggestion that we have a tendency sometimes to 
try to master unmanageable experiences by living them over again, 
Freud, in “ Beyond the Pleasure Principle,” gives the example of the 
play of a little boy of eighteen months. The baby used to show no 
resentment at his mother’s leaving him for hours, but dealt with the 
disappointment by a game in which he used to throw away all his 
toys, saying ““O—O—O,” which was taken to mean “ gone away.” 
Freud suggests that the baby was trying, by reproducing it volun- 
tarily in play, somehow to master the painful situation of his mother 
leaving him by creating it himself, so that at least he should not be a 
passive sufferer but himself in control of the situation. 

I do not feel quite satisfied with this explanation of the need to 
repeat painful experiences. I think there is more to be said. 

The psychophysical organism may be regarded as an instrument 
for the accumulation and discharge of energy, the whole cycle storing 
up and then discharging, being more or less pleasurable when the 
stimulation, sensory or emotional, is not excessive and the discharge 
is adequate. Excessive stimulation, or stimulation which fails to be 
discharged, upsets the harmony of the organism, and may even 
endanger its existence. I think what Freud calls the attempt to 
master the unmanageable situation by living it over again, what he 
describes as an attempt to bind the free energy produced by the 
excessive stimulation, is really an attempt to secure discharge for the 
pent-up energy. It does seem as if stimulation is tolerable in a great 
measure in proportion to the organism’s power of discharging it 
adequately. Whenever there is bodily reaction to a stimulus its effect 
is reduced. This is why real physical injury reduces the danger of 
psychological shock in traumatic neuroses, and why mental patients 
(who are threatened with excessive stimulation from within by the 
return of the repressed) produce bodily conversion symptoms, and 
often frankly long to be afflicted with some real bodily illness. In 
the field of everyday experience the harmless convulsions of laughter 
or tears afford marked relief for psychic tension. 

Any discharge seems to afford some relief, but the most satisfac- 
tory discharges are those which are appropriate, that is, which deal 
with the stimulus according to the instinct patterns which the organ- 
ism has learned to seek as pleasure goals. 
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This need to discharge, then, even though it leads in fact to the 
repetition of highly painful experiences, need not be looked upon as 
utterly beyond the pleasure principle. It is actually an attempt, at 
least, to get back to the pleasure principle, which is simply the drive 
to discharge stored up energy according to the instinct patterns which 
satisfy the cravings of the libido and the Ego. 

In order to discharge the pent-up energy generated by external 
stimuli which failed originally to secure adequate outlet, the organism 
seems to adopt the method of introjection. The troublesome experi- 
ence is incorporated within the self so that it may be worked over in 
the hope of securing some more or less adequate discharge. This 
seems to be what is happening in battle dreams and in the case of 
the baby whose mother disappointed him. 

This mechanism of introjection of a painful experience is the 
mechanism by which every baby more or less deals with the dis- 
appointment and pain inflicted on him by his beloved. Psychoanalysis 
regards this as the normal way in which the Superego is formed. I 
have been wondering whether the motive behind this introjection may 
not be the same as that which I suggest is behind the repetition tend- 
ency which shows itself in battle dreams also, the need to find a way 
of discharging the pent-up energy which was prevented by conflict 
of some kind from finding adequate outlet originally. Just as in the 
battle situation fear and duty prevented adequate reaction, so also 
the introjection of the parent which results in the formation of the 
Superego occurs only after the parent has thwarted the child pro- 
ducing rage, fear and disappointment, which cannot be given full vent 
because of the child’s conflicting love. A state of undischarged 
emotional tension is set up. The incorporation of the loved-hated 
parent with a part of the Ego (the formation of the Superego by 
introjection) makes discharge possible in the form of righteous 
indignation against all sinners, not excluding the self. 

This principle of repetition by introjection, then, which is lilus- 
trated in battle dreams and in the formation of the Superego, may 
perhaps be explained as an attempt to discharge pent-up emotion, 
which, owing to peculiarities in the occurrence of the original stimu- 
lation, was left undischarged. 

It might seem that this need to discharge emotion, to relieve the 
tension of pent-up energy, could be called a death instinct, the need 
to relieve tension and get back from life to the inorganic state. But 
as I have said, I do not feel that the mere getting back to equilibrium 
is the goal aimed at, though it may be the result always reached when 
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the goal has been won. ‘The goal seems to me to be the accumulation 
of energy and its discharge in reaction patterns which the organism 
has learnt to seek as its pleasure goals. Some stimuli are much 
better than others from this point of view, but the organism strives 
always to convert energy derived from stimuli into more or less 
pleasurable forms of discharge. 

When tension becomes excessive it has got to be discharged some- 
how, if need be in a mere convulsion; the need may be too urgent to 
permit of a choice of more pleasurable discharges, but I do not see 
that any of the manifestations of the principle of repetition which 
we have heen considering, even the battle dreams, and the introjection 
of painful experiences, in any way support the idea of a primary 
death instinct, or indeed even really conflicts with the universal apphi- 
cation of the pleasure principle. 

One may, if one likes, however, speak of a principle of repetition 
which does not really conflict with life and may be identified with 
death, but which does not in any way enter into the life process and 
cannot be classed with the instincts of the living organism. In terms 
of Bergsonian philosophy this would be called the principle of matter, 
the inanimate, as opposed to creation, mind, the animate. Matter 
repeats the old, life creates the new. Organisms being made of 
matter are not wholly alive. When they die they behave like matter 
again, and whenever the living urge slackens, the tendency towards 
matter and repetition reasserts itself. 

I do not think, however, that this tendency towards matter was 
what Freud meant by the principle of repetition. 

So far we have been discussing the principle of repetition to see 
whether I*reud is right in calling it a death instinct and using it to 
support his theory that the two great drives in living beings are 
libido and death instinct and that these two are always in conflict. 

We have argued that the principle of repetition is real enough 
but is in complete harmony with the pleasure principle and does not 
conflict with the libido. We may now go back to our main theme, 
the relation of pain to the libido. 

In “The Economic Problem in Masochism” Freud explicitly 
equates his death instinct with masochism. He says: “It might be 
said that the death instinct active in the organism . . . 1s identical 
with masochism.”” According to this masochism, the death instinct 
is one of the two primary drives of the organism, the other being the 
libido, and these two are in perpetual conflict. Masochism and sadism 
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spring from the death instinct, not from the libido. Sadism is simply 
the death instinct somehow altered in its aim by the libido so that it 
is directed away from the self towards objects of the outer world. 
Sadism is projected masochism. 

To me it seems that this is a false trail into which Freud has been 
led by his theory of the death instinct which I do not believe to be 
well founded. 

I suggest that there is no primary death instinct: that the original 
fundamental conflict is between the Ego instinct of self-preservation 
and the libido: that both of these primary instincts seek pleasure, 
following the principle of repetition: that masochism and sadism are 
morbid manifestations of the libido, female and male, often no doubt 
reinforced by secondary masochism and sadism, secondary masochism 
being sadism introjected and directed against the self, secondary 
sadism being masochism directed outward. 

We have called masochism and sadism “ morbid” manifestations 
of the female and male libido. They are not purely libidinal in origin. 
Pain, suffered or inflicted, may be an essential component of the goal 
of the libido, but masochism and sadism are complicated by an Ego 
component of hate in the forms of cruelty or need for punishment. 
The cruelty is derived from the primary Ego reaction of hatred and 
revenge; the need for punishment is probably always to a great 
extent cruelty and revenge introjected. The need for punishment 
comes from the Superego which originates by introjection of the first 
love object, the parent, who was also the first to hurt and disappoint 
and punish arousing hatred and revenge. When the loved-hated one 
is introjected the punisher is introjected and henceforward continues 
in the new form of the Superego to inflict punishment. The revenge 
which formerly was directed outward now turns against the self into 
whom the loved-hated one has been incorporated. Henceforward 
the self punishes itself and revenges itself on itself for the punish- 
ment. The more cruel the original love object and the greater the 
hate originally directed towards it, the more cruel, harsh, and tyran- 
nical will the Superego be and the greater the need for punishment 
(the Ego component of masochism). 

This need for punishment coupled with revenge against the intro- 
jected love object which so often adds itself to the true aim of the 
female libido is sexualized by the association, getting behind it a 
double drive, one from the Ego and the other from the libido, and 
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sexualized revenge may more or less completely replace both the 
morality which it is the normal function of the Superego to impose 
and also the normal love life. 

Freud says: ‘“ The Sadism of the Superego ” (that is, the loved- 
hated one introjected) “ and the masochism of the Ego” (by which 
he means the death instinct, but I should rather say the female libido) 
‘supplement each other and combine to produce the same effects.” 
He adds: ‘“ Its dangerousness lies in its origin in the death instinct.” 
Here, as was said, I think he is astray. Its dangerousness lies in the 
element of hate: this in sadism is a danger to others, introjected it 
is a danger to the self and is usually the driving force behind suicides. 

To return now to the relation between pain, love, and fear. What 
is suggested is that some forms of pain may be sought by the female 
libido for their own sakes, apart from any question of hate or revenge 
or need for punishment : when these are added the emotion is changed 
from love to masochism. 

If this be so it would appear that there may be something inherent 
in the very nature of the female libido which conflicts with the Ego 
instinct of self-preservation, making an acceptance of the female side 
of our love life inevitably more difficult than acceptance of the male 
side, which is, essentially, less a menace to self-preservation. It may 
be, however, that when the inevitable fear is successfully mastered, 
the reward in the total experience gained is proportionally more 
intense, as we saw in the case of the successful achievement of a 
dangerous sport. 

All love, however, male as well as female, is in a measure a danger 
to the Ego and arouses a defensive fear which needs to be overcome 
before love can be fully enjoyed. In the case of the female libido 
this fear must be especially powerful, and, in a sense, well founded. 

But it is not only the Ego instinct of self-preservation that is 
roused to react with fear against object love; the libido is divided 
against itself by object love and adds its own resistance to any trans- 
ference of love from the se!f to another. In infancy the libido is 
wholly invested in the self narcissistically and thus the pure Ego 
instinct is greatly reinforced in the fight for self-preservation. 

In object love this narcissistic self-love is depleted in favor of an 
external object and this inevitably weakens the powerful support 
originally given to the Ego self-preserving instincts by the narcis- 
sistic libido. Thus the Ego instinct and the narcissistic libido combine 
to resist the danger with which object love threatens the self. 
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Much more clinical material would of course be needed before it 
would be possible to decide upon the view here suggested, that the 
female libido does actually normally seek pain as one component of 
its goal. It remains but a suggestion. It does, however, fit in with 
some observed facts such as nightmares in which desire and self- 
preservation appear to come into direct conflict, and even more strik- 
ingly with the schizophrenic panic. The terror here felt is terror of 
the return of the Id, the banished libido, and the panic seems to be 
most intense just when what threatens to return, whether in the male 
or the female, unmistakably proclaims itself to be the repressed 


female libido. 








THE DIAGNOSIS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 


By Beatrice M. HINKLE, M.D. 


In bringing before you for discussion the subject of psycho- 
logical types, I have had in mind two things: first, the importance 
of understanding type classification and diagnosis for the great 
contribution it can make to the problem of human relationships; 
and second, its value for the individual himself and for the psycho- 
logical analysis of his particular problem. There is a great deal of 
loose talk and careless use of type terminology by unqualified per- 
sons, and even from those who should know better. This causes 
confusion and discredits a work that is in itself difficult and complex, 
but at the same time of great service for the comprehension of the 
complexities of human behavior and the extraordinarily diverse atti- 
tudes towards the same environmental situations. 

The marked differences in reaction and behavior toward similar 
conditions and environmental situations among human beings—not 
only between races, but among individuals of the same race, and 
more narrowly grouped still, between members of the same family— 
has long been a subject of observation and discussion. 

Every family reveals individuals as different in so-called tem- 
perament and in corresponding psychological reactions as though 
they were not related, and parents are frequently at a loss to under- 
stand these opposite and contrasting children which they have pro- 
duced. The distinctions between children are supposed to be due 
to their individual differentiation, and parents and teachers are 
admonished to regard the individuality of the child; whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the individual quality is littlke more than a spark or 
a faint trace indicating the possibility of the growth of a true 
individuality. 

Every person and every living creature is an individual from the 
biological standpoint, but psychological individuality is something 
to be won and organized from the numerous natural tendencies and 
possibilities with which the child comes into the world. Science and 
students of human behavior in general, have been much more inter- 
ested in discovering the similarities among diverse people and in 
referring to the common and universal characteristics of humanity 
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than in working out the differences and distinctions, while individ- 
uals themselves almost universally cling to the belief that they are 
unique and distinctive creatures, each one unlike anyone else. No 
greater offense can be given than to tell a person that the cherished 
quality or attitude which he regards as his particular mark of indi- 
viduality is a very ordinary mechanism and reaction which is in no 
way distinctive, but which he shares in common with many others. 

Now, as usually happens with these strongly opposed attitudes, 
in this case, one group holding to the similarities and the other to the 
differences, the truth is found to lie with both sides. An irrecon- 
cilable situation is thus produced and, through the tension engen- 
dered, a new movement is forced and a new position for the entire 
problem may be gained. Thus the existence of distinct psycho- 
logical types was discovered. 

However, the whole tendency of modern psychology and modern 
thought engaged upon the study of human behavior and human 
beings themselves, has been to level and to reduce the differences, 
to emphasize the homogeneous character and show that the boasted 
individual distinctions, the separate personality to which every one 
clings so tenaciously, is little more than an egocentric illusion. And 
to this great leveling process Freud’s psychology and theories gave 
a tremendous impetus. Freud himself speaks of the last great 
wound given to man’s self-love by “the endeavor to prove that the 
ego of each one of us is not even master in his own house, but that 
he must remain content with the veriest scraps of information about 
what is going on unconsciously in his own mind.” 

Nevertheless, through the very technique of psychoanalysis 
which, on one hand, operates so strongly in favor of the leveling 
process, a means has been gained through which a deeper and pro- 
founder insight into the foundations of human reactions has become 
possible. This deeper insight has revealed very clearly great differ- 
ences in psychological mechanisms and processes among people 
which, although not the exclusive possession of one individual, never- 
theless break up into smaller groups the great human family, and 
justifies the attempt to create a classification of human beings into 
distinct types, based upon profound psychological differences rather 
than upon the shallow distinctions of country, race, or color. 

Dr. Jung’s first contribution to this subject was the recognition 
of two very definite and opposite attitudes with which different 
persons meet the world and react to stimulus generally. These 
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strongly marked differences in reaction and personality are observ- 
able in all the activities of life; in the way with which they deal with 
objects, in the mode of thought and the philosophy on which their 
lives rest. 

One type of individual looks eagerly and hopefully out upon life 
and its possibilities, goes forth with confidence to meet it, feels 
‘what others do, I can do also,” has a friendly attitude and sense of 
belonging and being at home in the world, and is usually quite 
unconscious of himself or of any deep philosophical problem within 
life, unless something happens to throw him back upon himself and 
make him aware. His general attitude is positive and affirmative, 
and, on the whole, uncritical. He is what Nietzsche calls the “ Yea 
Sayer,” and is easily occupied and identified with many objects out- 
side of himself. His natural inclination is to scatter and spread out 
over the surface of life instead of concentrating or penetrating 
deeply. 

The other group looks out upon the world rather thoughtfully 
and soberly. The individual regards it somewhat with distrust; 
it is an unknown place, full of disturbing elements, which are alien 
to him. He is separate and distinct from it and feels it is more 
inimical than friendly, and, therefore, bears careful watching to see 
that it does not overwhelm or harm him. There is an element of 
suspicion always present even though he may not realize this, and 
he feels he must move cautiously in order to gain his own aims, 
otherwise he will surely be denied. The situation itself, or the 
object and its claims, gain little positive or independent consider- 
ation, for his consciousness is primarily focused upon his ego and 
its safe-guarding. He is generally very self-conscious and never, 
except in moments of exaltation or intense excitement, does he lose 
his awareness of self. This produces a definite effect upon his atti- 
tude to the world and towards the object which is viewed entirely 
according to a subjective valuation. 

Now these very marked differences in attitude towards the same 
environmental situation are caused, according to Jung, by two distinct 
psychological processes which his modifications of Freud’s libido 
theory made it possible to explain from the standpoint of the move- 
ment of the libido. In one group this movement is an outflowing 
one, towards the periphery—the world and its objects, with which 
he identifies himself—and these persons he calls extroverts; in the 
other, the movement is inflowing towards the center—the ego, its 
needs and concerns—and these he calls introverts. In other words, 
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in one group of persons the movement of the libido is centrifugal, 
and in the other centripetal—the power comes out of the subject 
for the one and it comes out of the object for the other and he 
retreats before it. The one attacks the world directly, adapts to 
it or wrestles with it more or less as an equal; the other is attacked 
by it—it is overwhelming, and he retreats into his inner fastness 
until he can find some way of circumventing it and preserving his 
own separateness at the same time. The object, in general terms, 
is his enemy, and to use Adler’s expression, his “ style of life” is 
determined by this inner lack of positive feeling for the object and 
his inadequate self-feeling in its presence. 

Because the psychology of the introvert type is more difficult and 
complex both to himself and to others, and the individuals are con- 
scious of a definite sense of inferiority, they make a greater demand 
for understanding than the extrovert and, viewed from the stand- 
point of external life, they appear less able to meet its ordinary 
demands. On the other hand, viewed from the standpoint of thought 
values, of the idea and of the inner life, they are the producers of 
the greatest philosophies, religions and transcendent theories. They 
force upon the extrovert the necessity for an adaptation to them and 
to their entirely different psychological processes, and thereby con- 
tribute to the development in him of the opposite processes from 
those under which he normally functions. Also, the introverts are 
forced to adapt to the extroverts through the very exigency and need 
of life itself. Thus they complement each other: the introvert when 
on his normal path, forcing the claims of the subject—the ego and 
the inner life; and the extrovert the claims of the object—the neces- 
sity of meeting external reality, grasping it, altering it, and adapting 
to it. 

Jung has discussed at great length in his book, “ Psychological 
Types,” the differing attitudes produced by these two main directions 
of the libido as seen in philosophy, religion, poetry, and aesthetics. 
The distinctions between these two basic types is very great, and yet 
in well adapted persons the differences are frequently of a character 
that are not clearly visible in gross outward conduct and behavior, 
for the differences lie primarily in the relation of the individuals to 
the object and to the subject. When a better relation to the object 
by the one for whom it is lacking, and to the subject or the ego, as 
it is commonly called, by the other is attained, then the marked 
distinctions ordinarily observable in external conduct tend to dis- 
appear. However, the underlying, distinctive mechanisms in each 
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type can generally be demonstrated, for the dominant characteristics 
of the type to which the individual naturally belongs is never 
completely lost. 

The great difficulty with the adaptation of the simple introvert 


1 
} 


lies in his dislike of and inability to deal with the unexpected—the 


fortuitous and irrational element in life and conduct. Things ought 


to proceed along regular and ordered lines according to a system or 


plan as worked out in thought, but they do not, and this presents an 


17 


overwhelming difficulty to him as it does to all pure thinking 


abstracted from life itself or living processes. On the other hand, 

the extrovert moving in closer relation to the changing and unknown 

life processes, himself more nearly of a piece with them, can meet 

the unexpected and irrational situation more easily and can quickly 
- : 


proceed to change himself and his ideas to fit the new situation 


presented. This is due to his direct relation to the object. This 


capacity produces an effect of power and ease in relation to the 


world, but, on the other hand, it tends to bind the personality fast 


to the objects of sense and material values. Therefore, psycholog 
ical values belonging to the individual himself, his own inner attain 
ment as a conscious human being, which alone gives real satisfaction 
and a sense of value, are swallowed up in the externally organized 


“2 
mask which Jung calls the persona. This condition, sooner or later, 
under the impact of some great difficult or problem that life presents 
to us all, collapses so that we have the frequent spectacle of thi 
apparently successful and well adapted extrovert falling into a 
rosis quite comparable to that of the more difficult and unadapted 
introvert. Therefore, it is obvious that there is something equall 
wrong with this as an exclusive attitude. 

Now, besides these two fundamental types of extrovert and intr 
vert, Jung recognized that there were others presenting psycholog 
ical tendencies to which the description of the two main types did 
not wholly apply. In endeavoring to find the significance of these 
variations, he came to his couception of four basic psychological 
functions: thinking, feeling, sensation, and intuition, which people 
use in making their adaptation. He observed that these functions 
play different roles in different people, that they are not all equally 
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developed or used by all people, but that for some the function « 
thought is the chief means of adaptation, while for others feeling 


plays the major rdle; with still others sensation is the chief criterion 


of value, and many use intuition as the dominant function for grasp 
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ing the world. ‘Therefore, he conceived the idea of using these four 
functions to describe his psychological types using the influence of 
the movement of the libido as it appeared in the extrovert or intro- 
vert, merely as an attitude possessed by all people regardless of the 
functions used in adaptation. By this means he created eight types 
which he calls the thinking extrovert or introvert, the feeling extro- 
vert or introvert, the sensation extrovert or introvert, and the intui- 
tive extrovert or introvert. According to this plan, the function used 
determines the type, and the behavior, reactions, and attitudes are 
all considered as produced by the employment of the particular 
function. His description of these types is given in his book, 
‘“ Psychological Types.” 

Now in order not to produce too much confusion in this already 
difficult and important subject of type psychology, I shall particu- 
larly speak of my own classification and description, for, although 
based on Jung’s original findings, it has developed from a different 
viewpoint than that of Jung. Nevertheless, there is much agree- 
ment in the essential elements and thus it affords a substantial and 
independent verification of Jung’s observations. The differences in 
approach and in the handling of the subject also afford a good illus- 
tration of the distinctions between the extrovert and introvert modes 
of functioning; one created subjectively and theoretically through 
the function of thought and more or less independent of the object; 
the other based on a close relation with, and observation of, the 
object itself. 

Starting with a clear recognition of Jung’s two basic types of 
introvert and extrovert, which are everywhere observable and can 
easily be recognized and verified, it soon became very obvious to me 
also that this classification was too general and too large to be of 
specific value for the numerous individuals who displayed tendencies 
and behavior characteristics which partook of the nature of both 
types, and for the many variations that occur in the psychology of 
all human beings. That is, there were introverts who seemed to be at 
ease and direct in their relation to the world, and extroverts for 
whom adaptation and the relation to the object were difficult. Never- 
theless, even though this was so, a careful study revealed that there 
was always a basic psychic attitude which corresponded to the major 
tendency, and that no matter how extroverted certain people appeared 
to be, there were distinct difference between them and the true extro- 
vert and, likewise, even though introverted and subjctive, other 
persons were not true introverts. To my mind, the problem pre- 
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sented by these two main types of individuals resolved itself into 
the possession of a definite underlying psychic mechanism entirely 
different in kind. As I saw it, the main differences among individuals 
of both extrovert and introvert types depended in the last analysis 
upon the degree of subjectivity and objectivity they possessed, and, 
according to this condition, both thought and action were affected 
in the largest degree. I saw that people could be self-aware and 
subjective in their psychology without altering the distinctive rela- 
tion to the object and to the ego; in other words, they were still 
extroverts; and, contrariwise, I saw that the introvert could be as 
objective in attitude and give an overvaluation to the object quite 
as much as is postulated of the extrovert, and still possess completely 
the introvert psychic mechanism. Furthermore, it became more and 
more evident to me that a rigid classification was impossible and yet 
remain true to individuals as they existed; for potentially all 
tendencies, functions, and possibilities are latent in everyone. There- 
fore, it was largely a matter of the degree of psychological develop- 
ment in one direction or another that determined the variations 
from the main types of extrovert and introvert. Following this 
observation, I was able to isolate and classify for practical purposes 
certain well defined psychological processes, reaction mechanisms, 
and modes of behavior which are exhibited in common by different 
groups of individuals, according to the criterion of objectivity and 
subjectivity. 

Abstracting and coordinating these attitudes and processes, I have 
defined six types. These I call Simple Extrovert and Simple Intro- 
vert, Objective Extrovert and Objective Introvert, Subjective Extro- 
vert and Emotional Introvert. The latter term, Emotional Introvert, 
describes the marked distinction between the individuals belonging 
to this particular group and to the other introvert types who are 
noticeably lacking in emotional expression. In contradistinction to 
them, the Emotional Introverts are characterized hy highly emo- 
tional reactions. The first two types, the Simple Extrovert and the 
Simple Introvert, I have takea as the mean from which the others 
diverge in opposite directions, and these types correspond in the main 
to Jung’s original description which I have already discussed. 

The individuals belonging both to the Simple Extrovert and 
Simple Introvert types are generally fairly well adapted persons 
from the external point of view, relatively stable, but each is turned 
predominantly to one side of the psychological whole through which, 
theoretically, the fully developed individual should function. These 
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persons are the most easily recognized of all types for they present 
very distinct and marked differences in attitude and quite opposite 
reactions to similar stimuli. For instance, when one meets a rather 
reserved, pleasant-mannered, self-contained, unemotional, perhaps 
idealistic individual who gives the impression of thoughtfulness, and 
who, when you talk to him enthusiastically about some new project 
or idea of yours, listens quietly, shows a modicum of interest, and 
whose first remark will be to disclose some reason why you are quite 
mistaken in your enthusiasm and that your project can only fail 
inevitably, and that he does not quite approve of it, be sure you are 
talking to an introvert. This does not mean that all introverts react 
just this way, but it is fairly typical of the introverted process. 

The centripetal movement of the libido typically produces thought 
instead of action as the first reaction to stimuli; therefore, he can- 
not easily rise to any immediate acceptance of anything which implies 
action. The impulse to action, which is the first response of the 
extrovert, or the centrifugal movement, is retarded in the introvert 
so that he must think out a carefully formed plan of action before 
he begins to act. Consequently, for him action is delayed, for it is 
more under control of conscious will and thought than it is for the 
extrovert, while the spontaneous activity of the introvert is bound 
up with the thought process. Just the opposite is true of the 
extrovert. 

Normally the first impulse of the extrovert in response to a 
stimulus is for direct action, and he thinks about it secondly. Objects 
and situations belonging to the concrete world are the material of his 
interest and his danger is always the loss of himself as a separate 
entity in the object. In fact, as far as his consciousness is con- 
cerned, he can be quite unaware of his own existence, being entirely 
absorbed in the object or situation. Such a thing can never happen 
to an introvert. He is at all times aware of himself, and often pain- 
fully so—for a sense of inferiority lies deeply within him. The 
extrovert, through his easy identification with the object, can gen- 
erally follow the fortuitous and changing movements of life with 
comparatively little difficulty, but the introvert, who is ever separate 
and distinct from the object, must construct a plan with which to 
meet the situation, and when this alters or changes he is left at a 
loss how to proceed. For his adaptation is made not to the thing 
itself, but to his image of it and his thought about it. 

The explanation of this difference lies in the fact that the extro- 
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vert definitely orientates himself by objects, and inwardly possesses 
images of objects, while the introvert orientates himself by images, 
not images of the object, but pure images, as Jung calls them; that 
is, they are congenital creations of the mind existing potentially 
already in the protoplasm and depending upon experience to stimu- 
late them into activity. These are what Jung calls primordial 
images, and it is by means of these images that the introvert attempts 
his adaptation to the external world. He creates the world out of 
himself. This accounts, on the one hand, for his great difficulty in 
dealing with the actual object, and on the other hand, for his capacity 
to produce world systems, philosophies, and religions. 

The reaction towards painful conditions and difficulties is also 
very characteristic of each type. From a painful situation or diff- 
culty, the extrovert turns violently away and tries to forget it. 
He thrusts it out of mind, buries his pain, and will not recognize it, 
and immediately tries to place his interest upon another object. The 
introvert, on the contrary, takes the painful or difficult situation to 
himself{i—he hugs it to him and retires within himself to brood and 
meditate over it. 

The Objective types, both extroverts and introverts, comprise 
those people for whom the external and material values of life 
represent the total worth. You have all seen them—they exist 
among children who are simple and direct and rarely present psycho- 
logical problems. Their world is a very simple one, containing just 
one dimension; they have no real interest or appreciation of phan- 
tasy or imagination, and are interested in the objective value as their 
senses perceive it. They are generally unromantic, conscientious, 
and unaesthetic. They usually adapt to life very easily and unques- 
tioningly until something goes wrong with the simple conception 
and they are forced to recognize its complexities. The subjective 
functions of feeling and intuition play the smallest part in their 
psychology and the direct sense perception of pleasure and pain is 
their real guide. One recognizes in talking to them that there are 
whole aspects of life for which they have no understanding, and a 
kind of mental blindness seems to exist of which they are entirely 
unaware. The differences between the objective extrovert and the 
objective introvert are the fundamntal differences in psychic mechan- 
isms between the introvert and extrovert psychology, but they tend 
towards similar objective attitudes and values. These people can 
be said to be psychologically unawakened, or when the condition has 
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developed as the result of selection and repression, it can go so far 
as to entirely destroy all soul values. For the introvert this is a 
very tragic thing, for the soul or spiritual values are his real and 
superior interests—the external world and sense objects being prop- 
erly secondary; whereas for the objective extrovert the values are 
reversed and he can completely lose his soul and never realize his 
loss or be aware of his lack. This is never true for the introvert. 

Few great men ever belonged to the strictly objective types, for 
these types lack the capacity of creative imagination and the vision 
which all great men possess. The chief psychological function used 
by these types in sensation. This function of sensation affects the 
understanding and influences the behavior patterns of the individuals 
to the degree that the subjective functions of feeling and intuition 
are partially active or latent. 

Standing at the opposite end of the pole from the objective types 
are the subjective types: those individuals who possess in marked 
degree both movements of the libido but with the strongest feelings 
attached to the ego or to the psychological values and the inner life, 
in contradistinction to the external, material values of the objective 
types. 

When the psychic relation to the external world and the object 
is of an extroverted character, I call this type the subjective extro- 
vert, in order to emphasize the distinction between this type and the 
simple extrovert, whose relation to inner values and the subjective 
aspect is much less. I call the complementary type the emotional 
introvert, for here the psychic relation to the world and the object 
bears an introverted character, but the emotional quality which is so 
lacking in the other introvert types is, in this type, often very pro- 
nounced. It is not so difficult to diagnose a simple extrovert or 
simple introvert type, for with a little study one can pick out very 
easily among one’s acquaintances individuals who possess clearly 
marked extrovert or introvert type characteristics, and whose person- 
alities are clearly defined; but there are vast numbers of individuals 
who possess many of the obvious tendencies of both types. There 
are extroverts who are subjective and self-conscious, who feel 
inferiority, who are not well adapted to the world or the object, 
and who are unable to create a happy inner world for themselves: 
there are introverts who are apparently outgoing and entirely occu- 
pied with the object and who appear not at all interested in any inner 
life, but whose sole interest is centered upon the external world and 
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its gifts. Therefore, some fundamental and ever present distin- 
guishing mechanism is necessary for differentiation among these 
people in order to have any validity as a determiner of type. 

As a matter of fact, all introverts have some outward movement 
of the libido, for without this normal life would cease, although all 
extroverts do not have the inward movement of the libido towards 
the self; instead, the self is frequently entirely absorbed by the 
object of interest, and is revealed indirectly through the object. 
Among these mixed types, as can be surmised, the greatest difficul- 
ties in diagnosing individuals are found. For if one depends for 
one’s judgment only upon the outer appearances and _ superficial 
aspects of the personality, it is quite as easy to be mistaken in one’s 
opinion as to be correct. In a country where the predominant 
national psychology is that of the extrovert type, as in America, for 
instance, the introverts are influenced and affected to a marked de- 
gree so that their own type can be obscured. The collective ideals 
and aspirations, the particular cultural norms belonging to the extro- 
vert are assumed and striven for by them, without realizing the 
futility of this effort for their type. The slogan, “ Forget it, think 
only of your work or what you are doing,” is an entirely abnormal 
way for the introvert whose processes function in a different fashion. 
And contrariwise, in a country whose predominant psychological 
type is that of the introvert, as Germany, for instance, the extroverts 
inevitably take over and respond to the introvert’s cultural ideals and 
restrictions to their detriment. 

In this way the natural type character is frequently obscured 
and concealed under the assumed reactions and attitudes belonging 
to the opposite type. The effort is generally a forced one and is not 
satisfactory to the individual, although he does not know the reason 
for this. For one must live through one’s own type characteristics 
fully before taking on or assuming those of a different type. Only 
in this way does one really fulfill oneself. 

The mixed types, the emotional introvert and the subjective 
extrovert, frequently possess certain characteristics which appear 
similar to a superficial observer. In general, they may both have 
quick responsive reactions; normally they reveal their emotions 
easily, they are subject to moods of great enthusiasm and _ over- 
flowing ardor on the one hand, and a depression and gloom on the 


other. These moods take varying forms; with the subjective extro- 
vert, they frequently stop at a flat level in which the world seems 
gray and uninteresting, and they become self-conscious, but the mood 
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rarely possesses the inimical character that it does for the emotional 
introvert. The world simply loses its charm. The true introverted 
mechanism, on the contrary, causes the libido to flow backward as 
far in the opposite direction as it formerly rose in the forward move- 
ment. These persons do not stop at the flat level but move down- 
ward, animating the fears and terrors of the unknown, the collective 
unconscious; so that the dark mood takes on a black hue and in the 
effort to escape from the painful uncertainties, the fears and appre- 
hensions which possess the soul, the mechanism of projection oper- 
ates so that the world and the object which formerly seemed desirable 
now appears actively injurious. 

The projection mechanism operates with the subjective extrovert 
also, but with the normal members of the type it rarely clothes the 
object with the dangerous power that it does so frequently in the 
case of the emotional introvert. 

Both these types are frequently in person most attractive and 
alluring; the subjective extrovert for his stimulating quality, the 
suggestion of prospective values to be won, the ready espousal of and 
fervor given to new ideas which, in his uncritical surrender to them 
or identification with them, coupled with the consequent faith and 
assurance, frequently carries all before him. He lures and promises, 
but does not always fulfill. 

The emotional introvert, on the other hand, is felt to possess each 
and every possibility: he is often very gifted, idealistic, and brilliant 
intellectually, generally has difficulties in his personal relations, is 
exacting and easily offended, unstable and insecure in his feelings. 
He may appear to be as extroverted as the typical extrovert, but this 
is appearance only, for there is always a difference in his form of 
extroversion; either he periodically overdoes it in a charged intense 
manner, alternating with a reaction away from that which has 
claimed him just previously, or the quality of the movement towards 
the object is of an entirely introverted character in which, instead of 
giving himself to the object, he draws the object towards himself. 
He generally makes use of the thought process as a guide to action, 
though his thought may be puerile and of an undeveloped character, 
or he acts directly from intuition without any feeling for the object 
itself. 

The subjective extrovert is prone to act directly through feeling 
for the situation, or to take chances, often successfully, regardless 
of caution or reason. Intuition is a function possessed most com- 
monly by both these types, but for the subjective extrovert it is 
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orientated towards the external world and, therefore, he can fairly 
safely trust its guidance in action. With the emotional introvert, 
however, it is orientated towards the subject and the inner world, 
and, therefore, when he follows its guidance in the external world 
he finds it unsafe and frequently comes to grief. That is why intui- 
tion may be a most satisfactory guide for action in one case and a 
most unsatisfactory guide in another. 

To undestand the introvert types, one must bear in mind that 
they are primarily orientated to the subject instead of to the object 
as are the extrovert types, and that they are directly aware that the 
most important object in the world is themselves. Therefore, their 
main concern is protection, regard, and concern over the ego. Now 
as a matter of fact, the most important concern for everyone 1s 
himself, for if this were not so he would perish. The extrovert, 
however, merges his ego in the object so that he is not aware of this 
fact directly, and often imagines that he is only concerned with the 
welfare of the object, and is entirely altruistic and unselfish. But 
actually this is not so, for it is through his identification with the 
object and the situation, with the attitude produced, that he tries to 
gain his ego satisfaction and to feel his own value. But this method 
generally fails to bring real satisfaction, for, as carried out by women 
generally, and the extrovert particularly, they only succeed in a com- 
plete loss of any true self, and it becomes dissolved in the functions 
or in things. This brings me to the complex subject of the mecha- 
nism of power and of the will to power, the operation of which is a 
main and fairly constant psychological mechanism differentiating 
the two types. 

I have referred to the feeling of ego inferiority which is a quite 
constant characteristic of the introvert type, and the endless effort 
of the individual to free himself from this unbearable feeling, which 
so largely determines his conduct and attitudes. Most frequently 
he is in a continuous state of defense against possible encroachment 
by the object and, in his need for a feeling of assurance and ease, he 
must somehow insure supremacy for himself in whatever situation 
he contacts. This is the condition called by Adler “the masculine 
protest ” or “ will to power.” 

The activity of this mechanism is most easily seen in connection 
with the love relations of the emotional introvert, for he is in per- 
petual conflict through the claims of the mutually antagonistic im- 
pulses of love and power. These reactions are observable in children 
as well as in men and women. Men of this type are most fre- 
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quently adorable lovers, devoted and idealistic while the love feelings 
dominate and the goal of winning the object is ahead, for the latter 
is actually not seen as a reality but as a symbol of the ideal desired 
by the individual for his own attainment. Therefore, when the 
object is won or the individual feels he has forged a bond with the 
love object, the revolt over the claims of love begins, and the efforts 
unconsciously are all directed towards the domination of the love 
object who now appears as a faulty creature and as an aspect of 
reality that is encroaching upon the supremacy of the ego. 

The qualities and characteristics of the object which just before 
were so attractive and appealing become undesirable, and the person 
strives at all cost to free himself through disparagement or by the 
projection of his inferiority upon the love object. The extraordinary 
situation here, however, is this—that although the individual strug- 
gles for mastery and power, he does not actually want to win, for if 
the object surrenders by accepting the inferior role and becomes 
dominated, the valuation is withdrawn and the love is lessened or 
replaced with a kind of contempt. For the object, which is now con- 
quered, is no longer perceived to be the symbol of the ideal or the 
desired goal and to be of any value it must carry this symbol. 

This subtle mechanism operates unfailingly in greater or less 
degree in the emotional introvert type, although it may be disguised 
under one aspect or another, and it affects all relations which have 
an intimate or personal character, or where libido is engaged. It is 
this process which I call “ will to power ” in contrast to the extravert 
whose attitude towards power is of an entirely different character. 
He wants power and strives to obtain it for its own sake—it is an 
actual power in the concrete world that he desires, but it is not raised 
to a system, as is the unconscious mechanism of the introvert. It is 
a silent, persistent force, in one case, having an ulterior end rather 
than actual power, while in the other it is an obvious and actual 
desire finding satisfaction in its attainment. 

The extrovert is the bossy person, frankly managing and arrang- 
ing affairs, but this is not the method of the introvert. For the 
latter has not won contentment or satisfaction when he succeeds in 
dominating the object or situation, as has the extrovert. He must 
again find opportunity for the same process to begin all over again, 
and this mechanism goes on unconsciously, operating in all grades of 
persons from the most highly cultured individual to the crudest and 
most commonplace, belonging to this type. It is the most frequent 
source of the difficulties and misunderstandings in the human rela- 
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tions of these people and produces in the mind of the object a be- 
wilderment and confusion at the unexpected change of attitude. 

From this brief description of my type classification, the different 
approach from that of Jung becomes evident. The classification here 
described is based upon the unconscious psychological mechanisms 
and dominant attitudes manifested in the individual and uses the 
basic functions of feeling, thinking, sensation, and intuition for the 
finer individual differentiation among persons belonging to the same 
type, instead of for general classification purposes. For it is a fact 
that even among persons in whom the deep, underlying psychological 
mechanisms and attitudes reveal that they belong to the same type, 
there hardly can be found two individuals quite alike. The individual 
differences among persons belonging to the same type are largely 
determined, in my opinion, by the relation of these basic psycho- 
logical functions to each other, and by which ones are the most 
developed and used by the particular individual. 

However, in order not to produce unnecessary confusion, I will 
say at once that there is no actual disagreement between Jung’s classi- 
fication and mine on general lines. They both are points of approach 
and contribute each to the other, making for fuller comprehension. 
Jung merely defines his types from a more theoretical standpoint, and 
in a general way his intuitive types correspond to those I call sub- 
jective extroverts and emotional introverts, although not in the finer 
details. His sensation types are also in a general way similar to my 
objective types, but here again it is actual individuals that I describe 
rather than a general theoretic concept based on the exclusive use 
of one or other psychological function. This, of course, in no way 
depreciates the great value of the description of his functional types. 

Now I am certain that I have given you a somewhat confused 
picture of the type characteristics and that the outlines of type dif- 
ferentiation appear blurred, for it is impossible to make a clean 
sharp classification if one desires something more than a mere 
theoretic scheme. 

The general value of making correct type distinctions and diag- 
nosis lies in their contribution to a greater understanding of human 
actions and human relations, so that one does not expect from an 
individual what he is unable to give. For the individual, the value 
lies in his becoming conscious that his behavior and feelings are 
produced by well defined mechanism which he shares in common 
with many others, and that by individual insight and effort he can 
alter and modify this process, thus achieving some individual func- 
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tioning and integration. It is necessary, therefore, to develop a 
classification that is applicable to actual human beings: one that 
possesses constant factors capable everywhere of demonstration and 
recognition for only in this way can these advantages be attained. 

Many individuals are not sharply differentiated in all ways, but 
merge and blend from one type into another, and indeed there are 
large numbers of people not yet differentiated from the common 
welter of human tendencies and possibilities into any type. In other 
words, the beginning of differentiation into a definite type is for 
many persons a goal still to be attained. Even when this differentia- 
tion is very definite, there are numerous factors that may obscure the 
diagnosis of the type, and tend to falsify and befog the picture. 

I have spoken of the alteration in the psychological reactions and 
behavior of individuals belonging to the same type by the different 
functions used and their varied combinations. In addition to this, 
there is also the influence of the greater or less individual develop- 
ment that has taken place—that is, to what degree the person has 
become individuated or, freed from identifications or, how collective 
he remains. A collective person is one who is dominated by the 
color of his group or cultural milieu and whose attitude conforms un- 
consciously without thought or question to these standards and cul- 
tural demands. This can be true of both introvert and extrovert, so 
that the special behavior reactions characteristic of the type are 
largely influenced or repressed. 

Another important condition affecting behavior and attitude is 
the relation of the person to the collective unconscious. By this I 
mean that non-rational realm of impulse and energy normally under 
the firm control of the conscious will. When the individual ego is 
not well organized and firm in itself, its integrity is easily impaired, 
and elements belonging to the impersonal or collective unconscious 
are incorporated with the ego. Non-rational impulses and emotions 
charged with energy can flood the personality so that the normal 
rational feelings and behavior are overthrown and powerless. Then 
we get reactions added to the picture which do not seem to conform 
to what are the distinguishing characteristics of the particular type. 
For instance, I spoke of ego inferiority as a general quality of the 
feeling of the emotional introvert type but, under the influence of 
the collective unconscious, the ego can become as superior as it 
formerly was inferior, so that Jung has taken the term “ God identi- 
fication ” to characterize this condition. This state can strongly affect 
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both subjective extroverts and emotional introverts so that the sharp 
lines of division appear to fade or be obliterated. 

I have insisted that the psychological type differences are born 
with the child, for the attitudes and character reactions belonging to 
2ach type can be found in the cradle, but individuals revealing cer- 
tain distinctive type characteristics are also created through the ef- 
fects of the environment and through development. It often happens 
that a little child appears in babyhood as an outgoing, friendly, extro 
verted type, but during its early years some untoward incident occurs 
which sends the child back into itself and away from the warm con 
tact with the outer world and its parents, and there develops that 
sense of alienation and self-awareness with inferiority which char 
acterizes the introvert in general, and the subjective extrovert not 
infrequently. 

A potent influence affecting those individuals in whom type dif 
ferentiation has occurred, and adding to the complexity of the diag 
nosis of the type to which the person natively belongs, is the dominant 
family type. Frequently this so obscures the real type of the indi- 
vidual that he appears to be something quite other than what he is 
For example, an introvert child may be born in the home of extro- 
vert parents, and through identification with the parents, and th 
atmosphere of the home, his introvert characteristics remain quité 
concealed under extrovert traits which are only assumed uncon- 
sciously through identification and training, and in no way rightfully 
belong to him. And the opposite can occur, so that the normally 
extroverted child can be in conflict with his own type reactions which 
are repressed in an introvert atmosphere, and he is always striving 
to assume those by which he is surrounded. How often we see 
that the introvert through his effort to possess the values of th 
extrovert which are so easy to observe, loses sight of or fails to 
recognize his own particular values, and sees only the drawbacks and 
feels his own inferiority. In this connection there may be a further 
interference in the full functioning of the particular type through 
the problem of resistance against the parents. I have known nor- 
mally extrovert girls who, because of the extroverted activities of 
the mother, become withdrawn and introverted, quite undeveloped 
in their own type, and of course equally inadequate in the role of 
the other. Likewise, introvert men are found who, in resistance 
to the introverted father, determine not to be like him and turn to 
a path contrary to their own nature. 

Frequently one hears the comment that these persons are espe- 
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cially fortunate in possessing both type tendencies. Although this 
might appear to be the case, it is a fallacy, for individuals who func- 
tion along type lines not their own miss the real value of both, 
instead of gaining the value of both. The role assumed is always 
inadequate for the particular personality and hampers progress 
towards a true individuality and transcendence of type limitations 
which is the further goal of development. 

All these factors must be recognized clearly and understood by 
anyone attempting to diagnose the psychological type to which any 
given person belongs, for the matter is exceedingly difficult and con- 
fusing. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that type differentia- 
tion is determined by inner psychological mechanisms which are con- 
cerned with the individual’s relation to the object and his attitude 
and relation to the subject, and not by any particular function used 
in adaptation or by certain modes of behavior, for these can all be 
modified, changed, or assumed. The modes of behavior come forth 
as effects from the particular psychological mechanisms and to a 
certain extent, are obvious and external signs of the particular type-— 
the general characteristics which the majority of members of the 
particular type reveal, but not determiners of the type. That is, 
merely because an individual reveals a certain character trait or 
attitude, he is not, eo ipso, a member of the particular type in which 
these reactions and attitudes are most frequently observed. For 
example, a strong sense of order, symmetry, form, and system, 
coupled with a certain meticulous carefulness and neatness, are most 
frequently character traits of the emotional introvert; whereas a 
certain disorder, a careless scattering, an inaccuracy, and lack of 
system with hazy outlines are more peculiarly extrovert traits. Yet 
not infrequently we meet just the reverse of this. But when this 
occurs it will nearly always be found to be the result of identifica- 
tion, or the conscious taking over of these attributes as desired assets 
achieved through training or discipline rather than their natural 
expression from within or, the influence of some one of the con- 
ditions enumerated above. 

All these matters appear to increase the complexity of human 
personality and the individual enormously, and make an exceedingly 
difficult study out of the “ simple human being,” as we have liked to 
imagine him, but such a person is only a fiction. Human personality 
is the most complex object in a complex world, and the development 
and presentation of psychological types does nothing to create com- 
plexity, but attempts to recognize the fact and bring some order and 
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understanding into the conditions that already exist. No simple 
formula can in any way meet the problem of human weakness and 
inadequacy or human needs, so that the discovery of psychological 
types and their differentiation must be recognized as a real contribu- 
tion to the vexed problem of human behavior and destiny. 

The introvert is the chief creator and bearer of world philoso- 
phies, of the religious and spiritual values which are necessary for a 
normal human life in order to lead men on to their further destiny. 
The extrovert is chiefly occupied with the investigation, the develop- 
ment, and creation of the actual tangible world, here and now. 
However, this is only a general statement to which many individual 
exceptions can be found. For, as Jung says, “ Everyone possesses 
a world philosophy even though everyone does not know he has one. 
And those who do not know it and pride themselves on having none, 
simply possess one which is unconscious and therefore inadequate 
and archaic. For everything that is allowed to remain in the mind, 
neglected and undeveloped, remains in a primitive state.” 

It is this condition of psychic underdevelopment and infantilism, 
or of the psychic functions and emotions still primitive and archaic, 
existing in individuals even alongside of the highest intellectual 
attainments and developed thought capacity, that is the great problem 
of our time. It is this psychological state of affairs which weighs so 
heavily upon modern humanity and which demands some new mode 
of approach and consideration. 

The recognition of psychological types through compelling a fresh 
understanding and a differentiated treatment of the individual is the 
beginning of that new mode. 
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ANALYSIS OF A CASE OF PARANOIA PERSECUTORIA: 
STRUCTURE AND CURE 


By Dorian FEIGENBAUM, M.D. 


NEW YORK 


To justify a detailed psychoanalytic presentation of a case of 
paranoia, I may mention the fact that there is a dearth of psycho- 
analytic studies of paranoia in psychiatric literature. Outside of 
Freud’s classical analysis of the “Schreber”’ case and of frag- 
mentary analyses by Freud, Ferenczi, Meader, and a few others, a 
detailed analysis exists only by Bjerre. However, this case is ques- 
tionable as to diagnosis and unquestionably contaminated by the 
technique of suggestive therapy. In some of the latest textbooks on 
psychiatry there is a noticeable demand for more complete studies on 
paranoia, and Freud who has always called for a critical attitude 
towards his theory of paranoia has stressed the need for further care- 
ful investigation to verify his fundamental thesis. 

The material I am going to present has been collected and 
studied in this spirit. Of course, it will be necessary to condense my 
material very considerably and to disregard literature entirely. 

It may be well to begin with a brief synopsis of the case because 
it will be discussed without much reference to chronology. Of 
course, custom was followed and certain non-essential facts were 
modified to prevent possible identification. 

The patient, whom we shall call Rachel, is a Turkish Jewish 
woman who was brought by her family to America when she was ten 
years old. In this country she developed into an alert, capable girl, 
able to provide for herself and financially independent of her 
parents, although she continued to live with them. She worked in 
department stores, millinery shops, wholesale houses and beauty 
parlors. In her early twenties she met her future husband, a Gentile, 
member of a prominent aristocratic family, who first addressed her 
as a casual acquaintance in the store where she was employed. He 
fell in love with her and after a long courtship and after hesitation on 
her part for about five or six years, they were married. One year 
after marriage she gave birth to a boy. In the fourth year of their 
married life, her husband’s mother, who resided in England, came to 
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visit them. Immediately after her arrival, the patient developed ideas 
of persecution. The illness progressed during her mother-in-law’s 
stay which lasted about one year. At the climax, the patient, suffering 
from states of excitement and exaltation, had to be brought to a sani- 
tarium for one week or so. After her mother-in-law’s departure for 
England, the patient’s ideas of persecution became more and more 
systematized and intensified, centering about the delusion that her 
husband was plotting to force her into a divorce, to kidnap and kill 
her, himself or through accomplices. The patient’s health, like her 
family life, was approaching the breaking point when she applied 
for analytic treatment. She was thirty-two years old when the 
analysis was begun. 

| shall present the details of her case under the following 
headings: (a) General behavior; (b) shocks in childhood and 
youth; (c) family life; (d) sex life; (e) symptoms; (f) differential 
diagnosis; (g) first sessions; (h) dreams; (i) transference and 
mechanism of cure; (j) record of progress and katamnesis; 


(k) recapitulation. 


(a) GENERAL BEHAVIOR 

In spite of being urged, she refused for a long time to go to 
analysis. She was referred to the analyst on two different occasions. 
She ignored the suggestion when it came from a psychiatrist but 
seemed to be impressed when a woman friend mentioned the name. 
Finally she came, as analysis later revealed, because she feared she 
might be otherwise confined to an insane asylum. Her opposition to 
analysis was apparent in her chronic tardiness in arriving for sessions, 
but, at the same time, she begrudged the loss of time that resulted 
from her lateness. She maintained persistent doubt as to the efficacy 
of psychoanalytic treatment and exhibited strong urges to debase 
the analytic procedure. 

The behavior of the patient throughout the analysis upon entering 
the office, lying on the couch, and upon leaving, was characteristic 
of her disposition. In the waiting room she was restless, impatient 
and searching. Even in advanced analysis her entrance was accom- 
panied by fright, paleness, fixed gaze, and general hesitation. On the 
couch she was remarkably restless, tossing about her head, arms and 
legs. Pillow and pad were always left in a twisted and wrinkled con- 
dition. During the first few months she would constantly try to look 
at the analyst whenever her own thoughts astounded her. Before 
expressing her fears she stopped, as if in meditation, and was usually 
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able to hold them back for a few minutes. During the first few 
months of her analysis, whenever reference to her complex was 
unavoidable, she showed the same peculiar reaction: a loud laughter 
and a gesture of incredulity with her hands. The laughter was ag- 
gressive and nihilistic in tone, rapidly dying down. Her characteristic 
manner of leaving the office was a patronizing air, laughter at the 
whole procedure or laughter provoked by some word in particular. 
She often dropped ironical remarks such as: “ The psychiatrist is 
best when you don’t need him. It’s hard to get rid of a psychiatrist.” 


(b) SHocks IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Rachel was the third of nine children, seven of whom were girls. 
Outside of her elder sister’s case, who died of epilepsy at an early 
age, there was no trace of mental disorder in the family. The 
patient’s reminiscences extend as far back as the age of two, when 





she observed her sister in an epileptic fit. At the age of three, Rachel ° 


was run over by a horse. When she was five, she was taken to a 
circus with her elder sister, was frightened by the midgets she saw 
there and screamed until taken home. After this she experienced 
definite fears of darkness and of dogs. Her four-year-old brother 
died when she was six, and in this connection she recalls a striking 
example of her father’s “ coldness,” declaring that he did not express 
any emotion at the child’s funeral. At the same time, the patient was 
very envious of her father’s preference for this brother and recalls 
her father walking with the little boy and looking very proud. She 
had a very strong feeling of being unwanted—by her father because 
she was another girl, and by both parents because they dated their 
misfortunes from the day of her birth. When she was spanked at 
the age of six by her mother, she screamed out: “A child is better 
off without father and mother.’’ At school, the children were afraid 
of her. She was bossy and tricky. As a child, she experienced defi- 
nite feelings of racial inferiority and was glad that she did not look 
Jewish. 

The patient’s menstrual period began late, at the age of sixteen. 
When she told her mother about it, the mother responded by slapping 
her face, with the explanation that “the slap would preserve rosy 
cheeks and a blush throughout life.“ At first, the child was furious 
and resentful but afterward thought that “ perhaps this was neces- 


sary.” At the age of fifteen, she was given ether for a tonsillectomy - 


and for the removal of her adenoids. At eighteen, she was called 
“the vampire ” by the people in her neighborhood because she liked 
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to attract boys, whose advances, however, she rejected, believing that 
they were of no importance to her. 


(c) Famirty Lire 

She describes her mother as a woman of unusual ability, extraor- 
dinary strength and power in the house, and calls her “the man of 
the family "—she “ still walks like a soldier.” Her mother was a 
midwife and nurse and impressed Rachel greatly by her cool-headed- 
ness in attending to sickness in the family; she was “ like a surgeon.” 
Rachel also admired the soldier-like appearance of her father (who 
at one time had been a real soldier) but she resented his referring to 
her as the harbinger of “ hard luck.”’ He used to tell her that all the 
girls together were not worth their one brother. The patient was 
very intimate with her sisters but there existed between them a con- 
tinuous friction and disharmony. As to her relationship towards her 
brother she recalls only her envy of him. She would watch him 
urinate and think “ he sprinkles the sky in circles, he irrigates it, and 
in this way causes rain to fall.” When she was about eight years 
old she was sent to the country to spend about a year there with a 
rather well-to-do farmer grand-uncle, whom she worships to this 
very day. For many years the patient dreamed of his face, and of 
how he blessed her, folding his hands over her. She would then think 
“ will the blessing that he gave me help me if | am in a dangerous con- 
dition? ’’ Once when she was telling him about a church wedding 
she had witnessed in her homeland, he had said to her, “ you will 
marry a Christian.” 


(d) Sex Lire 

The patient led a very active social life, confining her friendships 
to women. They were older women, masculine, unmarried and 
indulging in casual love-relationships. They were, as the patient 
termed it, “ bachelor ladies.”” Most of them were engaged in some 
form of masculine activity—one was a lawyer, another an oculist, 
still another a college professor. In contrast to her readiness to 
associate with women, the patient manifested a definite indifference 
towards men. She refers to her flirtatious advances as “tricks” to 
excite men, to see if they would be “ crazy about her.” She expresses 
her desire for power as follows: “ not that I wanted to kill anyone, 
but to possess the power that women need to have.” She often 
thought “ there is something in me that is not common.” She located 
her masturbatory activities to the age of about eigheen. She was a 
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virgin until she was married. She admitted that, with few excep- 
tions, the sexual act had been disgusting to her. “I am immune to 
my husband. My mind rules over my body,” or: “I used to think 
that to give yourself to a fellow was such a terrible sacrifice—like a 
cancer operation.” She compared men in sexual intercourse to 
“beasts and animals.’”’ When she slept with her husband for the 
first time, she thought: “if my mother knew this, she would kill 
me.”’ She calls her husband “clean as a woman” when she praises 
him, and “ like an old woman ”’ when she is irritated by him. 

About a year after marriage, the patient gave birth to a boy, 
whom she calls “ my little fellow.”” She always treated him either 
with excessive love or with an ill-concealed indifference. She took 
great care to conceal her pregnancy from her women friends, and 
especially from “the professor.” She recalls that immediately after 
the birth of her child, she said to the physician “no human being is 
worth such torture” and then she heard her dead sister’s voice 
“calling her.’’ This voice developed later on into a powerful medium 
for “ warning her” of dangers that she believed were threatening 
her. She became progressively enwrapped in fears and doubts, and 
began to concentrate on these warnings. She finally came to the con- 
clusion that her husband regretted having married her. 


(e) SYMPTOMS 


First manifestations of the patient’s illness center on the arrival 
of her husband’s mother. She felt that her mother-in-law, believing 
herself considerably above her, was displeased with her son’s mar- 
riage. Coming from aristocratic lienage and of being of another 
faith, mother-in-law frequently referred to “ lower classes,” as the 
patient noticed. 

When her mother-in-law first arrived, the patient pretended that 
she had missed her menstrual period and feigned another pregnancy 
so as to prevent her husband from divorcing her as she feared. 
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She believed that behind every written and spoken word of heres 


mother-in-law was the sinister warning to her son: “ you cannot help 
yourself unless you take action and get rid of her.” Before mother- 
in-law’s arrival, in spite of Rachel’s aversion to sex life, she believed 
she had adjusted herself to married life and to the racial and social 
differences between her husband and herself. But now her sus- 
picions increased and she looked upon her mother-in-law as the 
arch conspirator in her husband’s supposed plan of getting rid of her. 
To achieve his purpose, her husband, she was sure, had secured a 
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force of gangsters, to whom she referred as the “clique” or the 
“bunch” or “the members of the ring.” For more than a year 
and a half, she saw them stationed on corners, watching her, making 
signs, and looking at her with malicious intentions. She believed 
that her husband not only hired professional gangsters, but engaged 
the services of all of his friends to assist him in getting rid of her. 
At home she watched his movements carefully. If he called her to 
the window to observe a passer-by, or to look at the sunset, she 
immediately suspected him of wanting to throw her out of the win- 
dow. One day the patient returned home and found the initials 
“KKK” carved on the door with a knife. Panic stricken, she 
believed that her husband was announcing her death in this way. 
She had these letters photographed and took them to a handwriting 
expert, to compare them with her husband’s handwriting; following 
this, the patient was convinced of the similarity. Husband asked 
patient to give him a picture of herself nude. She thought he would 
produce this picture as evidence of her immoral character and would 
be granted a divorce. She spoke of his “ rotten divorce intentions.” 


“The patient afterwards discovered that she had become pregnant 


é 


again and attributed this second pregnancy to the trickery of her 
husband who was planning to leave her, employing as an excuse the 
fact that she was in no condition to travel. 

The patient’s suspicions and fears were characterized by extreme 
vagueness. She spoke of “men in the street who appeared and dis- 
appeared in the wink of an eye’’; “ men looking at me in the park,” 
and “men waiting to overpower, to kidnap, to shoot me.” Fears of 
being shot recurred. When her husband greeted her with a smile, 
she accused him of wearing a mask; when he did not smile, she used 
to think that it was a “ mean” face. The patient sought an explana- 
tion of her husband’s evil intentions in his hereditary make-up. 

Finally, the patient decided to hire detectives to watch her hus- 
band. She secured the services of professional detectives and of a 
few friends. The first man whom she had engaged for shadowing 
her husband was, strange to say, her father. However, “after ten 
minutes I had to discharge my father,” she reported. She had told 
him “to look at the bunch over there” and he replied “I don't see 
anything.” She became angry, and found him “ good for nothing.” 


“ce 


Her neighbors, however, were more inclined to give her fears definite 
support and served to increase her suspicions. She was victimized by 
most of them. One of her male detectives was more honest and ad- 
vised her to take up Christian Science, because her suspicion was “a 
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nervous idea.” The patient bought a police whistle in order to be 
able to call for help in case of a sudden attack. She also purchased 
a revolver, ‘‘ just to show the bunch that I am armed.” 

She believed in forebodings and felt that she could predict the 
outcome of situations and actions accurately. She was terribly 
afraid of dreams and took a great interest in fortune tellers. She 
believed in “ heavenly signs’ and referred constantly to her grand- 
uncle, a mystic who had been able to foretell events. Before marriage 
she heard her sister’s voice warning her “not to marry that man.” 
She had visions of “a devil with an iron,” a “ red devil,” a “ dancing 
devil.’’ Visual or auditory hallucinations were not observed.« 

The patient’s physical condition was good. Her only complaint 
during analysis was that of chronic constipation or else strong com- 
pulsion to evacuate her bowels. It is interesting that many of her 
psychic conditions were connected with rectal sensations. For 
example, whenever she telephoned to her mother, she had a peculiar 
compulsion to run from the telephone to the toilet, sometimes 
even several times during one conversation. 


(f{) DirFERENTIAL DIAGNOsIS 

At the preliminary sessions, it was possible to make the clinical 
diagnosis of a mild case of paranoia persecutoria due to the sys- 
tematization of ideas of persecution with an otherwise intact person- 
sonality, good intellect, perfect behavior and orientation, and the 
ability to pursue her duties as mother and housewife quite normally. 
In addition to this, further observation soon brought forth that 
delusion of persecution was the driving force of the patient’s exist- 
ence, which was assisted and bolstered up by falsification of memory. 
The background of the delusion proved to be an egocentric person- 
ality accompanied by high self-esteem and a domineering character. 
The state of mind showed no peculiarities except a distrustful and 
suspicious air mixed with a mild form of anxiety which was held 
back rather than expressed. Did further study of the case verify 
the diagnosis of paranoia persecutoria? We see the gradual develop- 
ment of a delusion of persecution which not only resisted the patient’s 
own criticism and attempts at correction, but increased with the pass- 
ing of time, causing episodic confinement in a sanitarium. In the 
course of its development, the delusion becomes firmer and more 
systematized after the first stage of suspicions and fears, showing a 
strong tendency to enforce itself by persistent misinterpretations. 
The measures which the patient takes against her pursuers become 
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more and more drastic, and finally she hires detectives and even pur- 
chases a revolver to engage in combat, if necessary, with her supposed 
enemies. We also learn that the delusion of persecution has been 
formed as a result of a generally distrustful disposition and that all 
kinds of experiences, even those from childhood, support and sub- 
stantiate the delusion of persecution. The patient’s character for- 
mation, in contrast to her otherwise sound judgment, tolerates belief 
in superstitions and in all forms of mysterious relations—in magic in 
particular. The sensations described by her as visions seem to be 
equivalent to hallucinations; but hallucinations as such were not 
present. A hypertrophic self-confidence and belief in her omnipo- 
tence, are in the foreground of her disposition. The delusion as a 
whole appears to be localized and to be accompanied by good intellect 
and perfect social manners. Since there are no symptoms suggest- 
ing schizophrenia, and there are no signs of the adventurer’s 
paraphrenic delusion or hallucinations, or the typical excessive 
megalomania, we must reject a diagnosis of dementia paranoides or 
paraphrenia. Nor can we call this case a hysterical delusion, because 
firstly, hysteria is not the center of the illness, and, secondly, because 
the delusion is not dependent on and altered by daily experiences. 
We must reject also a diagnosis of compulsion neurosis even though 
we have but one argument to bring up against it—inability to see into 
the delusionary character of her ideas. Absence of periodical attacks 
of depression and mania exclude the diagnosis manic-depression. 
The only short period of hypomanic excitement is to be accounted 
for by the patient’s delusion and its consequences. Neither have we 
the least reason to diagnose alcoholism, epilepsy, or general paresis, 
there being no such indications whatsoever. 

Direct inference and the process of elimination both force us to 
conclude that this is a mild form of paranoia persecutoria. 


(g) First SEssions 
Frequently in analytic practice we see that the material brought 
forth at the very beginning proves to be the basic chord or the open 
move of the entire analysis. In Rachel’s case the first move proved 
to be the deciding factor for the entire analytic procedure. 


Session 1 
At the beginning of the session when asked to repeat her name 
because it was not in harmony with her accent, the patient replied 
that it was her husband’s name, showed some hesitation, became pale, 
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and said, as if ashamed and apologetic, that she was a Turkish Jewess 
born in Smyrna. She entered in a slightly excited mood which per- 
sisted throughout the session. Fears and hopes, confidence and 
skepticism, urge to unburden and tendency to withhold, were the 
contrasting colorings of her state of mind. Sometimes hesitant, at 
other times very direct and quick, she enumerated her symptoms not 
as such but rather as confidential unburdenings of ‘ what is happen- 
ing to her,” glancing about shyly, as if to see if anyone was looking 
at her or overhearing her conversation. 

She spoke of her nervous breakdowns, one occurring a year before 
marriage, and the other just one year before analysis, during which 
she had to be confined to a sanitarium. She spoke of her husband 
who comes from high social, even aristocratic circles and had held an 
important position in the government during the war. He courted 
her for several years before marriage and his final decision to marry 
her came as a shock to his mother. He was “terribly shocked ” 
when she became pregnant with “her little fellow” since he was 
always opposed to having children. She spoke of the misery she 
suffered since marriage, which was aggravated by the arrival of her 
mother-in-law whom she described as a snobbish, stiff, haughty, 
formal, unapproachable and even formidable person, who looked 
down upon her as one of the lower classes and reproached her 
husband for not having married one of “their class.” She had to 
swallow this and many other insults until she broke down finally. 
Then she enumerated a series of incidents all of which she did not 
doubt were evidence of husband’s and mother-in-law’s desire to get 
rid of her. That they would not even stop at criminal methods to do 
away with her; that the husband is engaging all sorts of suspicious 
individuals to pursue her, to either kidnap or shoot her, etc. She pre- 
sents these instances with great vagueness, believing that the listener 
will not fail to understand. At the opera her husband urged her to 
walk out during intermission to get a note from a lawyer who was 
waiting in the lobby, and at the same time cast a glance in the direc- 
tion of a man who passed her. Later on her husband placed a straw 
hat on the table which belonged to the lawyer’s assistant and sug- 
gested that the patient take a ride with the lawyer, assuring her “ he 
would not be jealous.” She became terribly suspicious about the 
circumstances attending the hat and the proposed drive. Another 
time her husband said, “ after all, marriage licenses are not so valu- 
able.”” She quotes a sentence from one of her mother-in-law’s letters, 
expressing desire to hold “the little fellow” in her arms. When 
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her husband addressed the child with the words “ You are a lucky 
fellow ”’ the patient understood this to mean “lucky, when you finally 
land in grandmother’s home.” She complains that her husband, 
strangely enough and surely not without purpose, has avoided all 
business connections for the past five years. She tells of her hus- 
band’s feverish delirium a few vears ago when he shouted, ‘ The 
gang is whistling at my wife!” In tones of despair she confides her 
fears of being kidnapped and killed. The other day two men fol- 
lowed her persistently, causing her fright and excitement. 

At this point of her story, about the fiftieth minute of the session, 
the telephone on my desk rang and the message I received brought 
the session to a sudden close. I was informed of the sudden death of 
a most intimate friend and colleague in this country whom I had left 
two days before in relatively good health. I was advised to leave 
everything and come immediately, as the funeral procession was 
about to start. Witnessing my uncontrolled reaction to the shocking 
news, my patient became pale, and asked me what had happened. I 
told her in a few words of the death of my analyst friend. She arose, 
ready to leave, saying, “1 see something terrible has happened. I 
had better not be in your way. I shall go now.” As she was leaving 
[ asked her to call me two days later, which she did. 

This sympathetic reaction I found rather unexpected and encour- 
aging as demonstrating the patient’s faculty for transference in spite 
of the indications of paranoia which the material brought to this 
session disclosed. Further analysis revealed what was impossible to 
understand at this point—that this telephone incident, which certainly 
might be called a technical mishap, proved to be of far-reaching 
effect, especially upon the patient’s transference. “‘ You must be a 
marvelous soul! ’’ she said during later sessions when she expressed 
her surprise at my reaction to the news. Later on she debated and 
argued with herself that “a man who can display so much sincere 
emotion should not be suspected of murder plots.” Analysis of the 
patient’s impression derived from the telephone call in the light of 
later material yields the following: her first appearance in the 
analyst’s office and this death were both assimilated by the uncon- 
scious in a magical way. A causative relationship was established. 
She conceived that this death of a friend of the analyst was caused 
by her presence just as the ruin of her family had been caused by her 
birth. The following two facts certainly merit consideration: first, 
the identity of the medical specialty of her analyst and his dead 
friend’s had suggested to her the death of her analyst; secondly, the 
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name of this analyst who died, happened, oddly enough, to be 
“Turck” (I mentioned the doctor’s name when telling her of the 
message) and this name was not only familiar to her but, in addition, 
verbally suggestive of her native land. The death embraced not only 
the analyst to whom she came for help, but through the similarity 
of sound also the death of the representative of her fatherland, 
which means her father. Here there was a kind of repetition of the 
disastrous situation in her family which followed her advent into the 
world. Her birth caused reversal of the family’s fortune and espe- 
cially a change in her father’s position and activeness. Her coming 
to analysis causes death of the analyst! This infantile impression 
acts, moreover, as a “ belated-obedience ” factor in her life: she is 
compelled to bring misfortune. This appeases her primitive (Id) 
instincts of vengeance because it implies magical potentiality for 
bringing bad luck. Hence the occurrence of the misfortune, inter- 
preted in a magical way, depends on her mental activity and will give 
her gratification. We then come to the other main factor of the 
death-message-incident, which is fulfillment of a kind of mission. 
The “ mission to bring hard luck,” however, meets with a defense 
set up by her Super-Ego. Super-Ego in paranoia is usually strong. 
The projection-mechanism, forming the delusion of persecution, is 
one great apparatus for counteracting destructive Id-cravings. This 
mechanism allowed her to feel, “ J do not bring misfortune to others; 
others bring misfortune to me.” In the disguised form, behind the 
projection, the destructive Id-cravings find their desired outlet. As 
we will see later on, her sadistic phantasy of vengeance transferred 
from her mother to her husband and subjected to the mechanism of 
projection, has found in the analyst’s personal tragedy a source of 
gratification which the patient accepts as “advance payment” in 
part. The positive transference, unavoidable in the process of cure, 
thus finds fertile soil in the incident at the first session. The patient 
(wife-child), now gratified, says: “the analyst (husband-parents) 
is good. I cannot think of him (them) any longer as plotting my 
destruction.” 

Shortly before the interruption of the session, when asked, the 
patient relates a dream of the previous night introducing it with a 
strange word unintelligible to her, “ALARcALocy.” The dream: 


Dream 1: “I saw Mrs. Coolidge. She came to my house saying 
that she wanted me to accompany her, since she was in great trouble. 
I took a kimono; it was blue and white. She said, ‘Look at your chest 
and knees, there are great spots of blood.’ I looked and said, ‘Is that 
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not awful!’ I tried to hide it because I was ashamed. I woke up and 
saw my little boy bleeding at the nose.” 


This dream must be analyzed in the light of the situation in which 
it was produced, i.e., by the patient’s preparation for the beginning 
of analysis as well as in view of her pre-analytic history and subse- 
quent analytic material. It is significant as an opening move con- 
taining the roots of her symptoms and indicating mechanisms of 
identification and quality of transference. Mrs. Coolidge, the Presi- 
dent’s wife, represents the typical queen-mother image of myths, 
whom (by distortion, here also projection) the dreamer (child) 
approaches in “ great trouble.”” The identification mother-analyst is 
formed. Her positive transference seems to lead the patient to this 
identification which, thus, at the very beginning of the analysis, shows 
libidinous attachment to a homosexual object. The queen role 
created for the analyst also exposes her castration complex, cravings 
for advancement to higher positions which are so evident throughout 
the history of her pre-analytic life and aristocratic marriage. We may 
guess that the higher classes, aristocracy, kingdom, etc., which exert 
such a fascination upon the patient, are merely symbols for her 
infantile mother-worship. The “blue and white kimono”’ that the 
dreamer wears is associated with her frequent reference to her hus- 
band’s and mother-in-law’s “blue (aristocratic) and cold blood.” 
The “ kimono ” and color “ white’”’ thus both stand for her husband 
(paleness is also interpreted by the patient to mean a cold, unsym- 
pathetic attitude). “‘ Kimono,” in view of the patient’s poor home 
environment, seems to be a symbol of comfort and luxury’ and a 
further derivative of the castration complex that manifests itself in 
her identification with Mrs. Coolidge. Hiding and shame prove the 
libidinous significance of the indignation at the sight of spots of blood 
on her chest and knees, and it is a feeling of indignation parallel to 
the one Rachel experienced in the past at the sight of menstrual blood, 
the nucleus of her castration complex. 

Summarizing, we construct the unconscious thoughts as follows: 
the patient (child) approaches the analyst (mother) with complaints 


1 We are reminded of the coat (kimono) as a phallic symbol frequently used 
in dreams and in literature (Abraham and Jones). It seems to me that in 
evaluating this phallic symbol we would have to differentiate between the sig- 
nificance it holds for men and women. In the analysis of two successive dreams 
of an unmarried woman of forty years with a markedly strong castration 
complex and with kleptomania as one of the symptoms, the coat represented 
rather the mother with a phallus. 
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of her “ troubles ” making him at the same time responsible for them. 
Faith and reproach (symptoms) both appear to be superimposed 
upon repressed indignation that attended the first menstruation which 
then was directed against her mother. We see here the transference 
of her ambivalent attitude from her mother to the analyst. The pro- 
jection mechanism evident in the delusion of persecution seems here, 
for the first time, to be a derivative of the old projection of hatred 
on account of the female destination (castration complex) for which 
her mother is held responsible and which may have remained latent 
since that time, awaiting further localization. 

We now come to the mysterious, unintelligible word, “Alar- 
calogy,” with which the patient introduced her dream and which 
struck her as very funny. First of all, this world is characterized by 
absurdity which phenomenon Freud has interpreted in his earliest 
research on dreams as manifestations of contempt felt by the dreamer 
for persons figuring in the dream setting. The word itself consists 
of two syllables: Alarc and alogy. We assume that the latter syllable 
stands for the word “ psychology” since the patient uses this word 
very often in her discussions, stammering over the term “ psycho- 
analysis ’’ with which she is entirely unfamiliar. (The patient has 
had no systematic schooling and frequently mispronounces derivative 
words.) Moreover, psychology is the subject her husband has been 
studying for a long time as his particular hobby, causing jealousy 
and indignation on the part of the patient. The meaning of the first 
syllable is more obscure ; it might be related to “alarm.’’ This absurd 
word may be guessed to be an unspoken contempt for the new sub- 
ject which the patient is going to take up, i.e., psychoanalysis 
(“alogy ”) and thus shows an ambivalency existing from the begin- 
ning, in spite of her expressed hope and confidence. 

The patient added, not without a sense of triumph, the fact that 
upon awakening she found her little boy bleeding at the nose. Her 
association of bleeding in the dream with the bleeding of the little 
fellow indicates her magical identification with him. It is significant 
that she persistently refers to her son as “ my little fellow” and 
never by name or as “ child” or “son”. (Later on during the course 
of analysis, she begins to use his Christian name.) “ My little fellow ” 
indicates her libidinous attachment to her son and identification as 
compensation for her sex (castration complex). Here, too, we meet 
with her magical way of thinking. 
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Session 2 

In this session we see the patient continuing her unburdenings and 
we see how her persecutory ideas of the present lead directly to 
reminiscences of her very early childhood when she was “ the victim ” 
of unjust impositions of her parents and relatives, especially of her 
sisters. 

Her enthusiasm about the “ kind soul” of the analyst based upon 
her observation of the death-message reaction of the first session. 
indicates development of a good transference. The so-called humane 
reaction of the analyst seems to have surprised the patient, which 
reveals original lack of confidence and distrust. In this session we 
also trace further signs of her belief in supernatural phenomena, 
magic, fortune telling, etc. She seems to see a magical relationship 
between her grandfather’s prediction and her actual marriage to 
a Gentile. Furthermore, the suspicion that she is under the spell 
of a “postponed obedience”’ to her grandfather’s prediction is 
confirmed.* 

Session 3 

At the third session patient reports the following two dreams of 
the preceding night: 

Dream 2: ‘lamin an empty apartment freshly decorated. Beautiful 
rays of sun are pouring into the windows. Somehow I had seen this 
apartment before. A woman was there saying, ‘I will rent it.’ ‘It’s 
funny,’ I thought, ‘I have taken exactly the same place but it looks 
much larger.’ I was surprised. I was renting the apartment.” 


Dream 3: “I have found an ash can. I unfold a box kept for 
dolls. I took four or five out of the box. The dolls opened and closed 
their eyes. Among the dolls was a living baby too. ‘Such a funny 
thing,’ I thought. Then I spoke to it. It was very small but still it 
understood me well. My husband said, ‘We will have to take it to the 
station house.’ I threatened the little child: ‘if you are not good I'll 
put you back where I got you.’ The child cried. I proceeded to divide 
the dolls between the woman and myself.” 

Associations: It is foolish to dream about dolls! Never recalls 
having dreamed so well. Once when she strongly suspected that she 


2 The preference for grandparents in a case of a complex attitude or aversion 
for one parent or both has been described in literature by several authors; see 
especially, Ernest Jones: “ Die Bedeutung des Grossvaters fiir das Schicksal 
des Einzelnen,” Zeitschrift fiir Artzliche Psychoanalyse, Bd. 1, S. 219; and 
Karl Abraham: “ Einige Bemerkungen iiber die Rolle der Grosseltern in der 
Psychologie der Neurosen,” ibidem S. 224. 
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was being persecuted, she asked a German woman to walk behind her 
and if necessary to be of aid to her. She had seen this woman to-day 
and confided to her that she was being psychoanalyzed, but this 
woman did not like the idea at all and warned the patient to be 
careful not to fall into another plot. (While relating this the patient 
weeps.) Her husband belongs to a higher social class. Some physi- 
cian spoke of a “second vision”’ in connection with her symptoms. 
The other day both she and the woman she had engaged as her pro- 
tector saw a man dashing by suspiciously on the street. However, 
the patient reflects that perhaps the observation was not a fact and 
they both were unnecessarily excited and nervous. A colored man 
dashed by that same evening suspiciously. When she return home 
in the evening she noticed carved on her door the three initials, 
“KKK.” The sight of these initials was a tremendous shock to her. 
She was positive of being surrounded by enemies. She felt helpless 
and ran exutedly to look for help. She consulted the few friends in 
whom she still had confidence. All of them were perplexed and were 
unable to give her any material aid. Her family was especially help- 
less and her brother began to believe her suspicions. Following his 
advice she engaged a photographer to take a picture of the initials 
“KKK ” and brought this photograph and her husband’s letters in 
which the “ K’s ” were particularly numerous, to two expert graph- 
ologists for comparative analysis and determination of the author of 
the door signs. Expert handwriting analysis (which cost her about 
thirty dollars) brought out the identity of her husband’s letters and 
the carved initials ! * 

In her further associations, she mentions her examination by the 
well known psychiatrist, Dr. X, which upset her because she believed 
he considered her a lunatic. Recalls her stay in the sanitarium 
where “ she made the best of the situation” by avoiding the patients 
and trying to join the nurses with whom she danced every evening. 
Patient says they diagnosed her case as a “ neurosis” and adds that 
upon leaving she had lost many of her fears so that she was even 
able to go out with her husband at night and for this reason con- 
sidered herself quite a hero. 

Further associations bring out suspicions caused by her husband’s 
“ peculiar inspection” of the marriage license and ironical references 


of husband and mother-in-law. 


3 After analysis, with full insight into the pathology of this period, the 
patient remarked: “If you pay them, they will tell you anything.” 
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While the dream reported in the very first session was primarily 
a transference dream, the dreams of this session lead directly to the 
roots of her delusion. Dream 2 contains regressive cravings for her 
mother, or urges to the intrauterine past: “ somehow I had seen this 
apartment before.” The desire for the uterus, “an empty apart- 
ment,” is expressed by “to rent the apartment,’’—“ renting ” indi- 
cating not only desire to return to mother’s body but also to possess 
her. Emptiness (in contrast to the fullness of a pregnant abdomen) 
as well as the increased dimension (“larger’’) which surprise the 
dreamer, stand for her conflicts concerning her mother’s many periods 
of pregnancy which the patient had to witness in her childhood, as 
well as for her own pregnancy: patient came to analysis in a pregnant 
condition. In this connection we can hardly fail to see in the “ sun 
rays pouring into the windows’’ the complementary masculine 
(paternal) energy tending towards the maternal abdomen. With 
reference to the C£dipus situation this means the dreamer’s identifi- 
cation with her father. The patient’s reaction to the analytic situ- 
ation will be the identification of the analyst with her mother. 

A pendant to the preceding dream is the one that follows it—a 
typical birth-dream. The dreamer, in the mother role, takes out of 
the uterus (“ash-can,” “ box”) four or five baby-dolls, most of 
which seem to be half dead, since the “ one living baby too ” is empha- 
sized by the dreamer. We see here not only birth-life but also the 
contrast to this, death. The dreamer identifies herself with the very 
small doll (penis )—‘“ it understood me very well’”’ (the analyst, too, 
“understands her very well ’’)—and is deeply worried by a kind of 
danger which is suggested by her husband and the “ station house ”’ 
which recurs frequently in her associations as the place where, at the 
age of five, she was left alone with two men and actually feared loss 
of life. Her attitude towards the other dolls is aggressive; this is 
indicated not only by her sadistic phantasies of their being alive and 
dead and punishing them with death (“I'll put you back where I got 
you”), but also in her fear and suspicion that (by way of projection) 
her husband may harm her. The “four or five” baby-dolls cor- 
respond to the great number of children younger than the dreamer 
whom she had seen arrive. Worry and indignation on account of 
them is expressed in the dream picture by crying and by the dream- 
er’s eagerness to remove the other babies from her mother’s affection 
(“I proceeded to divide the dolls between the woman and myself ”’). 

The background for both of the dreams is her intense desire for 
mother which finds outlets in phantasies of birth and rebirth—death. 
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On a less regressive level we find the patient in conflict with the other 
children for her mother’s affection. Her husband’s threat is now 
amalgamated with her earliest shock-experiences of threatening dan- 
gers in childhood and we witness the transformation of the patient’s 
primary indignation and aversion for the other children in the past, 
into her present fears and suspicions about her husband (projection 
mechanism). We are then not surprised that to-day, after her 
night-dreams, the patient is preoccupied with her fears and suspicions, 
and most of her associations are actually descriptions of situations in 
which she was threatened by her husband or his “gang.” The 
patient also begins to show definite fears and suspicions that the 
analyst, whom she will continue to suspect for a long time, is an 
accomplice of her husband. 
(h) Dreams 

The whole analytic work centered around dream analysis.“ With 
a few exceptions, the 186 collected dreams were analyzed and revealed 
the unconscious situation. Almost two-thirds of the dreams were 
concerned with mother and sisters, with whom the dreamer fights 
and endless, intense battle. Anxiety runs throughout the dreams. In 
their light her delusion of being persecuted by her husband appears 
to be a displacement of the primary conflict with her mother. This 
identification of mother-husband extends in the analytic situation to 
the identification mother-husband-analyst. When analysis was quite 
far advanced, the profile of the dream changed. Her husband as a 
male factor appeared, first substituting brother, then father. Next, 
dream analysis made clear the patient’s penis envy and castration 
complex. The entire disposition is exposed: the development of Ego 
shows fixation on the stage of omnipotence of thought. Magical way 
of thinking is predominant. Development of libido reveals fixation 
on early anal and oral (the biting oral) phase. Further, the dream 
analysis showed the defense against homosexuality by withdrawing 
the love objects and enforcing the mechanism of projection. The Ego 
in relation to the Id appears feeble. We see the Ego submissive to 
the Id cravings, the Ego allied with the Id, for the benefit of which 
it falsifies reality. The Super-Ego, on the other hand, being brushed 
aside as if not to disturb the work of the Id-Ego company, aims to 
repress sense of guilt. 


(i) TRANSFERENCE AND MECHANISM OF CURE 


Three circumstances proved to be decisive in bringing about a 
satisfactory positive transference. The first took place during the 
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patient’s first visit at the office: my “ death-message,” if I may call 
it this. A second situation was the patient’s pregnancy. In about 
the second or third week of analysis, the patient began to worry about 
the cessation of menstruation and expressed fear of a new pregnancy. 
A fail-act on her part, namely, the omission of contraceptives, which 
she had always used with great care in the past, occurred. Analysis 
of this fail-act revealed a great desire for another pregnancy, which 
should serve a threefold purpose: (a) her husband would hesitate 
to do away with her when pregnant with his child; (b) she would 
be in a stronger position before the court should her husband sue for 
divorce; (c) on a still deeper level, the background for (a) and 
(b), identification of child-penis appeases her castration complex. 
Pregnancy endangered the transference, but at the same time, served 
to strengthen it. The third favorable factor was the money problem. 
The monthly expenditure for psychoanalytic treatment almost equaled 
her husband’s income, as at that time he was not employed. The 
thought that now her husband would be compelled to make business 
connections, to pay for her treatment, was very pleasing to her. She 
was glad that she was causing money difficulties to him. This, at the 
same time, resulted in feelings of guilt, and the patient began to feel 
a sense of responsibility for the cure. In the end she even excuses 
herself for the long duration of analysis. Once she said: “ He 
should not expect a cure in so short a time. Years ago | was as wild 
as a lunatic.” 

A trio of circumstances, namely, (1) magical murder of the 
analyst, (2) enslaving her husband with her new pregnancy, 
(3) depriving her husband of money, seems to be the fortunate 
foundation for the cure of the delusion. They are fulfillments of the 
patient’s active castration cravings of destruction and _ revenge. 
Expenditure of money and condition of pregnancy, are the con- 
tinuous agents that support analysis. The gratification from her 
castration complex, i.e., allowance for her penis-envy, carried by the 
patient since childhood, and leading to compensatory process, the 
father-identification, produces a reaction of guilt within the Super- 
Ego. Alteration of the Super-Ego means cure. The trio of for- 
tunate experiences as analyzed, bribed the Id and in this way brought 
about change in the Super-Ego. While finding an outlet for her 
castration complex assisted by relatively favorable transference, the 
patient permits the castration complex to receive treatment. Truly, 
a cure according to the formula “ similia similibus.” 

The paradox that gratification for Id cravings or regressive tend- 
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encies is an assisting factor in the cure has already received attention. 
Nunberg in Vienna discusses the coincidence between recovery and 
regressions to further primitive levels. He tells how this was to be 
seen in a case which he had analyzed. While a kind of transference 
was established between the patient and analyst, the patient regressed 
more and more to prenatal levels, that is, to the mother’s body and 
thus went through a kind of rebirth. The patient repeated in an 
abbreviated form again the development of his libido and Ego and 
stopped at a certain point of this re-development. Until that time, the 
patient had suffered from the delusion of being hypnotized by the 
analyst who, he thought, was pursuing him and planning to compass 
his destruction. After having gone through the process of redevelop- 
ment and having reconciled himself with his father, he began to 
identify himself with the analyst and finally, under pretext of desir- 
ing to accelerate the cure, requested that the analyst hypnotize him. 
The pursuer of the past now appears in the role of the helping father 
and curing physician. The surplus of homosexual libido, prior to this 
withdrawal, was converted into the negative and primarily had to 
be projected. Now, however, obtaining a positive sign, it becomes 
the carrier of the will to recovery. 

In a similar manner in my case of paranoia, we witness how 
regressive indulgence may prove to be a source of assisting forces. 
The remission in psychosis, or the spontaneous cure, may be the 
result of such a mechanism which might occur automatically and 
invisibly. We might also find substantiation in the fact that rapid 
and far-going remissions occur more rarely in psychoneuroses than 
in psychoses. The deeper regressions of psychoses seem to be respon- 
sible for this phenomenon. We arrive at the paradoxical conclusion 
that, theoretically, it is easier to cure a psychosis than a psycho- 
neurosis. From our case we get some insight into the balance and 
effects of the workings of both: the resisting and assisting—or 
curative—agents. Both are derived from the Super-Ego and both 
must be useful for the reéstablishment of sanity. 


(j) Recorp or PRoGRESS AND KATAMNESIS 


Analysis began the middle of March. 
End of June. Patient exhibits first signs of controlling her fears 
and suspicions of her husband. Speaking of her own fears and 
suspicions the patient stated, “I had a peculiar spell again. Again I 
was afraid and recalled my husband asking me for the nude pictures 
that he might use in divorce proceedings.” The patient also stated 
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that her husband asked in a suspicious way, why she did not go in a 
car with so-and-so. “I thought, why does he ask me to go out at 
night ?’ 

End of August. She received a letter from her mother-in-law 
without experiencing fears and feelings of indignation. She dis- 
covered a friendly, nice tone in the letter. Patient does not seem 
to be afraid of her new pregnancy. 

Early September. Patient observes that her husband is being nice 
to her and reproaches herself for having had bad thoughts about him, 
only that morning. She speaks of her “ vicious thoughts.” While 
still fighting and battling with her ideas of persecution, she reflects, 
“I believe he is not a scoundrel, but sometimes I can’t help 
thinking so.” 

Middle of September. Patient’s resistance increases as well as 


“é 


her impatience—“ analysis lasts so long.” 

End of September. The patient recalls her suspicions about the 
“KKK ” signs and the handwriting expert who identified the initials 
for her. She laughs, saying, “If you pay them they will always do 
or say anything to please you.” 

Thinking of the woman professor, she begins to notice that she 
is becoming old and adds that there is nothing nicer than having a 
few children. The patient no longer envies her. The patient exhibits 
an increasing interest in psychoanalysis and wonders why ordinary 
physicians know so little about it. 

October 6. The patient reflects, ‘1 have too much confidence in 
myself. I believe in what | think, regardless of whether it exists or 
not. Yet J have moments when all seems to be so mysterious.” 

Middle of October. The patient states, “All my thoughts are 
directed towards retaining faith and confidence in my husband.” 
She has no fears about walking on the street. “1 thought it better 
to die than to be afraid of being kidnapped, thoughts of which are as 
painful as the actual occurrence.” ‘I saw a man to-day staring at 
me. Last year, if it had happened, what wouldn’t I have thought? 
Now I know it was a flirt.” “I don’t think of my mother-in-law so 
often. I used to think of her about ten times in one hour.” The 
patient began to speak her native jargon, that of the Turkish Jews, 
and to remember sentimental songs; one in particular was a transla- 
tion of a longing for Jerusalem. She recalls another song—a soldier 
singing a love song to a beautiful girl. 

The patient celebrated her husband’s birthday with a party. 

Middle of November. She says she would be ashamed to have 
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the analyst know her thoughts of persecution—if she still had them. 

Katamnesis, about one year and a half after leaving analysis: 
Patient gratefully accepted invitation to come to the office. Is happy 
and tells of her improved affairs. She is no longer absorbed with 
terrible thoughts. Understands well that everything was “ exag- 
gerated ” and due to her nervous condition. Thinks it was foolish 
of her to suspect her husband of such maliciousness. Reports that 
her relationship towards her husband and his family has improved 
and that her sex-life has changed for the better. She desires, and 
finds sexual intercourse enjoyable. She reacts normally to the letters 
received from her mother-in-law and finds them very nice. Speaks 
of her children, of the frequent illness of her older boy and of her 
wonderful second child. She looks well, has gained weight and seems 
to be in good spirits. It was interesting to observe the remarkable 
change in her facial expression. From an artistic standpoint her face 
looked rather commonplace now, in contrast to its former fascinating 
expression. The former tension, fright, anticipation of danger ex- 
pressed in the eyes, has disappeared, and now her face strikes one 
as being very docile, placid and expressionless. 


(k) RECAPITULATION 

The analytic study of this case reveals that the delusion of perse- 
cution was built upon what I could call with Jelgersma a “ paranoid 
constitution.”” Latent homosexuality, developed with an anal (oral) 
sadistic character-formation, narcissism, and excessive inclination to 
projection, are the pillars of the delusion. 

Now, had I made an examination of this case years ago, with non- 
psychoanalytic methods, let me say as a student of the Kraepelinian 
clinic, I am sure that not the slightest trace of homesexuality would 
have been apparent to me. Ina discreet way | would have asked the 
patient about her present and previous sex-life, and perhaps in a still 
more discreet manner, I would have asked her if she had ever 
observed some tendencies toward sexual perversion. Without any 
doubt the patient would have replied that she was not at all aware of 
anything peculiar in this respect. The examiner would have been 
satisfied with the findings and beyond a questionable sexual frigidity, 
would have found no indications of homosexuality whatsoever. Now, 
in spite of the patient’s absolute denial, for months, of homosexuality, 
as well as of frigidity, both were exposed beyond doubt, by analysis. 

The lack of response from father might be interpreted as the 
nucleus of the pathological character which developed later into 
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paranoia. The child was compelled to give up her first object of love 
(father) and turned to her mother with her homo-erotic love. We 
might guess this to be the fixation point and level to which the patient 
returns after her first experience with the other sex. 

We have reason to believe, in harmony with Freud and Ferenczi, 
that the onset of the delusion of our patient is caused by a disturbance 
in the process of sublimation of her homosexuality and regression to 
narcissism. During the years of courtship and doubt, whether to 
marry her Gentile suitor, her homo-eroticism was checked. She now 
had to turn her attention to the other sex; this meant giving up her 
fixation on mother and mother-image. The new demands of a mar- 
ried life forced her into a reorganization of her libido. The unre- 
solved position in the Cedipus-situation resulted in the fixation on the 
phallic stage of sexual development, /.¢., in the castration complex. 
As a substantial support to her castration complex, we may consider 
the shock the child experienced when she was told that her coming 
into the world had been unwelcome and disastrous to all concerned. 
Her penis-envy and refuge to the clitoris are results of this complex 
and of further attempts to compensate for the lack. She gives up her 
father (‘‘ Schmerz des analen Verlustes,” Ferenczi), assumes the 
masculine role herself by incorporating the father, and turns towards 
her mother with her primary affection from the first negative 
(Edipus-situation. The castration complex of the revengeful type 
develops and in the future, the paranoiac carries along sadistic phan- 
tasies of active castration. Her frigidity, which is in part the 
defense-symptom resulting from revengeful attitude towards her 
father, is shaken. The patient carries over her distrust from father 
to husband. Due to the power of the repetition-compulsion, her 
feelings of individual and racial inferiority find a welcome oppor- 
tunity for reéstablishment. 

I believe the study of this case to be a further verification of 
psychoanalytic studies made hitherto. The Freudian conceptions, 
substantiated by investigations, especially those made by Ferenczi 
with regard to the problem of the homosexual pursuer, have been 
verified in our case. Behind the pursuing husband, i.e., the hetero- 
sexual person, analysis discovered the primary homosexual pursuing 
fundamentally mother. 





person, that is, the patient’s mother-in-law 

It may be maintained that except for some singular manifestations 
of jealousy of her “lady friends” and her husband’s friends, besides 
a sublimated form of jealousy of her husband’s spiritual pursuits 
and tastes, we actually fail to see signs of a delusion of jealousy. In 
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reply we may call attention to the fact that in our case of paranoia, 
jealousy and persecution are interwoven. Both are based upon one 
common mechanism. The delusion of persecution, in toto, reads: 
“he (husband) desires to overpower or to get rid of me in order to 
marry another wife, because he fails to find in me the desired quali- 
ties.” The main phrase, “he desires to get rid of me” contains the 
persecution, the secondary phrase, ‘“‘ he wants to marry another wife,” 
implies the delusion of jealousy. This might throw light upon the 
understanding of other cases of paranoia, in which delusion of 
jealousy and persecution appear, at first glance, as separate units. 

Another element of the paranoid constitution might be seen in 
an excessive inclination to projection. Van der Hoop in Holland 
made some attempt to throw light upon this subject. He discusses 
the influence of repression upon predisposition to projection, admits 
that increase of repression must result in an increase of tension 
within the unconscious and thus in neurotic outlets; on the other 
hand he finds reason to believe that repression cannot be considered 
an important factor for increasing the disposition for projection. He 
feels compelled to borrow from Jung’s terminology on the subject 
and concludes that the introvert, in contradistinction to the extrovert, 
with his exaggerated belief in his own inner convictions, is fertile 
soil for increase in projection and that the process of regression on 
narcissistic levels is responsible for abnormal contents of projection. 

I fail to see any advantage in distinguishing the two classes of 
“introverts”” and “extroverts”’ and according to my experience, 
among paranoiacs, the so-called introvert type does not predominate 
at all, unless you call each psychopathological symptom a manifesta- 
tion of an introvert. The increased faculty for projection exhibits 
an intense form of extroversion, and the paranoiac, par excellence, 
shows tremendous urges to aggressiveness, to bring up, so to speak, 
his inner conflicts before an outer-world forum; the “ expansive 
type’ of paranoia in severe cases (Kretschmer) may be mentioned 
here. Excessive disposition to projection may be derived from the 
following factors: first, the increased intensity of repression ; second, 
disintegration of the unity of the Super-Ego and with it sense of 
guilt ; third, the hypertrophy of the affect of hatred (early developed 
and strengthened antagonism). 

We have then the following general scheme of development and 
cure. First, the character-formation which extended primarily over 
the infancy period and brought about the paranoid constitution, char- 
acterized by anal-sadism, castration complex, latent homosexuality 
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and excessive inclination to projection. Next comes the static con- 
dition of adjustment during premarital life, characterized by father- 
negation, which resulted in her frigidity and sublimated homo- 
eroticism. Next comes the period of catastrophe, brought about by 
marriage, or enforced hetero-eroticism resulting in regression to nar- 
cissism. Finally, there is the period of cure and psychoanalytic 
reconstruction. This was advanced by the “trio of favorable circum- 
stances ” which first gave her full temporary satisfaction generating 
sense of guilt, 1.¢., decrease and consequent withdrawal of the delu- 
sion. The psychosis is converted into a transference neurosis, 
namely, of compulsion type, which is amenable to psychoanalytic 
treatment. 

A word as to the problem of curability of paranoia. Incurability 
in paranoia was and still is found to be a decisive diagnostic cri- 
terion; and unjustly so, I believe. It is questionable whether it is 
good scientific logic to make our ability to treat and to help, which is 
variable and relative, a basis and criterion of classification. 

The curability of paranoia seems to run parallel with the cura- 
bility of our ignorance. It may be instructive to recall at this point 
a discussion in the New York Psychiatric Society in 1907, when in 
opposition to the pessimistic majority August Hoch and Smith Ely 
Jelliffe took a rather hopeful stand for therapy in paranoia in the 
future. Their optimism is not only justified theoretically, but also 


practically. 
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CRIME IN FANTASY AND DREAMS AND THE 
NEUROTIC CRIMINAL 


By Dr. A. S. Loranp 


NEW YORK 


A neurosis, as we know, is the result of a compromise between 
the strivings of Ego and Id. We know also that the criminal 
tendencies so often present in the neurotic are generally released 
through fantasy or dreams. But the compromise is not always com- 
plete. Sometimes compromise between the Ego and Id strivings 
results, not in a neurosis, but in some criminal action. What remains 
a fantasy with the neurotic here breaks through into reality because 
of an interaction of factors. The person involved acts under an 
irresistible and—to him—incomprehensible compulsion. 

The usual conception is that criminal action is due to deficiencies 
in the culprit’s sense of morality and to an unbalanced desire for 
gain. Freud, in his study, “ Several Character Types from Psycho- 
analytical Practice,” first hinted at the possibility of criminal action 
being the result of a strong sense of guilt, making the seemingly 
paradoxical statement that sometimes the sense of guilt is present 
first, and the crime is committed to get relief. Psychoanalytically 
we know that this sense of guilt is rooted back in the Oedipus situ- 
ation (Gesammelte Schriften: B. X.). With this study Freud gave 
the first impetus to the application of the psychoanalytical approach 
to criminology. 

Among analytical patients we occasionally find those who came 
to analysis because, although they were seemingly normal people, 
they suddenly found themselves driven to some offense such as steal- 
ing, and became panic stricken with their inability to understand 
why such an action should crop out in them when they had never 
before been aware of any such possibilities in themselves. It is of 
interest and importance to ascertain how such a tendency makes its 
way through to action, and how a theft can take place, perhaps only 
once, under certain circumstances. 

An analysis of the patient invariably reveals the cause for the 
action as well as the symbolic meaning, which usually makes the 
theft a substitute for something else. 

[183] 
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Among my patients was one who had come to analysis as a con- 
sequence of having taken a book from a college and not having 
returned it. Later on this created a fantasied situation which left 
him in constant fear of having his whole career ruined. He could 
not be considered a kleptomaniac, since he had never in his life taken 
anything belonging to anyone else, with the exception of the usual 
childhood pilfering. Although the unreturned book could never in 
itself have brought on the dangerous situation the patient was afraid 
of, the action had symbolized something else. It had been the 
expression of revolt against law, the father, society, and this revolt 
became the crux of the difficulties that brought him to analysis. His 
sexuality was restricted to masturbatory activities and was under the 
influence of the castration fear. A strong feminine identification 
was present, which proves that sexual disturbance and stealing may 
go hand in hand, and such symptomatic stealing may have the 
fundamental aim of pleasure-stealing. 


This is a dream of another patient: 
“TIT come home. A boy is stealing everything in the house that 
jewels, furniture, etc. Mother and 





belongs to mother and sister 
sister are not home. Then they come in. Father comes home—. 
He is indifferent.” 

This patient had had a strong attachment to his mother, had 
always been overruled by the father, and at puberty had tried to 
have sex relationship with his sister, which was the turning point in 
his getting away from women completely. His associations to the 
dream led immediately to its meaning. He associated it with that 
episode in puberty when he had cheated his parents by making 
believe he was asleep and really lying in bed with his sister and trying 
to have sex relationship with her. Quite obviously the stealing in 
this case meant the taking away of some sexual pleasure. But he 
further associated with it his conscious fantasies of stealing some- 
body for the aim of having sex relationship in secret. His fantasy 
sometimes included hitting a person on the head to produce uncon- 
sciousness, and then dragging the person away for sex purposes. 
This fits the dream where he made the mother and sister “ not at 
home.” The end of the dream, the indifference of the father, 
expresses the wish, as his conscious fear of the father was still in 
force and he had not yet dared, even in the analytical situation, to 
revolt and turn more aggressive. To the conscious fantasy of mak- 
ing someone else unconscious for the purposes of sex, he had the 
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parallel fantasy of being made unconscious, dragged into the bushes, 
and castrated. This fantasy came to him particularly when he 
walked in Central Park and passed some man with a bag or brief case. 
It provided, plainly, the punishment fantasy for the other. 

A few years back he had actually tried to steal something and had 
been caught. At the time his place of employment had been in a 
state of liquidation. Being a very conscientious employee, he had 
worked overtime, and not being paid for his extra work, or, as he 
said, not even having it acknowledged (which meant more to him 
than pay), he wanted to take home a desk lamp as compensation. 


A young man who came to analysis because of an indecision about 
marriage brought in, almost at the beginning of analysis, an acute 
conflict about stealing. One of his fellow employees (he was an 
engineer ) had been discovered taking mechanical supplies home. He 
had at first been accused of being an accomplice, since he was in 
charge of the rest and should have known about it. Of this charge 
he was vindicated, but the conflict in him remained, particularly since 
he himself had been guilty of taking small things, such as screws, and 
using them for construction around the house. When the conflict 
became very acute he tried gradually to bring some of the equipment 
back, but that which was already incorporated in finished work 
could not be replaced. The stolen objects were of such small value, 
and to him, who was quite well to do, they obviously meant so little, 
that their stealing could not have been anything but a compensation 
for the lack of something else—primarily of recognition for his work 
and more deeply for the lack of love at home. 


One of my patients, unusually gifted with literary ability, and 
only partially making use of that gift, developed the habit of stealing 
things of more material value than those stolen by the other patients 
mentioned. His thefts were usually men’s accessories—such as walk- 
ing sticks, neckties, etc. After indulging in this temptation, he satis- 
fied his conflicts by notifying the department stores from which the 
objects were stolen that they had forgotten to charge something to 
him. With him, too, stealing was an equalization for deprivations 
that he had thought unjustly imposed on him in childhood—mostly 
deprivations of love. His sex life was of the Don Juan type; he 
ran from one woman to the other and was not gratified by any one 
of them without the practice of perversions. Under these perver- 
sions masturbation still played the most important role in his life. 
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Sexually he was a polymorphous perverted child; his day dreams 
still consisted of wish-realization and, as in childhood, when ham- 
pered in the realization of his desire, he took what he could get hold 
of. In childhood he had been so impulsive that when he was 
restrained from gratifying his wishes he cherished suicidal ideas, and 
he did the same during analysis. 

It is easy to understand that those patients in whom criminal 
action broke through once, driving them into panic, will display even 
stronger and more varying criminal tendencies in their dreams and 
fantasies during analysis. The patient who had failed to return the 
book to the college library had vivid fantasies of being Jack the 
Ripper, and in addition he had another fantasy—quite common with 
men who suffer with sexual difficulties—of being a lady-killer. It 
took him a long time to see that he meant it really literally. 

Another patient, one who was completely impotent, had the con- 
stant fantasy of sexual intercourse while standing, which was, to him, 
synonymous with “ spearing”’ the woman. He also had vivid fan- 
tasies of twirling on spears those people with whom he worked and 
whom he disliked. 

The patient whom I mentioned as pilfering electrical appliances 
was in reality a very composed and quiet person, to the extent that 
he used to go out into the open fields occasionally to see whether he 
could actually talk loudly and swear. But in his dreams and fantasies 
he committed cold-blooded murder many times. 

Consciously he was hurt when, in hunting, he succeeded in wound- 
ing an animal or a bird; he cried when he saw it suffering. He 
used to torture his dog, and weep while he did it. He used to cut 
off the head of a chicken, but cover it up first. Yet nearly every 
night during analysis he dreamed of shooting birds, dogs, rats, and at 
times his particular enemies. 

When his mother disagreed with him he had fantasies about chok- 
ing her. He had many fantasies of his sweetheart being in an acci- 
dent or of her having contracted a fatal illness after their marriage 
had taken place. In addition, he had the fantasy of finding the 
corpse of a woman washed up on the beach, and having intercourse 
with her. He fantasied sticking a knife into the genital of his sweet- 
heart. When riding in the subway he often had the impulse to kick 


someone in the genital region. 


These dreams and fantasies represented the unconscious of the 
patients as well as helped to determine their neurotic symptoms and 
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general character formation. In other cases these tendencies do not 
remain on the dream and fantasy level, but break through into reality, 
forming what may be described as a “ neurotic criminal.’ 


The following case deals with a person whose criminal actions, to 
use Alexander’s phrase, were neurotically conditioned. She was a 
girl of twenty-one whose difficulty was kleptomania, which reached 
back to the age of puberty, with a few intervals of inactivity that 
always ended in a new yielding to the compensatory impulse of steal- 
ing. She was above average intelligence, had graduated from a 
conservatory of music, and was a piano teacher. In visiting the 
homes of her pupils she often had the opportunity to carry away 
small objects that had been left lying around, and sometimes even 
valuable objects, such as jewelry. These stolen objects she hid in 
her home, she did not sell them. At later times she would steal 
money from her father’s or stepmother’s purse, and send it to a poor 
aunt to whom she was very much devoted. 

When I saw her first in the presence of her father she gave the 
impression of being very much downhearted about her - behavior. 
She was quite willing to come to psychoanalysis to rid herself of her 
stealing compulsion, but her attitude toward her father struck me at 
once. It was an attitude of constant contradiction. She invariably 
found fault with and tried to correct whatever the father began to 
say. When he entered into a lengthy d@éScription and I turned to her 
for confirmation she maintained a defiant silence, and she said that 
if I was going to listen to her father’s story she had nothing to say. 
This obviously defiant manner was the tone of her whole attitude 
in life. 

She was born abroad, the first and only child of her parents. Her 
father emigrated to the United States when she was a baby. When 
she was twelve years old her mother died, leaving her in care of an 
older sister of the father who remained single all her life. All of the 
aunt’s ambitions went toward giving a good education to the little 
girl, to whom she became a second mother. The child did not remem- 
ber her father. All she knew of him were the occasional letters and 
remittances of money for her education which the aunt received. 
When the girl was nineteen her father, who had remarried in the 
States, brought her to his home, and almost from the moment of her 
arrival difficulties arose. At first they took the form of continual 
argument. The girl was in continual controversy with her step- 
mother, who was a very tolerant woman and who had urged the 
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father to bring the girl over. The father was unable to side with 
either one of them. Then, noticing the disappearance of money, he 
began to suspect the girl. The suspicion proved to be right, for he 
found in her possession some jewels which he knew she had not 
brought with her and which she confessed having taken from the 
homes she had visited in teaching. At this point the father and 
daughter consulted me. 

I had the opportunity to study her for about half a vear, seeing 
her irregularly, and though I later lost track of her and could by no 
means consider her as having been cured,' nevertheless her visits had 
provided ample opportunity for obtaining sufficient material about her 
life history to form an opinion of the nature of her illness, and also 
to reach some conclusions about this case in particular and klepto- 
mania in general. 

The girl did not know her father until she was nineteen, although 
she had always been aware of his distant existence. She did not 
know the cause of the separation, and although the mother said that 
the father had emigrated to America to earn a better livelihood, her 
life was nevertheless one of constant sadness and crying, which the 
child noticed. She used to ask the mother why the father did not 
take them over to him if his occasional remittances were signs of pros- 
perity. These questions usually remained unanswered, and left the 
child to her own fantasies about the relationship between her father 
and mother. 

This uncertainty about the family situation gave the impetus to 
day-dreaming. She fantasied that she was not the real child of her 
parents, particularly that her father was not her real father, since the 
mother insisted on keeping his absence a mystery, which made her 
different from other children, all of whom had fathers. The aunt 
adopted stronger educational methods than the mother had used. 
The mother’s care had swung from intense concern for the child, 
during which time she used to spoil her, to those periods when her 
depression had driven her to neglect the child altogether. 

At school the girl had always been considered precocious; the only 
complaint against her was that she was stubborn. Her talents cen- 
tered in music, and her aunt chose the piano as the child’s profession. 
The aunt’s poor circumstances made the girl recognize, at fourteen, 


1 While this peper was being written, I saw the father, who told me that 
the girl has been living away from home for more than a year, is employed 
in a necktie factory, has friends both male and female, goes out and at times 
comes to see him. As far as he knows, she is quite happy and contented. 
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the necessity of contributing something to her upkeep. Besides, her 
father’s contributions were growing smaller. She managed to earn 
something by helping other children with their music lessons, and in 
this way gained entrance to the homes of wealthy families. At this 
period she used to think a great deal about the futility of life, and 
this was also the time when she began to suffer under the compulsion 
of kleptomania. During her earlier school years she had sometimes 
taken the books of other children and returned them, or else taken 
the sweets the other children had brought with them, for which she 
was occasionally severely punished by the mother. Now, after four- 
teen, the compulsion became more acute and at times involved even 
the taking of money when she had the opportunity. This money she 
afterwards gave to her aunt as money she had earned, to help the 
aunt tide over her material difficulties. She would also take jewelry, 
but kept that hidden. Around the age of seventeen she became so 
much involved in this compulsion and the conflicts that arose from it 
that she actually curtailed her work and gave up helping the children 
of wealthy parents with their music lessons to avoid the danger of 
temptation. But she could not resist, even in the less wealthy 
homes, taking scarfs and other things of small value, which she accu- 
mulated in the drawers of her dresser. So it continued, without any- 
one ever discovering her tendencies, until, when she was nineteen, 
her stepmother’s urging persuaded the girl’s father to bring her to 
America. 


At the very first, after her arrival to the United States, the girl 
was seemingly devoted to her father and to her stepmother. When 
she was discovered taking money from her father’s briefcase, and in 
the possession of the jewels which the father knew she had not 
brought along and which she could not have bought out of the small 
income she derived from teaching piano, her antagonism to her father 
and her stepmother came out into the open. There were constant 
arguments. At times she would leave home for days to stay with 
friends, under which situation the father suffered greatly. When 
an argument arose she never missed the opportunity to tell her father 
that he had never taken care of her and her mother, and was not now 
taking care of his only sister, who had brought her up. She also 
said, and was convinced, that the stepmother’s urge to bring her to 
the United States was to get her to work and to give the money to 
her. She excused the taking of the money from him by saying that 
it was intended for her aunt, which was true. The father admitted 
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his fault and said so to the girl. Each time there was such a scene, 
ending in the father’s admission of his guilt, the girl promised to act 
differently, but after a short while the father would find other things 
in the girl’s possession which he knew must have come to her illegally. 
The girl always confessed, with childish penitence, and promised to 


change. 


Under the circumstances, as she could not enter regular analysis, 
it was hard to try to eliminate the persisting and conscious affects, 
to liberate the girl from the emotional fixations extending from early 
childhood, to make way for the conscious aims, and to sublimate into 
healthy channels her unconscious a-social, criminal strivings. 

All the injustices and deprivations of her past life which she tried 
to equalize in her kleptomania, the miseries which had driven her to 
consolation in fantasy (and her constant thought that nobody loved 
her) made her distrustful, and though she made every effort not to 
accept her criminal actions and to deny that they represented her real 
personality, the events in her past history were the more powerful. 

The information gleaned from her gave enough material to clarify 
the nucleus around which her symptoms had developed 

It seemed that the most powerful factor in the development of her 
criminal tendencies was the feeling that she had been cheated, not only 
in her present life, but from childhood on. Since it is plain that her 
complaint was based on reality, we must grant its right to existence. 
Ferenczi says that what makes the acclimatization of the child to his 
surroundings so difficult is the fact that, to the child, human beings 
are the only constituents of his life who tell lies, and even people as 
highly admired as parents have that weakness. This was certainly 
true in the case under discussion, in which the mother, who played the 
role of both parents in the child’s life, was always evasive and never 
told her the truth about what was to the child the most important of 
all matters—the father. Her character formation developed along 
this line, and attached to the major symptom of kleptomania was the 
minor one, consisting of an attempt to cheat and lie. As far back as 
she remembered, demands had been put on her and nothing given in 
return, not even the mother’s frankness. 

In her childhood the a-social tendencies had not been stronger 
than they are in the average child, but the way in which these tenden- 
cies are usually changed to what is socially considered normal were 
different in her life. Whereas in ordinary cases the sacrifices of the 
child are equalized by compensations, usually taking the form of love 
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from the parents and educators, in her case compensation was almost 
altogether lacking. In this case certainly, and perhaps in all cases 
where kleptomania is found, it may be the result of the failure to 
achieve the wish to be loved. We see, according to Freud, that the 
wish to be loved is present to a stronger degree and plays a greater 
role in a girl’s life than in a boy’s. This already involves a stronger 
reaction in case of disappointment. At a deeper level this stronger 
wish to be loved leads us back to the castration complex, where the 
root of the female kleptomania must be sought, as Abraham and 
Alexander placed it. So the attitude of the parents, who are the first 
representatives of social life to a child, will decide the later outcome 
of a character. 


Let us consider the parental attitude in this case. If the child’s 
character is formed both by the parent’s attitude and the parent’s 
example, and what we call the Super-Ego is nothing but the amalga- 
mation of the parental authority in the child’s personality, what sort 
of Super-Ego did the father provide for our a-social patient? What 
could he contribute and what could her mother contribute to the 
Super-Ego formation? From the patient’s point of view we can 
consider the father a-social. He had left the mother and the child 
when the latter was only nine months old; he had not been interested 
in either one of them. Yet they knew that he was alive, and the 
child knew that all other children had fathers who were interested in 
them. The mother was considered, in the girl’s day dreams, as not 
a real mother, and on her was placed the responsibility for having been 
left by the father. So, in the patient’s early childhood, when love is 
such an important factor in the development of the Super-Ego, that 
element was almost completely absent. The example which was set 
by the parents and after which the character of the child gradually 
forms itself—that example was an a-social one. 

The faulty formation of the Suger-Ego is also of great importance 
in those children who grow up with only one parent, or who have no 
parents at all and are brought up in foster homes or in institutions. 
Putting ourselves into the place of such a child, we can easily com- 
prehend that the comparison he is bound to make between himself 
and other children who have homes and families will not dissolve 
itself easily. No matter how much kindness is lavished on him by 
the foster parents or attendants, there will be resentment against his 
situation, the parental “ substitutes ’’ will remain only substitutes, 
and the degree of love they provide will not satisfy the craving for 
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real parental love. His emotional reactions to this intimate environ- 
ment will be directly carried over to his social environment, and his 1 
social actions will be determined by these early settings. y 

Psychoanalytical investigation has shown what a role the incom- 
pletely amalgamated Super-Ego has in the formation of neuroses. It 
leaves the person unstable, unbalanced. It leaves the Ego a per- 
petual battlefield for subconscious tendencies, and keeps up a con- 
stant controversy between the Ego and the Super-Ego. The result 





| was the same in the case of this girl, and includes her in the classifi- 
cation that Alexander has made—‘ neurotic criminals "—of whom he 
says that they only partially identify themselves with their criminal 
action. This denotes the partial presence of the Super-Ego and the 
exertion of some power from it, resulting in clashes with the Ego. 

At its final root the kleptomania of this patient was due to faulty 
education, and if we talk of the absence of social morals in the case 
we can understand it, since the absence of the father, who is the moral 
censor, brought about the diminution of that sense and left only minor 
ones which had been obtained through identification with the mother. 
Both Ego-ideals of the girl were to an extent a-social. Nothing was 
added by the aunt, who came into the girl’s life as an educational 
factor at the age of puberty, when the compulsion of stealing came 
on her with such force. The symbolic meaning of this kleptomania 
was the obtaining by force what she had been unable to get in a 

natural way—the love of the parents. Kleptomania means the gain 





of something, the having it in one’s possession. The action of steal- 
ing ts a displacement and represents another action around the 
Oedipus situation—taking love. 

The guilt feeling attached to the action involves the unconscious 
sense of guilt attached to the Oedipus wish, and so it carries with it 
the craving for punishment, which is also accomplished by punishment 
administered for the action of stealing. That is why, in kleptomania, 
the stolen object has no value to the offender ; tt is the action and not 
the result which gives the pleasure. 

Since kleptomania is linked up with sexual strivings, we will 
always find fallacies in the sexual life of the kleptomaniac patients. 
My experience with kleptomania, and with neurotics who show ten- 
dencies of stealing, has invariably disclosed the sexual momentum not 
developed (to use Dr. Wittel’s term), or, if it is developed, in not a 
normal way. The kleptomaniac man will be strongly feminine in his 
sexual manifestations, which is easy to understand, inasmuch as the 
disturbance is somewhere around the Oedipus situation, linked up 
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with the castration complex, which will result in some sexual disturb- 
ance in the person. In the case under discussion it is interesting to 
note that the girl could not recall any masturbation in early childhood. 
At puberty kleptomania had already replaced sexual pleasures. Her 
whole physical appearance showed childish characteristics. As she 
expressed it, she never gave a thought to sex, although she was well | 
built and attractive. Her aunt had received many offers for marriage 
for her, but the girl would not even discuss sexual matters, and if, at 
times, a quite transparent sexual dream appeared, she would ignore 
it, although she believed in the dream as a wish fulfillment. This 
a-sexual attitude was obviously superficial; behind it there was the 
strong craving for love, and the lack of gratification drove her to 
compensation, which she derived from her stealing. 


Considering the relationship of criminal and neurotic tendencies, 
the attitude toward criminals will, eventually, have to take hitherto 
neglected factors into consideration. Kleptomania and other forms 
of stealing are symbolic actions, replacing a compromise between 
conscious and unconscious strivings. With this knowledge we can no 
longer consider the criminal action in itself as something which must 
be punished; we must include the personality of the criminal as well. 
The necessity of this altered attitude is clear; the application of 
psychoanalytical findings will provide a deeper view of criminal action. 

It would take us too far, and it is not my aim here to enter into 
the psychology of crime and punishment and the persons involved— 
the judge and the public. These points have been examined by 
Ferenczi, Wittels, Alexander, Eichhorn, and others. A modern sys- 
tem of legal punishment will have to be based on medical-psycho- 
logical understanding, which will have to consider in the form of 
punishment and in all steps against the offender the conscious and 
unconscious personality components that took part in creating the 
punishable action. This thought was expressed in the book by 
Alexander and Staub, “ The Criminal and His Judges.” 

A better understanding of the conscious and unconscious strivings 
that are the components of all actions, even criminal ones, will provide 
a deeper comprehension of corrective work with criminals and of the 
corrective elements in the education. Our sense of sympathy with 
the offender will also appear in a new light, together with our demand 
for justice. An understanding of our own emotions will make it 
easier to apply educational measures, particularly those which involve 
influencing the character. And an understanding of the dynamic 
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forces that carry us back and forth, those forces we described psycho- 
logically as the Super-Ego, the Ego and the Id, together with an 
understanding of their synthetic result and their antagonistic urgings, 
will convince us that those people whom we call a-social are much 
nearer to us than we prefer to accept. 

In the case of kleptomania, we saw that the urge for the girl's 
action and her indulgence of it were merely the result of circum- 
stances in her development which differed from those provided by a 
normal environment. Her history made it clear that that part of the 
Ego development which was the decisive factor in her giving in to 
her compulsion was unconscious. The Super-Ego, the task of which 
is to balance the impulsive part of the Ego, failed to amalgamate in 
the girl’s personality. In other words, the Super-Ego had not 
amalgamated to the point of becoming a moral instance, to work 
together with the Ego. Instead, the two were in steady controversy. 

In describing the evolution of the Super-Ego we know that at 
first it is an outside influence, acting to restrain the child’s criminal 
tendencies. Gradually the personalities of the various members— 
father, mother, teacher—are incorporated internally, to create an 
inner moral instance. The failure to incorporate the Super-Ego, and 
to change the outer force into an inner moral power, brings about the 


criminal or a-social being. I would say that, to a degree, the child, 
the normal person, and the criminal meet at this point. Until this 
time the child has been freely impulsive. The criminal, without the 
proper controlling Super-Ego, continues to be so to a greater or less 
degree. And the normal person finds an outlet in dreams and 
fantasies. 
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DOSTOIEFSKY AND THE SENSE OF GUILT 
By S. C. BurRCHELL 


While psychologizing on the dead is admittedly ghoulish work, 
it is at least defensible in the case of a writer as subjective as 
Dostoiefsky. That he was essentially autobiographic has been ad- 
mitted by all competent critics, but with the publication of new 
biographic material it is becoming more and more evident that he was 
one of the most exquisitely subjective of the great writers. This 
trait increases the value of biographic material in critically estimating 
his works and conversely, his writings serve to illuminate his life. 
In this brief study, I am taking only one element in his personality 
and tracing its elusive course through both life and letters. Without 
an appreciation of this particular characteristic many things in his life 
and works remain enigmatic. It is this lack of psychological insight 
that has led to much shrugging of critical shoulders and refuge in 
such meaningless ethnological clichés as “ peculiarly Russian” or 
“the Slavic soul.” Similarly it has became the fashion among his 
biographers to refer things in his life that did not conform to their 
fastidious canons, to his Epilepsy and to infer that parts of his life 
were passed under the cloud of a sort of imbecility. 

The particular trend that I wish to consider is a strong sense of 
guilt and a concomitant need for punishment. This sense of un- 
worthiness which was felt unclearly and was, in many of its important 
manifestations, totally unconscious, caused him tc subject himself to 
countless humiliations and punishments. He committed many acts 
to supply a rational basis for his need of punishment. This 
mechanism is quite familiar to psychopathology being seen in par- 
ticular clarity in the Compulsion Neuroses where the sense of guilt 
and dirtiness calls for the most elaborate ritualistic cleansing and 
frequently to the commission of unconsciously conditioned acts to 
bring about punishment and even actual physical injury by way of 
atonement. 

The origin of this sense of guilt is to be sought in his relationship 
with his father. The father was a physician holding an official posi- 
tion in a Russian poorhouse at the time of Dostoiefsky’s birth. The 
child’s earliest companions were the sick and the poor. He saw 
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nothing but misery in these formative years. His earliest reading 
was done in the book of Job and the great prophet of masochism, 
welcoming his woes, was to remain a favorite throughout his life. 

No great writer has a better gallery of children’s portraits but 
they are all marked with a particular melancholy. All turn to a father 
or a father substitute and all meet with nothing but coldness and 
neglect. The unhappy Liza in ‘“ The Eternal Husband” clings to a 
father who is venting his spite on her for her unfaithful mother, and 
when he allows her to be taken from him she dies. The little drudge 
in “ The Insulted and Injured” meets with a similar fate. This 
incident is almost exactly paralleled in Dickens’ account of Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness, but where the sanguine Englishman 
carries it off with his characteristic sentimental verve, wedding bells 
and all, the Russian remains true to his childhood and the little drudge 
perishes. Possibly the most instructive character on this point is 
the autobiographic Arkady in “ A Raw Youth.” The hero of this 
novel is the nominal son of a peasant but knows that his real father 
is an aristocrat. The moody child ignores his nominal father and 
secretly maintains an ambivalent attitude toward his real father, 
whom he alternately hates and adores. He continually plans 
vengeance on the aristocrat feeling that he neglects him. At the 
same time he is perversely proud of his bar sinister and openly boasts 
of his bastardhood. 

When his real father appears on the scene in the person of the 


‘ 


debonair Versilov, the “ citoyen du monde,” the tempo of the piece 
definitely changes. The reader is treated to long dialogues between 
father and son, which have no relation to the action of the novel. 
They are, however, little masterpieces of tolerant witty and philo- 
sophical advice of a father to his son. They differ entirely from the 
traditional thing in being singularly free from cant and platitude. 
There is no moral uplift in them and they are just the sort of thing 
an intelligent and sensitive youth would like to hear from his father. 

It is obvious that they are the product of long hours of phantasy 
interview with his ideal father. As a matter of fact the cosmopolitan 
Versilov is modeled after Herzen, the first of the aristocratic 
Russian radicals, that rare type which can be anarchistic and remain 
great gentlemen at the same time. Herzen had made a profound 
impression on the youthful Dostoiefsky. 

This novel is really an account of the adolescent Dostoiefsky’s 
struggle with the Edipus situation. It incorporates the classical 
changeling phantasy of not belonging to one’s family, or of having 
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an illustrious sire. The character of Versilov is the result of his 
dissatisfaction with his own father and a large amount of phantasy 
about the Herzen type, and is a common phantasy situation in neuro- 
tics and psychotics with a strong father antagonism. 

All of which brings us to Dostoiefsky’s own father. The reverse 
of the coin. He was a Lithuanian by birth and had early in life 
ruptured with his own father and come to Russia to make his way— 
which he did very capably. He was a brutal man with a strong 
tendency to dipsomania. He begrudged his children the bare neces- 
sities of life and never failed to impress on them the deprivations 
they were causing him. The only direct evidence we have of 
Dostoiefsky’s attitude toward his father is in a letter written from 
the Free Military Academy, where he was being educated, in re- 
sponse to a letter from the father refusing money for necessary books 
and clothing. Dostoiefsky was 16 at the time. It runs: 

“My dear Father: Can you really believe that your son wants 
something extravagant when he asks you for a remittance? God is 
my witness I would not inconvenience you from selfishness. How 
bitter it is to take from relatives when you know they begrudge it 
you. I still have my head and a good pair of hands. If I were only 
free to make my own living, I would never ask you for a Kopek 
even tho I were in extremis. I would be ashamed to let drop a word 
about your supporting me. Now I can only promise to repay you 
in the future and that future is not far distant, as you will soon see. 
But now dearest father I am in want. In the real sense of the word, 
I need. 40 Rubles a year are necessary for a student and that is 
not for tea or sugar. I realize your need and have given up drinking 
tea, but I must have shoes, clothes and books. Send me 25 Rubles 
by June first and help your son in his frightful need. I want little 
and my thanks will be endless. 

Affectionately, 
Fiodor.” 
P. S. He did not get the money. 


It is easy to read the feelings of the proud boy of 16 who is loath 
to ask his father for money. Then the wish fantasy “If I were only 
free I would not ask for a penny.”’ Then the veiled declaration of 
independence “ that future is not far distant now.” ‘Then the sense 
of utter dependence and the proud spirit collapses “ For God’s sake 
father send the money. I will freeze to death without an overcoat. 
I will even give up drinking tea.” and so on in a grovelling abject 
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letter. The resentment aroused in the bosom of such a son by such 
a father can readily be understood and with it come undoubtedly a 
strong death wish. 

Shortly after this Dostoiefsky’s father was murdered by his serfs 
for his brutality. This news brought on Dostoiefsky’s first epileptic 
attack. This is merely a clinical fact. We know nothing of the 
deeper psychological connotations. But in the “ Brothers Karamazov ” 
we have the same situation dealt with in all its psychological niceties. 
The characters are a brutal, sensuous, alcoholic father and his four 
sons. The four sons are of distinct temperament. Each is well 
drawn and convincing. Each stands alone as an artistic creation 
and yet they are mutually dependent. Each, in the main, is charac- 
terized by an attitude toward the father. The bastard Smerdiakov 
is an epileptic and a sadist. He amuses himself by hanging cats 
and burying them with great pomp. He despises the father but is 
a servile lackey in his presence. He has no conscience and it is 
he who finally kills the old man by crushing his skull (the same 
way Dostoiefsky’s father died). He feels no regret and on the 
other hand no elation. He has merely carried out the wish of the 
Karamazov tetrad, the mystic quaternity which is 4 and yet 1. In 
our terminology Smerdiakov is the lowest level of the 4 in 1, the 
unconscious criminal niveau, the id, which Dostoiefsky associates 
with his epilepsy. The second person of the quaternity is Dimitri, 
the instinctive level, a little less id and a little more ego. When 
accused of the crime he readily admits his real guilt. He has often 
contemplated the crime, in fact had threatened the old man. If 
given an opportunity he probably would have done for his father. 
He recognizes his essential sinfulness and is willing to pay for it. 
The third person of the quaternity is Ivan the philosopher. All 
ego with id completely suppressed. He despises the old man but 
his ironic intellect has so completely overwhelmed the id that he 
cannot consciously conceive of himself as contemplating the crime 
of murder. Yet he is really the guilty one for it is at his suggestion 
that Smerdiakov commits the crime. He, the ego, has suggested the 
crime to Smerdiskov, the id, and suppressed the fact that he has 
done so. But Smerdiakov soon disabuses him of his innocence and 
Ivan goes through an hallucinatory episode in which he is confronted 
by his own id and its guilt and confesses that he alone is to blame. 
The fourth member of the quaternity is Aliosha, the Christ man, who 
understands all and pardons all. 

The Karamazov 4 in 1 is a sort of morality play in which levels 
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of the psyche are substituted for the conventional Mr. Goodman and 
Mr. Badman. It is in a way a psychological Gulliver’s travels which 
may be read either as a story or as an allegory. The characters repre- 
sent progressive stages in the psyche from the criminal id of Smer- 
diakov to the ideal super ego phantasy of Aliosha. That the situa- 
tion was autobiographic is obvious from the internal evidence alone. 
In addition to this are the facts that Dostoiefsky recognized Pere 
Karamazov as study of his father, that the murderer was an epi- 
leptic, that skull fracture was the cause of death in both cases and 
finally that in the novel Ivan goes to the town of Tchermashnyia in 
order to be absent at the time of crime, and this was precisely the 
place where Dostoiefsky’s father was murdered. 

We see the author in his masterpiece preoccupied with a murdered 
father and his four sons and concluding that he who wished his 
death and would not admit it was the most guilty. This is the 
answer as to why Dostoiefsky reacted with epilepsy to the news of 
his father’s death just as Ivan reacted with a clouded state accom- 
panied by accusatory hallucinations and which is recognizable as an 
epileptic equivalent and may very well be autobiographical. 

That his first epileptic seizure followed the news of his father’s 
death is based on his daughter’s memoirs. There is little doubt that 
his epilepsy was of the genuine type. There was an aura, a gen- 
eralized convulsion and a period of confusion following. In addi- 
tion he had petit mal attacks and suffered from frequent fugues. 
In these he wandered about not recognizing close friends, and it is 
these that have fostered the legend of his unpleasant personality, 
as his easily offended literary acquaintances felt that they had been 
snubbed. He had a poor memory, and in writing a novel frequently 
read over the preceding chapters to recall the names of the characters. 
He had another characteristic trait of the epileptic and that was 
hypochondria. Dr. Janowski reports that at social gatherings he 
would be asked to feel Dostoiefsky’s pulse and look at his tongue 
and color many times during the evening to reassure him. He had 
an inordinate fear of being buried alive, and was in the custom of 
leaving notes on his night table that if he should be found apparently 
dead he was not to be buried for four days. Many writers have 
considered his illness hysteroepilepsy, whatever that may be. I 
believe that they were influenced by the rather obviously emotional 
mechanism. 

The aura was a sense of ecstatic bliss. Time stood still. He was 
in paradise. This unearthly happiness seemed eternal though it 
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lasted only a few seconds. He describes it in his letters and in two 
of his epileptic characters, Mishkin and Kirilov. Freud quite cor- 
rectly sees the significance of this access of joy in the reception of 
the news of his father’s death. Runke, in his monograph on the 
“ Glucksgefuhl,” by which he means just this sudden, apparently 
unmotivated afflux of almost unbearable bliss, has been able to trace 
its origin to the sudden solution of a subconscious problem. Some- 
thing happens which releases the tension of a subconscious conflict 
and the * Glucksgefuhl”’ is the result. In Dostoiefsky this momen- 
tary bliss was short lived and was followed by the terrible punish- 
ment of the convulsive seizure. 

After each seizure he was in deep depression for hours and was 
troubled by a sense of guilt. He said to Maikov, the poet, that in 
this state, “I feel like a criminal as though I had committed a 
crime, as though I had murdered someone.” From the above, I 
believe that the psychological structure of his attacks is quite appar- 
ent. There is the death wish, the fulfillment, ecstasy, punishment 
and the sense of guilt. Apparently Dostoiefsky’s attitude toward 
his father was responsible for much of his misery including his 
epilepsy, but also for much of his greatness for the Karamazovs’ 
looked on by many as one of the greatest novels of all time, is its 
direct fruit. 

Chronologically the next event of importance is his life was his 
short literary triumph in St. Petersburg and his exile to Siberia. 
The publication of “ Poor People” made him famous overnight. 
Bilinski, the Russian Cham of letters, took him up and introduced 
him to the anarchistic Petrachevski group. This association takes on 
the coloring of an unconsciously motivated act when it is remembered 
that Dostoiefsky was highly reactionary in his political beliefs and 
a devout member of the Russian Orthodox Church. Everything 
the group stood for he disagreed with. The only thing he had in 
common with them was an antipathy to the Tsar, the little father. 
But this mechanism is too common in political offenders to need 
comment. When, as the least credible of prophets could have fore- 
told, he was arrested and exiled for ten years, he almost welcomed 
the punishment. He remarked later that the arrest and imprison- 
ment probably saved his mind. While in prison he wrote “A Little 
Hero,” a happy lyric little piece like a pon of joy, after the depress- 
ing “ Poor People” and “ Double”’ which had preceded his arrest. 
The mood of “A Little Hero” is all innocent joy, drawn in the 
pale, pure colorings of a Fra Angelico. It is his only attempt in 
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this genre and it was written in the Peter Paul dungeon, which 
demonstrates nicely the relief afforded his guilt-burdened soul by 
punishment. 

However, the most enlightening novel on the power of his guilt 
sense is the one he began in exile, “Crime and Punishment.” The 
plot is of cinema simplicity. A poor student murders a pawnbroker, 
confesses and is sent to Siberia. An ordinary enough tale, but one 
that has given the critics no end of trouble. Meyer-Graefe makes 
the significant statement that while reading the novel we are not 
only fearful for the hero, but somehow our own fate seems to be 
at stake. This is a true observation of the mood provoked by the 
book. The answer is that Dostoiefsky has tapped a universal stream 
of guilt in his macabre tale and this he has accomplished in the 
psychological overtones. 

The hero Raskolnikov is no lay figure but a real and attractive 
person. He has a clear and ironic intellect quite in the modern style, 
to use the term arrogantly. He has made artful use of his attrac- 
tions to ingratiate himself with his landlady and her invalid daughter 
and so has nothing to fear on the material side. This is a lead to 
show that the hero is no helpless dreamer, but an adaptable student, 
insuring himself against hunger and the elements by a tongue in the 
cheek liaison quite worthy of that other “ pauvre petit escolier,” 
Francois Villon. 

But beneath the surface of this adaptiveness is a fatal emotional 
unrest. He toys with the superman idea. The Napoleon who is 
above the moral code. We recognize this as the normal phantasy 
counterpart of the pathological delusion of grandeur. But there is 
no danger of Raskolnikov crossing the schizophrenic bridge. He 
incorporates his phantasy in a neat little essay, a tour de force, no 
more. It is admired by the St. Petersburg sophisticates and soon 
forgotten. Gradually we note his growing restlessness. He loses 
his suaveness and with it the patronage of his landlady. He is sac- 
rificing his material security to an incomprehensible emotional neces- 
sity. Soon it takes form. A crime, a murder must be committed. 
Wherever he goes, whatever he does there is a sense of incomplete- 
ness, of something not done which must be done. The still, vague 
emotion takes on the form of an anxiety, the typical clinical result 
when a compulsion is suppressed. Interposed between the contem- 
plated crime and the true subconscious motive, like a flimsy veil is the 
Napoleon phantasy. This is the psychologically necessary rationaliza- 
tion factor. All the elements of a true compulsion are present. 
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On the day of the murder he sleeps away most of the time, and 
in fact almost oversleeps the appointed hour. He goes about the 
crime in an almost automatic fashion, taking no precautions against 
detection. Up to the final moment he has a strong feeling that it 
is all unreal and that no crime will be committed. This sense of 
unreality is a definite characteristic of unconsciously motivated acts 
and makes them more nearly akin to phantasies and dream states 
than to ordinary voluntary actions. The murder committed, he takes 
a few trinkets and a purse and returns home, where he immediately 
falls into a profound sleep. The next day he disposes of the purse 
without even opening it, showing that the robbery motive was merely 
a rationalization. So far the crime has the structure of a compulsion, 
plus the clouding of consciousness suggestive of an epileptic clouded 
state, with which Dostoiefsky was all too familiar. 

The crime is classed as mysterious by the authorities, and there 
is not the faintest breath of suspicion directed toward Raskolnikov. 
He now begins a most remarkable series of unconsciously motivated 
acts to attract attention to his guilt. Called to the police station on 
a trivial charge, he involves himself in an argument about the crime 
and then betrays himself by being unable to hold a pen in his 
trembling hand, and finally faints away entirely. He has succeeded 
in linking his name with the murder. He then revisits the scene of 
the crime and arouses considerable suspicion by his actions. Then 
as a bravura touch, he makes a circumstantial confession to a police 
officer and then passes it off as banter, leaving behind him a confused 
and suspicious official. The same psychological necessity drives him 
to make a full confession to the leading female character. Then 
follows a neat and revealing episode. He suspects that one of the 
secondary male characters has overheard his confession and feels 
that this man will denounce him. In this incident he wanders into 
an unfamiliar part of the town and enters a strange tavern. He is 
astounded to see his potential accuser sitting there. Fate, a miracle, 
he thinks. The other smiles and reminds Raskolnikov that he had 
told him the name of the inn, the hours he could be found there and 
included specific instructions for finding the place. Our hero had 
sought out the one man who could denounce him and had gone 
directly there to receive his punishment, at the same time suppressing 
the motive. An exquisite example of an unconsciously motivated 
act. He finally terminates this subconscious comedy by kneeling 
down and confessing in public. He goes cheerfully to Siberia, and 
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we leave him there facing the future optimistically as though relieved 
of the incubus of his guilt. 

This novel is a profound contribution to criminology and is worth 
volumes of statistical research. It describes a crime with the struc- 
ture of a neurosis. There is first the unconscious guilt which calls 
for punishment. This leads to the commission of a crime to bring 
about the penalty. The conscious motive is a mere rationalization 
as is shown by the criminal’s frantic efforts to attract attention to 
his guilt. We have here the explanation of many criminological 
aphorisms. “ The criminal always leaves a clew.” A symptomatic 
act, his signature, so to speak, on the corner of the criminal canvas. 
“The criminal always revisits the scene of the crime.” <A subcon- 
scious need for detection. 

Dostoiefsky in his own life evinced the need for punishment 
conditioned by his unconscious guilt, by constantly burdening and 
humiliating himself. While in Siberia he became the lover of a 
friend’s wife and when the friend died married the relict. But the 
dead man’s horns were not buried with him and Dostoiefsky soon 
put them on. Here he performed one of his many pathological acts 
of self-abasement. Wherever he went he carried his wife’s lover 
with him at his own expense and when in need himself, importuned 
his friends to do something for this “excellent young man,” till the 
thing became an open scandal. From this experience he fashioned 
“The Eternal Husband.” Out of this stock triangular situation, 
which the English have used as the starting point for sophisticated 
comedy and the French have turned into the low bawdry of the 
bedroom farce, the Russian squeezed the last drop of psychological 
reality. 

Characteristic of his genius for extracting guilt from a situation 
was his short-lived affair with the student Paulina Suslova, whom 
he pursued to Paris where he caught her on the rebound from a 
faithless French lover. He took her on a tour of consolation to Italy, 
and when the originally Platonic affair became more definitely physio- 
logical, he was prostrated with grief, and accused himself of traduc- 
ing a young girl. In her memoirs, La Suslova has confessed to many 
an affair and is hardly the proper subject for desolation in the name 
of outraged womanhood. Later in his life I think I have come across 
a reverberation of this guilt. In a manuscript page from the “ Pos- 
sessed,”’ where he is describing a scene between a middle-aged literary 
man and a young girl, he has scrawled across the Russian page in 
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western script the words “ Rach-Rachel-Paris.” ‘This undoubtedly 
traced a thought stream. As this was written in Dresden, we can 
reconstruct the thought as follows. Rach, the German Rach, venge- 
ance. Rachel, with the double association of the mournful Biblical 
character and the French tragedienne, unhappy womanhood, and 
then Paris, the scene of the dereliction. 

Of symptomatic importance is the ten-year gambling period from 
1860 to 1870, which in the current chromatic chronology can be 
called his “ rouge et noire’ decade. He visited the roulette tables 
at Ems and Baden-Baden whenever he could. He was a reckless 
gambler and always lost. We have very exact data on this period 
as it is well covered in his second wife’s memoirs, and in the numer- 
ous letters he wrote at this time. That he was no ordinary gambler 
is quite evident from even a superficial knowledge of his methods. 
All his gambling lapses followed this formula: He would enter the 
casino with great moral misgivings to place a small bet, and in a short 
time would be penniless and stranded in a strange town. Then would 
begin a series of letters to his friends and even to mere acquaintances. 
In these he would begin by saying that he was the most unworthy 
of men, that he had done something criminal in gambling away all 
his money, that he and his wife were in danger of starvation or at 
best the debtor’s prison. As soon as money was received he would 
take it to the casino and lose it, and then write another letter 
denouncing himself for this breach of faith. For this ten-year 
period he can well be said to have lived only to gamble. His wife 
referred to it as an obsession and soon sensed the pathological 
significance of his behavior and did not attempt to interfere with 
it. He frequently won considerable sums of money, sufficient to 
guarantee him a luxurious holiday but he always continued until he 
had lost everything. He obviously did not gamble to win but to 
lose, and thus penalize himself. 

His gambling method was surrounded by a great deal of super- 
stitious ritual. He evolved elaborate and bizarre numerical systems 
of play. He had certain hours of the day for his play and would 
eschew all other times. The entrance of certain types of people 
into the casino was the signal for him to suspend all play and on 
the contrary he would follow certain players exactly, considering 
them infallible harbingers of luck. This preoccupation with 
numerologistic series and the elaborate ritual of his playing scheme 
betrays the close relationship to the compulsion neuroses. The result 
was always the same. He would be penniless and groveling at the 
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feet of friends and acquaintances begging money and baring his 
sense of unworthiness. He even applied to Turgeniev at this time, 
which shows how profound was his need for self-abasement, as he 
despised the aristocratic Turgeniev, imputing to him all the vices 
of the westernized Russian who had sold his birthright for a mess 
of European sophistication. It was at this time that the famous 
confession to Turgeniev took place which definitely ended any show 
of toleration between the two great Russians. The story, as far 
as it can be authenticated, is that Dostoiefsky, in his blind need for 
humiliation, presented himself to Turgeniev and made a confession 
of some incident in his life. At the termination of the séance 
Turgeniev was stupefied and speechless, while Dostoiefsky groveled 
in masochistic delight under the lash of the aristocrat’s silent 
repugnance. 

There has been considerable conjecture as to the nature of this 
revelation. The scandal has been that it was the infamous Stavrogin 
confession. This piece is contained in a suppressed chapter of “ The 
Possessed.” Unfortunately with its suppression the novel becomes 
almost meaningless as it is the key to the understanding of the prin- 
cipal character. The incident is perhaps the most horrible in the 
whole range of literature. It deals with the seduction of a ten-year- 
old girl by Stavrogin, and when she is overcome by remorse he sits 
quietly in the next room listening to the obvious sounds of the 
unhappy child hanging herself, and when all is still again he tiptoes 
in to confirm the fact. That this was autobiographic has been 
affirmed and denied by various commentators. The truth will prob- 
ably never be known. To me it seems more like a phantasy product 
and to represent the rationalization motive of his profound sense 
of guilt, entirely analogous to the unpardonable sin of the involution 
melancholic. While we are on the subject of confession it would 
be well to point out that in practically every one of his major works 
a confession is of vital importance to the psychological movement 
of the novel. The reason for this lies in the fact that psychologically 
a confession represents the surrender of the heroic grandiosity of 
the ego ideals and a disclosure of the corrupt id and is so an exqui- 
site instrument for self-punishment. 

After the ten years of gambling frenzy had subsided he entered 
a decade, his last, of comparative calm. His epilepsy ameliorated. 
He became a freer man. The need for punishment was gone as 
though his neurosis had burned itself out. It was as though he had 
atoned for his sins and been granted absolution. And this is exactly 
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the sequence of events in the “ Life of a Great Sinner.” This was 
his great projected novel, but he never got further than a rough 
sketch. It was to be a sort of “ Rake’s Progress” with theological 
overtones. Dostoiefsky had evolved a mystic religiosity of his own. 
The principal tenet was the universal sinfulness of mankind and 
the participation of all in the guilt of the more unworthy brethren. 
This doctrine he had held all his life, but now he added the, to him, 
necessary amendment that there is forgiveness for all. He evolved 
the two Christ figures, Myshkin and Aliosha, at this time, creations 
that would have been impossible in the troubled days of Raskolnikov. 
There is a more general significance in the evolution of his attitude 
toward his own guilt. The primitive concept being that of original 
sin and fear of the vengeful Old Testament Jehova, and then the 
New Testament doctrine with its tranquil admission of guilt and 
hope of pardon for all. We see here a fragment of racial history 
recapitulated in the phantasy life of one of its great men. 

In 1881 he died of an hemoptysis, tranquil and at peace, psycho- 
logically shriven. 

Dostoiefsky, along with a scant handful of other creative artists, 
is said to possess a quality which critics call universal. By this they 
mean that they have an appeal that is not related to time, or, in the 
current expression, not dated, nor is it related to the attainments of 
the reader. That is, they do not appeal to any cast, either social or 
intellectual. To this day Dostoiefsky is a favorite with the Russian 
servant girl, who still weeps over his stories, and at the same time 
he is the recipient of the adulation of an intellectualized cult in 
Europe. Few artists have this range of appeal. We can think of 
many who are prized by the esthetes but caviar to the general and 
the all too numerous who reverse this formula, but Dostoiefsky can 
at the same time be the spiritual bread of the lowly Moujik, of a 
Nietzsche, or a Merejowski. Spengler has remarked that Tolstoi 
was merely the Karl Marx of Russia but that Dostoiefsky was its 
Christ, and it is true that in Russia he is all things to all men. 

To explain this range of influence it is necessary to consider 
Dostoiefsky’s psychological makeup. The best figure at hand is the 
comparison of the psyche to the chromatic scale. There is the 
gradation from the infra red of the subconscious, through the visible 
colors of consciousness, to the ultra violet of the super ego. The 
ordinary individual utilizes but a small part of this potential psyche. 
The infra red of the subconscious remains a terra incognita. The 
visible scale of consciousness is narrowed by the inhibitions and 
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repressions of his social status and by his intellectual prejudices, and 
the ultra violet of the super ego is restricted to earthy and selfish 
aspirations. 

In Dostoiefsky the infra red of subconscious motive was discern- 
ible and utilizable, his own criminal id reacted sympathetically to the 
asocial impulses in others and so he was able to set down acts with 
their true motives laid bare. His conscious scale was as wide as 
human experience, he could understand the problem of the crushed 
masses and the refined philosophical problems of the thinker. In 
the ultra violet region of the ideal super ego he could soar to the 
Christ phantasy. 

Through the whole of this vast scale runs his personal conflict. 
I have attempted to trace its course in this paper and to point out 
its influence on his life and productions, and I believe that this study 
demonstrates again that a neurosis may cripple the man but make 
the artist. 








PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS 
OF EMILY BRONTE * 


3y Lucite DooLey, PuH.D., M.D. 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


It is probable that no English writer except Shakespeare has had 
so many books, essays and articles written about him as have the 
Bronté sisters. Literally dozens of volumes and hundreds of maga- 
zine and newspaper articles have appeared since the day in 1847 
when “ Jane Eyre,” written by Charlotte Bronte, was published in 
London; and the interest is still growing in spite of the fact that 
comparatively a small portion of the reading public now reads any 


* This paper was read before the Washington Psychoanalytic Association 
May 19, 1928. A few days prior to this date, when the paper was nearly 
completed, the writer saw a publishers’ advance notice of a book on Emily 
Bronté by Romer Wilson (The Life and Private History of Emily Jane 
Bronté, by Romer Wilson, Albert and Charles Boni; New York, 1928). An 
order was sent to the publishers immediately but word came back that the 
book would not be ready for issue till May 28, nine days after the date set 
for the reading of the paper. This essay was therefore completed without 
access to that very interesting and valuable contribution to the problem of 
understanding Emily Bronte. On reading Wilson’s book the present writer 
found some theories similar to her own, and much more fully developed, and 
many quite dissimilar. A book of 281 pages has much more to tell us than 
this slight attempt. The first thought was to revise the paper before publica- 
tion in order to note fully and to discuss its contents, also to point out the 
likenesses and differences between Wilson’s study and this one It became 
apparent that to do this would be to rewrite the whole paper and to lengthen 
it inordinately, so it has gone into print, nearly two years after its preparation, 
without any other reference than this footnote nor any enlightenment that 
might have been gained by turning to this completest study yet made of Emily 
Bronté. 

Some revision and some additions have been made, however, as a result of 
the discussion of the paper by the members of the Society. As no notes were 
taken of the discussion it is not possible to give to each individual credit for 
his own contribution. I am indebted to Dr. Lois Hubbard, Dr. Clara Thomp- 
son, Dr. Philip Graven, Dr. Ben Karpman and Dr. Loren B. T. Johnson for 
further development of the idea of Emily Bronte’s Goti-Mensch complex, 
for a better understanding of her relation to her sisters and for a more 


skeptical view of the satisfactoriness of her adjustment. No one had the 
deep intuitive understanding displayed by Romer Wilson and no one had 
given the material so intensive a study as had that gifted writer 
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of the Bronte books. Those who do take them up and find them 
congenial and interesting discover a growing fascination. They have 
the perennial charm of the true work of genius. The reader finds 
something new at each re-reading. It is not, however, the excellence 
of the books themselves, in which, indeed, many literary faults can 
be found, but even more the challenging and enigmatical character 
of the writers which engages this interest. Attempts have been made 
to explain how such unusual genius could have flowered in such 
bleak and unfavorable surroundings. This enigma alone makes a 
study of the family seem worth while to a psychoanalyst, for it is as 
much the psychoanalyst’s business to account for psychological 
phenomena as it is to change pathological mental conditions. So far 
as I have been able to discover, no other analyst has seriously 
attacked this problem, although a number of able and famous writers 
have made brilliant studies, which they have committed to publication, 
on this subject of the Bronté family. Among these are Thackeray, 
Swinburne, Maeterlinck, Lafcadio Hearn, G. K. Chesterton, A. C. 
Benson, May Sinclair, Sir Wemyss Reid, Augustine Birrell, Clement 
Shorter, and George Henry Lewes. Mrs. E. C. Gaskell, a distin- 
guished novelist, a contemporary of Charlotte Bronté, wrote the life 
of Charlotte Bronté only a few years after the death of the latter. 
Madame Duclaux, writing under the name of A. M. F. Robinson, 
wrote the biography of Emily Bronté. Others have written of other 
members of the family. Ernest Dimnet, eminent French essayist, 
has written a fine biography, “ Les Soeurs Bronteé,’’ lately translated 
into English. 

Mr. Clement Shorter has devoted the greater part of his time to 
collecting letters and documents of all sorts relating to this family, 
and has published six large volumes on the subject; volumes which 
are eagerly read by groups of enthusiasts as well as by many others 
who are slightly less interested. 

In 1893 a Bronte Society was organized which now numbers 
several hundred members, and which at a recent meeting gathered 
seventy people for an excursion through the Bronté country 
in Yorkshire. The home of the family has been purchased and 
turned into a museum. Manuscripts have been sorted out and pre- 
served and now a yearly catalogue of the museum and library together 
with some account of the proceedings is published. (1) 

The fact that an obscure Yorkshire parson and his three daugh- 
ters and one son who, while they lived, were scarcely known in the 
outside world, have enlisted all this interest, indicates that there must 
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be something in these lives or in the artistic creation that proceeded 
from them that makes a universal appeal. The growing volume of 
literature on this subject shows also that those who are interested feel 
that the ultimately satisfying word has not been said. Perhaps it 
will never be said, but at least there ought to be an attempt to apply 
the principles of psychoanalysis to an explanation of these extraordi- 
narily simple lives and unusual types of genius. Some years ago I 
started on the psychoanalytical study of Charlotte Bronté as a type 
of the woman of genius. Four years later, the paper was published. 
It had been held back because just after the first writing some letters 
which placed a different aspect on an important part of her life had 
newly come to light. These had to be examined and valued and a 
certain part of the work had to be rewritten. This essay has inter- 
ested those who were already interested in the subject of the Brontés 
and has brought me much correspondence on the subject. Among my 
correspondents there have been several who have suggested that I 
undertake a similar study of Charlotte’s younger sister Emily. This 
I have delayed to undertake because | felt far less understanding of 
her character than I did of Charlotte’s, and because there is far less 
material on which to work. Charlotte wrote many letters to her 
small circle of friends, and some of these friends have preserved 
them. Emily Bronté died when she was thirty, had no friends outside 
of her family circle and what letters she did write have almost all 
been destroyed. Nevertheless, I have, with fear and trembling, 
undertaken a study of her character, with the hope that members of 
the society will be enough interested to contribute their own ideas 
after we have reviewed the case, and help me to an understanding. 

The Bronté family present a unique example of the effect of an 
almost closed family circle upon the development of character. If 
the psychoanalyst’s contention is true that family influence and 
experiences of early childhood are by far the most important deter- 
mining factors of personality, then we have here almost a “ pure 
culture”’ as no family of ambition and education could have been 
more isolated from other influences . . . at least, influences of 
human contact. It is my general thesis that this peculiar isolation 
with its intensifying of family relations and with the conservation of 
the emotions of infancy is the explanation of much that is extraordi- 
nary in the character and genius of these writers. That it creates the 
genius, of course, I cannot say. I do not believe that anyone has ever 
sufficiently accounted for genius. Through psychoanalysis, we have 
sometimes been able to account for the direction which the genius 
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took and for the content of its artistic creation. This has been done 
in the case of Wagner (2), of Dante (3), Napoleon (4), Leonardo 
da Vinci (5), and some others. 

In the case of the Bronte family, we have six rather unusual chil- 
dren, two of whom are of undoubted genius, one who died too young 
for judgment, but whose precocity seemed to give promise of genius, 
two who were talented enough to attract attention in any ordinary 
family but were overshadowed in this family by the more brilliant 
sisters, and a father who certainly showed no genius, and who still, 
considering his humble beginnings, made an unusual advance in life. 

Nothing of what we know of the ancestry of the Brontés in any 
way accounts for this burst of ability in one generation. Patrick 
Bronté, the father, came from Irish peasant stock. The name was 
spelled in Ireland variously—Prunty, Brunty, Branty, and in still 
other forms, as often happened in the eighteenth century with il- 
literate people. Possessed of ambition and some measure of ability, 
he succeeded in getting an education far above his ten brothers and 
sisters and at the age of twenty-four left Ireland and entered St. 
Johns College at Cambridge, England, where he studied for the 
church. He received his degree four years later and became a 
curate. He wrote an essay called, ““ The Cottage in the Wood ”’(6), 
and some volumes of poems,—‘‘ Cottage Poems” (7), “ The Rural 
Minstrel” and others (8), which were in no way remarkable, but 
they achieved publication. He married in 1812 Maria Branwell, a 
native of Cornwall, and a woman apparently of character and in- 
telligence, but without any evidence of literary talent. To them 
six children were born in quick succession, Maria, born in 1813 died 
in 1825; Elizabeth, born in 1814 died in 1825; Charlotte, the Bronte 
who has won widest fame, born in 1816 died in 1855; Patrick 
Branwell Bronté, the only boy, born in 1817 died in 1848; Emily, 
considered by most critics the most remarkable genius of the family, 
born in 1818 died in 1848; Anne, born in 1820 died in 1849. The 
mother died in 1821 when her youngest child was about a year old. 
Five of her children are said to have died of tuberculosis. The 
mother is said to have had tuberculosis but died of cancer. The 
father lived to be eighty-four years old, dying in 1861, having out- 
lived all his family. 

Perhaps this tragic succession of early deaths had some part in the 
remarkable appeal that the family makes to the English imagination. 

Mr. Bronté was a curate at Hartshead in Yorkshire, when he 
was married and where his first two children were born. He then 
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moved to Thornton where the next four children were born, and 
just after the birth of the last one was given the charge of Haworth 
where he remained to the end of his life, and where his children 
spent the greater part of their lives. Many descriptions of Haworth 
have been published, not one of which gives a cheerful picture. It 
is a small manufacturing and mining town, in the heart of the 
Yorkshire moors, four miles from a branch railway station, and at 
the time the Brontés lived there, had no regular coach-road or daily 
communication with the outside world. The houses are built of the 
native gray stone; the streets narrow, the whole place gloomy and 
cheerless. The parsonage was next to the church and surrounded 
on two sides by a churchyard crowded with graves. 

The children who survived until adulthood and whom we are 
studying remember little or nothing of their mother. Varying ac- 
counts have been given of the characteristics of the father. Mrs. 
Gaskell, the first biographer, trusting too much to the tales of an 
uneducated and unreliable servant who was not with the family 
long, emphasized his violent temper and his excitability. Others 
who knew him better deny these things, and while they admit that he 
was a recluse, preferring to spend most of his time in solitude, and 
while he was stern in his ideas of discipline they insist that he was 
a kindly father, taking great interest in his children’s welfare and 
devoting some part of every day to their education. They shared 
his reading and he discussed politics with Maria, the older one who 
died at twelve, as if she had been a grown-up person. 

In later years it was certainly the opinion of friends of Charlotte 
Bronte that he was very selfish with her, making her feel that it 
was her duty to remain always with him, and being very much 
opposed to the idea of her marrying. She exercised her self-denial 
in thus living in this lonely spot with him and remaining forever 
out of the world which she could so easily have entered. 

It was said by a visitor to Mr. Bronté after fame had come to 
his daughter, that Mr. Bronté would evidently have liked to stop his 
children’s literary activities. In his account of a visit to father and 
daughter at Haworth, Mr. John Stewart Smith says: 


“And then he talked about Emily and the other sister, and told me 
how he considered Emily the genius of the family, how he never fancied 
Charlotte capable of writing anything, and how he could scarcely realize 
it, and as he did so, he ever and anon fell into a reverie again, and 
muttered the old refrain: ‘And I knew nothing about it, positively 
nothing. Strange! Perhaps I might have stopped it if I had. But I 
knew nothing—nothing.’ ” 
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Madame Duclaux says in her biography of Emily Bronté (10), 
“he had a vivacious impressible manner which effectually matched a 
certain selfishness and rigor of temperament which became plain in 
after years. He seemed a generous, quick, impulsive lad 2 


“In his strange nature, violence and coldness were equally genuine, 
both being the means to gratify some personal ambition, desire or in- 
dolence. It is not an uncommon Irish type; self-important, upright, 
honorable, yet with a bent towards subtlety; abstemious in habit, but 
with freaks of violent self-indulgence; courteous and impulsive toward 
strangers, though cold to members of the household; naturally violent 
and often assuming violence as an instrument of authority; selfish and 
dutiful; passionate, and devoid of intense affection.” 


Reading the various memoirs, one cannot but conclude that his 
was a very repressed nature; that he held himself in strict discipline, 
that sometimes the inner force broke out into violent storms, and 
that his influence could never have been sunny or genial for his 
children. Moreover, while he was in the house with them, he kept 
himself in his study alone most of the time and they were never 
free to approach him. The account of servants and friends is that 
the children were very much alone, their mother being too ill for a 
year before her death to see them. The older ones took care of the 
younger ones. They all kept very quiet and had to be very good,— 
there could be no outbreaks of childish glee, no romping of children’s 
games in the parsonage. When in the house they sat and played in 
a tiny second-story room, significantly called the “ Children’s Study,” 
where at least for a time all six of them slept. Here they read, told 
each other stories in low tones, and as soon as they were able to 
write, began to write little magazines and books of their own. They 
used to take long walks over the moor, all six holding hands, the 
little ones toddling along by the older ones, and only out-of-doors on 
the moor were they free to run and shout. After their mother’s 
death the children saw more of their father who read with them 
sometimes in the evening. They had no children’s books and as 
they read Blackwood’s Magazine, and the leading newspapers of the 
day, they were at a very tender age quite conversant with national 
politics, with the doings of Parliament and with the leading literary 
productions and authors of the time. Their father constantly wrote 
poetry himself and they very naturally took up the idea of producing 
literature on their own account. At thirteen years of age Charlotte 
compiled a list of the books she had written and found they made 
“twenty-two volumes in all”. The others were almost as productive. 
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The two older girls were sent to a boarding school for poor clergy- 
men’s daughters at Cowan Bridge in 1824, when they were eleven and 
ten years old. Three months later the next two girls, Charlotte and 
Emily, were placed in the same school, Emily being at that time six 
years old. Charlotte has given a very unflattering portrait of this 
school in her “ Jane Eyre’. Whether this school was extremely 
unhealthy or not it was not a good place for the delicate little 
Brontés. Maria, the oldest child, died of what was said to be 
tuberculosis ten months after entering the school and her sister 
Elizabeth died five weeks later of the same disease. It was doubtless 
the sufferings of the oldest sister—suffering too little appreciated 
and considered by the busy and somewhat rigid teachers of the 
school who never relaxed discipline because a child was ill—that 
made the deep and unfortunate impression of severity and cruelty 
on Charlotte’s mind. How it affected Emily we have no means of 
knowing, but she could not have been unaware of it. 

The loss of the oldest sister was to the remaining children like 
the loss of a second mother, and they never forgot her nor ceased to 
talk about her. Charlotte, aged nine, now took the place of the oldest 
child and little mother to the others ; also of companion to her father. 
She became to him somewhat the same sort of a companion that 
Maria had been except that he never saw in her the brilliance of 
intelligence that he had seen in his oldest daughter and never expected 
more of her than domestic attainment and daughterly devotion. That 
he expected far too much of the latter quality is clearly apparent. 

Charlotte and Emily spent another term at Cowan Bridge School 
after the death of their sisters, and then did not go away to school 
until they were fifteen and fourteen years old, when they went to a 
very much more congenial school, kept by the Misses Wooler, at 
Roehead. Here Charlotte made her lifelong friends, Ellen Nussey 
and Mary Taylor, to whose preservation of her correspondence we 
owe much of our biographical data. Emily, apparently, made no 
friends, was piteously homesick and could remain only three months 
at the school. Both girls were preparing themselves to be governesses 
as this seemed the only probable way of earning a living. Charlotte 
had two situations as governess in private families, and was also 
teacher in the school at Roehead where she had been a pupil for a 
time. Emily taught at a large girl’s school at Halifax for six months; 
then had to give this up as she had given up when a pupil at Roehead 
because she could not stand life away from home. The work was 
far too hard, hours six in the morning to eleven at night. 
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After several years spent at home in which they continued to write 
assiduously, did a great deal of housework, needle work, drawing 
and painting, and, of course, omnivorous reading, they decided that 
in order to be successful as teachers and at the same time fulfill the 
demands of their father and brother upon them, they must open a 
school at home. For this they would need further education in 
foreign languages. So it was determined that Charlotte and Emily 
should go to a school at Brussels in order to learn French, German 
and music. Accordingly, in February, 1842, the step was taken 
which had a most profound influence on Charlotte’s life, but which 
probably had very little influence on Emily, who, like a granite 
boulder on her own beloved moors, was only very slightly affected by 
any of the external events passing around her. 

Charlotte enjoyed the experience at Brussels very much. Emily 
suffered from the malady of homesickness as much as ever, but 
determined to endure it for the sake of the object to be gained. The 
head of the school, Professor Heger, was evidently a brilliant scholar, 
a proficient teacher, and a kindly and sympathetic though tempera- 
mental man. Charlotte fell in love with him and it was this affair 
added to her deep father attachment that determined much of her 
literary production. Her love was largely unconscious, as far as her 
perception of its true nature was concerned, but it wakened and 
kindled the emotional fire that marks the chief claim to distinction in 
her work. While she had written much and so had practiced, she 
never attempted to publish anything until after this. And while many 
of the little manuscripts which she wrote before this, her twenty- 
sixth year, have been preserved by the Bronté votaries, they have 
only the significance that attaches to the juvenilia of any writer. In 
her artistic creation, it is the struggle with the powerful emotions 
generated by this conflict that gave her insight into the inner emo- 
tional life of a fairly universal type of woman. In each of her 
stories is found a more or less sophisticated version of the family 
romance as played out between father imago, embodied in an older 
lover, and a daughter-heroine, in a young and friendless girl. 

The effect on Emily of this experience is very difficult to trace. 
Emily made a special study of German, while Charlotte concentrated 
on the French. Some writers, including Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
have attempted to trace the wildness and romanticism of Emily’s 
“ Wuthering Heights”, her one novel, to the influence of German 
literature, especially to Hoffman, which she must have read. It is 
possible that she received some suggestions but it is just as likely that 
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the life in the wilds of Yorkshire and her own imagination working 
over the secret annals of the solitary families living near her could 
have produced precisely the same material without any German 
influence whatever. Others have thought she showed the influence 
of Goethe. 

It is interesting to note before we dismiss the Brussels era from 
the Bronte history entirely—an era which represented their only de- 
parture from England, and almost their only departure from York 
shire—that their teacher, Professor Heger, agreed with their father 
in seeing in Emily the greater genius of the two. This was in spite 
of the fact that she frequently rebelled and could not acquiese in some 
of his methods of teaching, or in the tasks that he gave her, whereas 
Charlotte was his docile and devoted pupil. 


‘She, not Charlotte, was the genius in his eyes, although he com- 
plained that her stubborn will rendered her deaf to all reason, when 
her sense of right was concerned. He fancied she might be a great 
historian, so he told Mrs. Gaskell. ‘Her faculty of imagination was 


such, her views of scenes and characters would have been so vivid and 
so powerfully expressed, and supported by such a show of argument, 
that it would have dominated over the reader, whatever might have 
been his previous opinions or his cooler perception of the truth. She 
should have been a man, a great navigator!’” (11) 


4 


Emily did not like the atmosphere of Brussels \s Charlotte 
said, her upright Protestant nature rebelled against the “ gentle 
Jesuitry of the school.”” She was glad when the death of the aunt, 
who had lived with them after they returned from their first school, 
recalled her to England. In passing, their aunt, Miss Branwell, had 
no perceptible influence on the girls’ character. Therefore she has 
not been mentioned. She kept house and taught them sewing, but 
had no sympathy with any of them except the youngest who was 
almost a baby when she came and who was always most gentle and 
docile. After her death Emily remained at home taking care of the 
house, while Charlotte remained at Brussels for another year to 
complete her studies in French and literature. 

About this time the influence of the brother, Branwell Bronte, 
became important in the lives of all three of the sisters, most especially 
in those of Emily and the youngest one, Anne. We cannot explain 
the character of any one of them without sketching his character. 
Patrick Branwell Bronté was a year older than Emily and as the 
only boy had always been treated as the important member of the 
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family. He was educated at home because his father felt that he 
could give him more instruction than he could get in any school 
within his means, while to get him sent away to a semi-charitable 
institution such as the one at Cowan Bridge which his daughters 
had attended, was not feasible. He was the special pet of his aunt, 
and could not be expected to be anything but spoiled. His sisters 
were taught to wait on him and defer to him. It was taken for 
granted by the whole family, in the early years, that Branwell would 
be the genius, the one on whom most effort was to be concentrated. 
He joined with his sisters in their literary attempts and wrote with 
them a number of novelettes, essays and chronicles as well as 
poems. The whole family had a strong urge toward drawing and 
painting, and they thought that Branwell was really talented in this 
line. He accordingly had some instruction in art. Mr. Bronté em- 
ployed a drawing teacher for all the children when Charlotte was 
about sixteen, and Branwell fifteen. After that Branwell was 
allowed to study with a portrait painter in a nearby city. 

Branwell expressed no doubts of his own power, and even when 
his life came to an utterly miserable end, from self-indulgence and 
dissipation, he still boasted of what he could do and had done. It 
is probable that he had a fair amount of talent, as much perhaps as 
his little sister Anne, who left behind her two mediocre novels (which 
would have been forgotten by now had it not been for the fame of 
her sisters) and some religious poetry. 

Had there been strength of character to sustain Branwell’s talent, 
it might have been that he could have made a name for himself, 
having much more encouragement than his sisters. The fact was that 
he was utterly spoiled by lack of discipline, by self-indulgence, over- 
praise and conceit, working on a mind that subconsciously knew itself 
unequal to his world’s expectations. Living in a small village, as- 
sociating almost of necessity with those beneath him, socially and 
culturally, precocious, and looked up to by his associates, there was 
nothing really to bring out his talent or to develop his character and 
everything to undermine it and destroy it. He was a ready voluble 
talker, like his sisters a great reader, and he could be very enter- 
taining to people of mediocre attainments. The parsonage was just 
across the churchyard from the village tavern where commercial 
travellers put up. It became the custom, when Branwell was a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen, for the innkeeper to send for him to pass the 
evening when visitors were at the inn. “ Do you want someone to 
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help you with your bottle’”, the landlord would say to the visitor. 
“If you do, I will send for Patrick.” While the messenger went to 
call him the landlord entertained the guests with wonderful accounts 
of the boy whose precocious cleverness and great conversational 
powers were the pride of the village. In this way, Branwell very 
early contracted a taste for alcohol which his poor constitution could 
not bear. 

There is no doubt that the relation between him and his father 
made life difficult for him, as he was his father’s pride and special 
care; and his father was at once very strict with him in some things 
and over-indulgent in others. He became addicted to opium and 
his mind and character gradually deteriorated. The last three years 
of his life he was evidently insane, his letters and various sayings 
quoted by others being typical of the drug addict. He made his 
sisters’ life a burden. What with his drunkenness and his opium- 
eating, his wild behavior and one or two disgraceful affairs, one in 
money and the other in an imaginary love affair with his employer's 
wife, they found themselves forced to avoid other company. For a 
long time Charlotte’s school friends had visited her and she had 
returned visits but she could never have them come when Branwell 
was in this deplorable condition. The cherished plan for opening 
a school had to be given up because there was no capital to purchase 
quarters other than Haworth, and if there had been, no one of the 
girls could have thought it right to leave their father alone with this 
lunatic son. Through months and even years when Branwell had 
to be watched over and nursed through drunken stupors and opium 
dreams, Emily Bronte shared with her father the chief burden. She 
had been deeply attached to Branwell, and although she was dis- 
gusted with him, she still had more patience and toleration for him 
than had the other sisters. She waited up at night for him to come 
reeling home, and helped him to bed. She rescued him from the bed 
to which he had, in drunken madness, set fire one night, carried 
him out in her arms and then hastened back with two pails of water 
to extinguish the fire while the other two girls stood petrified with 
fright. 

It has been thought that something, if not much, of the brutality 
and horror which informed her remarkable novel of “ Wuthering 
Heights ” was derived from her contact with this pitiable brother. 
A poem she once wrote might have expressed her feeling for him. 
It was thought that his death had inspired it until later research 
showed that it had been written much earlier.(12) 
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“Well, some may hate, and some may scorn, 
And some may quite forget thy name; 
But my sad heart must ever mourn 
Thy ruined hopes, thy blighted fame! 
‘Twas thus I thought, an hour ago, 

Even weeping o’er that wretch’s woe; 
One word turned back my gushing tears 
And lit my altered eye with sneers. 

Then ‘ Bless the friendly dust,’ I said, 
‘That hides thy unlamented head! 

Vain as thou wert, and weak as vain, 
The slave of Falsehood, Pride, and Pain— 
My heart has nought akin to thine; 

Thy soul is powerless over mine.’ 

But these were thoughts that vanished too; 
Unwise, unholy, and untrue; 

Do I despise the timid deer, 

Because his limbs are fleet with fear? 
Or, would I mock the wolf’s death-howl, 
Because his form is gaunt and foul ? 

Or, hear with joy the leveret’s cry, 
Because it cannot bravely die? 

No! Then above his memory 

Let Pity’s heart as tender be; 

Say, ‘Earth, lie gently on that breast, 
And, kind Heaven, grant that spirit rest.’ ”’ 


The house with Branwell was indeed like a mental hospital. 
Often the father was up all night with the raving boy who would 
come forth in the morning saying, “ Well, the old man and I have had 
a sad night of it. I wonder that I did not kill him.” He frequently 
threatened his father’s life. 

Branwell tried not only to make a place for himself in the arts, 
actually starting up for himself in Leeds as a portrait painter, but 
at the very time his sisters were planning (without his knowledge) to 
publish their works, he was sending his poems and stories to leading 
writers and publishers of the day. None of them were accepted, and 
few critics can find anything worth accepting in them. 

Branwell died in September 1848, aged thirty-one, and Emily 
died the following December. She became seriously ill the very day 
of his burial. She fought against her illness, would not acknowledge 
it, would not keep her bed, would not see a doctor. There is some- 
thing terrible and impressive in those last months of hers, during 
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which her sisters watched her faltering and failing step and her 
impeded breathing, her terrible attacks of coughing, without daring 
to offer sympathy or help. On the day of her death, she arose as 
usual and came down to the parlor. Here the servant found her 
sitting by the fire, where she had been trying to comb her long hair, 
and the comb lying under the grate. ‘* Tabby,’’ she said, ‘“‘ my comb’s 
fallen down there and I was too weak to pick it up.” A little later, 
after a paroxysm of coughing, she said, “If you will send for a 
doctor, I will see him now.” But an hour or two later she was dead. 

This picture of her death gives one side of her character as well 
as anything we could say of her. On the other hand, a calm serenity 
gave an impression of seasons of joy—or better, perhaps, of ex- 
altation. Charlotte says, “* She was torn—conscious, panting, reluc- 
tant—from a happy life.’ Charlotte was a romancer and saw much 
in life in terms of what she wished to see. She adored Emily without 
understanding her and tried to manage her, with success when Emily 
did not care much about the point at issue. [Emily’s misery and 
Emily’s happiness were both kept as much as possible in her own 
breast. 

On the day that Emily died, the youngest sister, Anne, became ill, 
showing symptoms of tuberculosis. A few months later she was 
dead. This left the father and Charlotte the sole survivors of the 
family of eight. Charlotte’s literary fame grew. She was sought 
out by other writers of her time and thereafter had some contact with 
the literary worid though she still continued to pass the greater part 
of her time with her father, keeping the house, putting her domestic 
duties first, and writing only in her intervals of leisure. She pro- 
duced two more novels. In her thirty-eighth year, she married her 
father’s curate, Mr. A. B. Nichols. Eight months after her mar- 
riage she died from a disorder incident to pregnancy. She survived 
her sisters by six years. Her father lived six years longer, and died 
in his eighty-fifth year. That was in 1861. Before his death, “ The 
Life of Charlotte Bronte,’’ by Mrs. E. C. Gaskell, was published and 
from that time on few years have passed without the publication of 
some writing on this family. 

The facts of Emily’s life are few and we have covered prac- 
tically all of them. Left motherless in her third year, cared for by 
older sisters and servants until the coming of the unsympathetic aunt, 
partly educated by a father whose character we have discovered was 
unstable, stern, passionate and aloof; passionately loved by her sister 
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Charlotte and loving her younger sister Anne, who was in few 
things her rival and who followed her lead with docility ; living almost 
her whole life on the Yorkshire moors which seemed more to her 
than any human beings; expressing herself through many secretly 
written poems and a unique novel; closing her mind to human in- 
fluences from without; getting very little from her brief sojourns 
away from home; she died in her thirtieth year. There has scarcely 
been a less eventful life in the annals of literature. The family 
tragedies were all she knew of life, and yet her writings show the 
deepest acquaintance with the tragic and deep experiences of 
humanity. As Maeterlinck has said of her in his “ Wisdom and 
Destiny ” (13): 


“* Not a single event ever paused as it passed her threshold yet did 
every event she could claim take place in her heart, with incomparable 
force and beauty, with matchless precision and detail. We say that 
nothing ever happened; but did not all things really happen to her 
much more directly and tangibly than to most of us, seeing that everything 
that took place about her, everything that she saw or heard was trans- 
formed within her into thoughts and feelings, into indulgent love, admira- 
tion, adoration of life . . .?’” 


And again Maeterlinck says: 


(14) “‘Of her happiness none can doubt. Not in the soul of the 
best of all those whose happiness has lasted longest, been the most 
active, diversified, perfect, could more imperishable harvest be found 
than in the soul Emily Bronté lays bare. If to her there came nothing 
of all that passes in love, sorrow, passion or anguish, still did she possess 
all that abides when emotion has faded away.’”’ 


And May Sinclair gives us a striking statement of the enigma of 
her character : 


(15) “Strangers received from her an impression of a creature 
utterly removed from them; a remoteness scarcely human, hard to 
reconcile with her known tenderness for every living thing. She seems 
to have had passionate repugnance to alien and external contacts and 
to have felt no more than an almost reluctant liking for the friend of 
the family, the charming Ellen Nussey. Indeed, she regarded Charlotte’s 
friend with the large and virile tolerance that refused to be charmed. 

“And yet in the depths of her virginal nature there was something 
fiercely tender and maternal. There can be no doubt that she cared 
for Charlotte who called her ‘ Mine own bonnie love.’ = 
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(16) “ Yet, while physically she perished, mentally she grew stronger 
than we had yet known her. Day by day, when I saw with what a front 
she met suffering, I looked on her with an anguish of wonder and love. 
J have seen nothing like it; but indeed I have never seen her parallel 
in anything. Stronger than a man, simpler than a child, her nature 
stood alone. The awful point was, that while full of ruth for others 
she had no pity on herself; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh; from 
the trembling hand, the unnerved limbs, the faded eyes, the same service 
was exacted as in health. 


It has been fairly easy to reconstruct Charlotte’s character and 
the springs of it, to read her own inner life in her novels. For the 
understanding of Emily, our material is much less open and plain. 
She has put nothing of her personal life into her work. We cannot 
guess her small personal likes or dislikes as we can those of Charlotte 
and Anne. She never speaks in the first person, she is as objective as 
Shakespeare himself. We can only infer certain things; inference is 
dangerous but it is fascinating. 

Through her poems, especially those unpublished until after her 
death, runs the theme of an unfortunate lost and abandoned child; a 
child whose father was not acknowledged or whose father was a 
traitor, disgraced in exile; a child who had no hope of happiness or 
recognition. Such a child reappears in the hero of “ Wuthering 
Heights,” Heathcliff. From this conception of hers more than 
anything else that has been left us, we may guess the dominant 
trends in her life; this and her passionate love of nature. We can 
see her powerful unyielding and self-contained character. We can 
guess at the fires which smouldered beneath and at the elements 
which kindled this fire. Matthew Arnold describes her in his poem, 
“Haworth Churchyard ”’: 


(17)“. . . and she 
(How shall I sing her?) whose soul 
Knew no fellow for might, 
Passion, vehemence, grief, 
Daring, since Byron died, 
That world-famed son of fire—she, who sank 
Baffled, unknown, self-consumed ; 
Whose too bold dying song 
Stirr’d, like a clarion-blast, my soul.” 
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These poems, containing the story of the doomed child, were 
mostly unpublished until after her death and were never meant for 
publication by her. (The seventeen poems published during her life, 
in fact, were surrendered only after days of persuasion by Charlotte, 
who accidentally discovered the note-book containing them. Emily 
evidently regarded her poetry as a personal and private matter, and 
never evidenced by word or sign that she cared at all what anyone 
thought of them.) These unpublished poems evidently were an inci- 
dental part of a series of writings carried on as a game by Emily 
and Anne, called the Gondal Chronicles, written apparently just for 
their amusement, and kept secret from everyone else, about an 
imaginary Gondaland and certain great heroes and great wars of this 
land. Their diaries contained references to the chronicles, most of 
which were destroyed after their deaths. Poems are identified as 
belonging to these chronicles by proper names recurring in them and 
in the fragments preserved. Zamorna was a sort of Achilles, the 
man of sin, the son of war and love, the child unblessed of heaven, 
abandoned by its mother, cradled in the heather and rocked by the 
winter storm, the doomed child grown to its doom, like Heathcliff. 

Two poems express Emily’s idea of the doomed child: 


(18) “ The Two Children 
“Heavy hangs the rain-drop 
From the burdened spray; 
Heavy broods the damp mist 
On uplands far away. 


“ Heavy looms the dull sky, 
Heavy rolls the sea; 
And heavy throbs the young heart 
Beneath that lonely tree. 


“ Never has a blue streak 
Cleft the clouds since morn; 
Never has his grim fate 
Smiled since he was born. 


“ Frowning on the infant, 
Shadowing childhood’s joy, 
Guardian-angel knows not 
That melancholy boy. 


“Day is passing swiftly 
Its sad and sombre prime; 
Boyhood sad is merging 
In sadder manhood’s time: 
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“ All the flowers are praying 
For sun, before they close, 
And he prays too—unconscious 
That sunless human rose. 


“ Blossom—that the west wind 

Has never wooed to blow 
Scentless are the petals, 

Thy dew is cold as snow! 


* Soul—where kindred kindness, 
No early promise woke; 
Barren is thy beauty, 
As weed upon a rock. 
*Wither—soul and blossom! 
You both were vainly given: 
Earth reserves no blessing 
For the unblest of heaven!’ 


(Unpublished poems), xvii: 
(19) “I am the only being whose doom 
No tongue would ask, no eye would mourn; 
I’ve never caused a thought of gloom, 
A smile of joy, since I was born. 


“In secret pleasure, secret tears, 
This changeful life has slipped away, 
As friendless after eighteen years, 
As lone as on my natal day. 
“There have been times I cannot hide 
There have been times when this was drear, 
When my sad soul forgot its pride 
And longed for one to love me here. 


“ But those were in the early glow 
Of feelings that subdued by care, 

And they have died so long ago, 
I hardly now believe they were. 


“First melted off the hope of youth, 
Then fancy’s rainbow fast withdrew: 
And then experience told me truth 
In mortal bosoms never grew. 


ti 


’Twas grief enough to think mankind 
All hollow, servile, insincere; 

But worse to trust to my own mind 
And find the same Corruption there.” 
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The child was the unacknowledged child of a traitor. He carried 
away and married the daughter of his arch-enemy. The hero of 
Emily’s novel, “ Wuthering Heights,” presents a variation of this 
theme. The story of “ Wuthering Heights” is this: A gentleman 
farmer, Earnshaw, brings a swarthy foundling from Liverpool to 
Wuthering Heights, a lonely Yorkshire farm, to share the home 
with his two children, Hindley and Catherine. Catherine and Heath- 
cliff grow up loving each other. The father dies. 


(20) “ Hindley Earnshaw is brutal to the foundling, Heathcliff, and 
degrades him as a farm laborer. Heathcliff when his hour comes pays 
him back his wrong with the interest due. He is brutal beyond brutality 
to Hindley Earnshaw, and he degrades Hareton, Hindley’s son, as he 
himself was degraded; but he is not brutal to him. The frustrated 
passion of Catherine Earnshaw for Heathcliff, and of Heathcliff for 
Catherine hardly knows itself from hate: They pay each other back, 
torture for torture, and pang for hopeless pang. When Catherine marries 
Edgar Linton, Heathcliff marries Isabella, Edgar’s sister, in order that he 
may torture to perfection Catherine and Edgar and Isabella. His justice 
is more than poetic. The love of Catherine Earnshaw was all that he 
possessed. He knows that he has lost it through the degradation that 
he owes to Hindley Earnshaw. It is because Earnshaw and Linton 
between them have robbed him of all, that, when his hour comes, he 
pays himself back by robbing the Lintons and the Earnshaws of all 
that they possess, their Thrushcross Grange and Wuthering Heights. He 
loathes above all loathly creatures, Linton, his one son by Isabella. The 
whiteblooded thing is so sickly that he can hardly keep it alive. But 
with an unearthly cruelty he cherishes it, he nourishes this spawn till 
he can marry it on its death-bed to the younger Catherine, the child 
of Catherine Earnshaw and of Edgar Linton. This supreme deed accom- 
plished, he lets the creature die, so that Thrushcross Grange may fall 
into his hands. Judged by his bare deeds Heathcliff seems a monster of 
evil, a devil without any fiery infernal splendor: a mean and sordid 
devil.” 

His love for Catherine never fades. When she dies in child-birth 
he implores her to haunt him and sixteen years later he believes 
that she does haunt him. He is tortured and delighted by her elusive 
presence. He abstains from food or sleep and dies in a strange ecstasy, 
seeing her in his arms. Nothing more uncanny, scarcely anything more 
moving, is found in English fiction. 


What can we read of Emily’s mind in this theme? That she 
loved solitude we know, but though silent she was cheerful; she was 
liked by the villagers, beloved by her family. She never had nervous 
tremors and phobias like Charlotte nor religious melancholy and 
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despondency like Anne. Nor did she need the refuge of drugs like 
Branwell. She never complained aloud of loneliness or friendless- 
ness. The fragments of her diaries show an active spirit, viewing 
the past with satisfaction, looking toward the future. She looked 
death in the face and was not afraid. She showed this in her 
memorable poem beginning “No coward soul is mine,” the poem 
referred to by Matthew Arnold in his stanza quoted above. 

Yet, as Maeterlinck says, to write of passion and the deep springs 
of life as she wrote she must have known them 

My guess—it is no more—is that the early loss of her mother 
and then of the elder sister gave her a tragic sense of deprivation 
heightened by experiences of coldness and severity from her father. 
There is a parallel to this in Freud’s study of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Abraham’s of the artist, Segantini. In Leonardo da Vinci and in 
Segantini there was reproach for the mother who deserted her child 
so early, together with a deep attachment that showed itself in pre- 
occupation with the mother-theme in painting the theme of mother 
and Nature. Emily has little to say of motherhood but much of 
Nature, her adopted mother. She seemed to feel herself a very 
child of earth and others said of her that she was akin to the Titans. 
Her surviving sisters were two years older and one year younger 
than herself, and she must have recognized her own mental superiority 
to both. The feminine maternal influence was lacking, therefore. 
She could not consciously remember her mother, and she was but 
six when the eldest sister died. 

The introjection of the mother was certainly much altered here. 
All the influences that help most to make ties of affection and 
sociability and that cultivate the more positive emotions were at- 
tenuated if not absent. The brief possession of mother-love followed 
by early loss left a sharp, unchanged, unsoftened, unassimilated body 
of childish feeling and mental processes that can hardly be called 
thoughts. The dream-like quality of much of her writing, together 
with her vivid and forceful description, indicated the existence of 
such an unconscious mind near the surface where it could be used. 
Two of her dominant traits—those referred to by those who knew 
her as the leading traits of her character—her love of her native 
heath, and her love of solitude and of liberty, grew out of this loss 
and the feeling of being unloved. Nature became her mother as 
Nature is the mother in our dreams and myths. She was thrown 
on herself and she made herself and Mother Nature sufficient. She 
disowned the cruel human parents. The lonely existence imposed 
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by circumstances she deliberately made more solitary in order to 
prove her self-dependence and to claim her absolute liberty. Her 
poem of “ The Old Stoic ” (21) voices this desire: 


“ Riches I hold in light esteem, 
And love I laugh to scorn; 
And lust of fame was but a dream, 
That vanished with the morn: 


“And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 
Is, ‘Leave the heart that now I bear, 
And give me liberty!’ 
“Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
"Tis all that I implore; 
In life and death a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure.” 


She would have no other abiding place than that given her by 
fate. This is shown in the dream she imputes to Catherine, heroine 
of “ Wuthering Heights ”: 


(22) “‘ Nelly, do you never dream queer dreams?’ said Catherine, 
suddenly, after some minutes’ reflection. 

“Yes, now and then,’ I answered. 

‘And so do I. I’ve dreamt in my life dreams that have stayed with 
me ever after and changed my ideas: they’ve gone through and through 
me like wine through water, and altered the color of my mind. And 
this one; I’m going to tell it—but take care not to smile at any part of it.’” 


Nelly refuses to hear her dream but after some arguing she tells 
it. She dreamed she died and went to heaven and— 


(23) “‘ This is nothing,’ cried she; ‘I was only going to say that 
Heaven did not seem to be my home; and I broke my heart with weeping 
to come back to earth; and that the angels were so angry that they 
flung me out into the middle of the heath on the top of Wuthering 
Heights, where I woke sobbing for joy. That will do to explain my 
secret, as well as the other. I’ve no more business to marry Edgar 
Linton than I have to be in heaven and if the wicked man in there 
hadn’t brought Heathcliff so low, I shouldn’t have thought of it.’” 


The intense love she had for the moors inspires some of her love- 
liest verses, the exquisite description from “ Wuthering Heights ” 
and even perhaps a part of the spirit of that rugged, imaginative yet 
strongly realistic story. Charlotte says of her: 
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(24) “My sister Emily loved the moors. Flowers brighter than 
the rose bloomed in the blackest of the heath for her; out of a sullen 
hollow in a livid hill-side her mind could make an Eden. She found 
in the bleak solitude many and dear delights; and not the least and 
best loved was liberty.” 


There was something, too, in the vast rolling hills, with their 
sparse vegetation and absence of animal life, that almost irresistibly 
suggests the dominance of a stern and immovable fate. The in- 
fluence of the country in which she lived might be compared to the 
influence of the heath in Hardy’s novels; for instance, in the “ Re- 
turn of the Native,’’ where one feels that the real mover of the story 
and the fate which seems to drive the characters on to their destiny is 
the heath itself. 

So, in “ Wuthering Heights,’’ Heathcliff and Catherine, as well as 
some of the minor characters are native products of the moors them- 
selves. Catherine’s moods are the changing moods of the moor in 
storm and wind, sunshine and beating rain. Stories and poems, too, 
are native to the land, not so much because they copy faithfully any 
inhabitant of the country as because they express the nature and 
spirit of the country itself. Nothing could have produced this closely 
knit relationship of soul to earth except a strongly felt bond like 
unto the bond of child to parent, a bond that is felt entirely in the 
unconscious, and never consciously analyzed and put in its place. 

Her love of liberty which again has been so emphasized and 
which her own poems have expressed over and over did not come so 
much as her critics have imagined from her love of the moors but 
rather from her rebellion against the father. The two traits—love 
of nature and love of liberty—are coordinates rather than cause and 
effect. She was too clear-sighted and too independent, too free from 
either fear or convention, not to pass judgment on those about her, 
whether society placed them above or below her. Just as she never 
hesitated to resist the authority of her Brussels professor—somewhat 
to his astonishment—so she did not fail to see clearly the faults and 
shortcomings of her authoritative father and her spoiled brother. 
There was a necessity to free herself from the domination of these 
false gods, and this necessity led her to insist upon her liberty. 

Father and brother meant much to her but they gave no high 
ideal of manhood to revere. She could not bow in subjection, as 
Charlotte did, to such as these. She felt the compulsion of the awe 
the small child feels for the shadowy, powerful parent, but she re- 
belled and renounced allegiance. So she became herself the traitor 
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unloved, unblessed, that she pictures in her poems. She orphaned 
herself. You may, if you choose, draw a parallel between this and 
some of the manifestations of the castration complex, as the latter is 
typical of the conflict arising from the loss of the darling object. 

Furnishing a parallel to the doomed child and the traitor idea I 
recently had a patient in whose free associations the words regicide 
and renegade frequently occurred (without her understanding their 
significance), for some time. Finally began to come out that which 
she held back longest, through loyalty—namely, the fact that she 
had early ceased to respect her father because he was weak in char- 
acter though able, financially successful, kindly and loved. She was 
therefore a traitor, a renegade and a regicide (king killer) for thus 
repudiating him. This recent analysis has helped me to understand a 
little more of Emily Bronté whose character had long been an enigma. 
She had here in her unconscious soul a conflict that brought much 
knowledge, its source unguessed, of feeling and passion. 

The patient referred to had felt deeply her father’s desertion of 
her. He made a pet of her in babyhood but had withdrawn all 
demonstrations of affection soon because he submitted himself to his 
wife who was insanely jealous of her only daughter. His weakness 
in this submission inspired the daughter’s contempt, and at the same 
time made her doubt her own worth. This case is, of course, not 
parallel to Emily Bronté’s but some of the psychology in it illus- 
trates what may be found in Emily’s childhood. Emily’s father re- 
spected her genius, by his own testimony, yet apparently he never 
showed her much attention. First Maria, and then Charlotte, were 
his chosen companions. Branwell received his chief care. Emily 
discloses no memory of their mother, but Charlotte records that her 
only memory of her was of seeing her playing with Branwell in the 
parlor in the evenings. The aunt who lived with them was fondest 
of Branwell and Anne. Emily very probably felt herself left out and 
unloved by anyone. It does not take a long and consistent course 
of slights to make a child feel this. A few instances of neglect loom 
large in memory, completely blotting from thought many and con- 
tinuous quiet instances of love. Those who have observed families 
of children closely as well as those who have analyzed the childhood 
jealousies of their patients have seen this, The little Emily was an 
unloved, perhaps an unwanted, child—in her own imagination. If 
so, then she must be an unattractive child, one who had nothing to win 
love—for so she must have reasoned in typical child fashion. She 
never in later years developed any coquetrv or made the slightest 
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attempt to render herself physically attractive. She made no effort 
to win any regard. People who act so are either satisfied with the 
regard they have won or else they think their cause hopeless and in 
pride refuse to make an effort. Emily does not belong to the former 
class. 

We know too little of the actual incidents of the Brontés’ early 
life to say what actual rebuffs may have led to the despair expressed 
in “ The Doomed Child” theme. Charlotte’s “ Jane Eyre” abounds 
in incidents of cruelty and unfeeling harshness in the treatment of 
children, and Emily’s “ Wuthering Heights” is worse. What ex- 
perience had the sisters that stimulated their imagination thus? An 
unjust punishment, convincing her that she was unloved, might have 
come to Emily’s share more than once. All the dark thoughts that 
arose at such a time were revived and re-applied through her fruit- 
less adolescence and found expression in the hero of the secret Gondal 
Chronicles and in Heathcliff. These creatures were the gloomy self- 
condemned other self of Emily. 

That she embodied this self in a masculine creature is the out- 
come of her desire, felt in childhood and later repudiated as we 
shall see, to be a boy. No girl-child in the Bronte family could fail 
to see the advantages accruing to masculinity. At the same time 
the anger and contempt inspired by the father and brother led to the 
suppression of all active envy and the feminism expressed in the 
novels of the two older sisters. 

But where save from these two and her dual self, was she to 
get knowledge of heterosexual love? Maeterlinck, in his chapter on 
Emily Bronte in “ Wisdom and Destiny ” has this to say: 

(25)“. . . Love never came to her; there fell never once on 
her ear the lover’s magical footfall; and, for all that, this virgin, who 
died in her twenty-ninth year, has known love, has spoken of love, has 
penetrated its most impenetrable secrets to such a degree, that those 
who have loved the most deeply must sometimes uneasily wonder what 
name they should give to the passion they feel, when she pours forth 
the words, exaltation and mystery of love beside which all else seems 
pallid and casual. Where, if not in her heart, has she heard the match- 
less words of the girl, who speaks to her nurse of the man who is hated 
and harassed by all, but whom she wholly adores? ‘ My great miseries 
in this world have been Heathcliff’s miseries, and I watched and felt 
each from the beginning; my great thought in living is himself. If all 
else perished, and he remained, J should still continue to be; and if 
all else remained, and he were annihilated, the universe would turn to 
a mighty stranger; I should not seem a part of it. My love for Linton 
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is like the foliage in the woods: time will change it, I’m well aware, 
as winter changes the trees. My love for Heathcliff resembles the eternal 
rocks beneath—a source of little visible delight, but necessary. Nelly, 
I am Heathcliff! He’s always in my mind: not as a pleasure any more 
than I am a pleasure to myself, but as my being. sha 


(26) “She has but little acquaintance with the external realties of 
love, and these she handles so innocently at times as almost to provoke 
a smile; but where can she have acquired her knowledge of those inner 
realties, that are interwoven with all that is most unexpected, most 
impossible, and most eternally true? We feel she must have lived for 
thirty years beneath burning chains of burning kisses to learn what 
she has learned; to dare so confidently set forth, with such minuteness, 
such unerring certainty, the delirium of those two predestined lovers 
of ‘Wuthering Heights’; to mark the self-conflicting movement of the 
tenderness that would make suffer and the cruelty that would make 
glad, the felicity that prayed for death and the despair that clung to 
life; the repulsion that desired, the desire drunk with repulsion—love 
surcharged with hatred, hatred staggering beneath its load of love. 

“And yet it is known to us—for in this poor life of hers all lies 
open—that she neither loved nor was loved.” 


The identification of the personalities of the lovers, Heathcliff, 
and Catherine, is given again in this passage from “ Wuthering 
Heights ”: 

(27) “‘It would degrade me to marry Heathcliff now, so he shall 
never know how I love him; and that, not because he’s handsome, Nelly, 
but because he’s more myself than I am. Whatever our souls are made 
of his and mine are the same; and Linton’s is as different as a moonbeam 
from lightning, or frost from fire.’ 


” 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward says, concerning Emily’s sources of 
information about men: 


(28) “ Emily knew less of men personally than Charlotte. But she 
had no illusions about them, and Charlotte had many. Emily is the 
true creator, using the most limited material in the puissant, detached 
impersonal way that belongs only to the highest gifts—the way of 
Shakespeare. Charlotte is often parochial, womanish, and morbid in her 
imagination of men and their relation to women; Emily who has known 
two men only, her father and brother, and derives all other knowledge 
of the sex from books, from Tabby’s talk in the kitchen, from the forms 
and features she passes in the village street, or on the moors—Emily 
can create a Heathcliff, a Hareton Earnshaw, a Joseph, an Edgar Linton 
with equal force, passion, and indifference. All of them up to a certain 
point, owing to the fact that she know nothing of certain ground truths 
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of life, are equally false; but beyond that point all have the same magnifi- 
cent, careless truth of imagination. She never bowed before her creatures, 
in a sort of personal subjection to them, as Charlotte did.” 


It is true that she had a wide reading of eighteenth century litera- 
ture, so much freer and franker than the Victorian era was allowed 
to be, but not out of books does one get such vital and accurate and 
true penetration of the movements of the psyche as she gives us in 
“Wuthering Heights.” Charlotte's explanation was that Emily, 
while she had almost no actual contact with her neighbors, knew the 
secret histories of many of the old families living within twenty-five 
miles of them and used in her novel the tales of love and greed and 
vengeance she heard the servants retail. Charlotte said, and rightly, 
that though Emily rarely exchanged a word with these people she 
knew them and their country so thoroughly through these stories 
and through her deep and intimate sympathy with them, that she 
could not fail to represent them truly. All this is true—Emily 
gleaned knowledge from books and from the country side, but the 
inner knowledge of passion comes only through the interpretation of 
what one sees and hears by that which one has felt within himself. 
The artistic genius is he who can transmute his own experience into 
forms of expression that serve to convey universal experience, and 
can understand and render universal experiences, in turn, by means 
of his own experience. This faculty Emily Bronte had in even 
greater degree than Charlotte. Of both women G. K. Chesterton 
said: 


(29) “* Upon the whole, therefore, I think it may justifiably be said 
that the dark wild youth of the Brontés, in their dark wild nome has 
been somewhat exaggerated as a necessary factor in their work and 
their conception. The emotions with which they dealt were nniversal 
emotions of the morning of existence, the springtide joy and the spring- 
tide terror. Every one of us as a boy or girl has had some midnight 
dream of nameless obstacle and unutterable menace in which there was, 
under whatever imbecile forms, all the deadly stress and panic of Wuther- 
ing Heights. Every one of us has had a daydream of our own potential 
destiny not one atom more reasonable than Jane Eyre.” 


Emily knew but two men, indeed, but she ‘ new them with an 
intimacy and intensity, and an emotional interest combined with a 
detachment and judgment that enabled her to use their complex and 
ill-balanced characters as a basis for all the men she drew. Not so 
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much added to their known images as filling their lifeless moulds 
with an inner life was the personality that she felt and perceived 
most clearly of all—her own emotion-torn self. The real core of her 
characters is still Emily. For Charlotte the childhood conception 
of fatherly love was the ideal on which her romances were con- 
structed, because Charlotte knew herself the well-beloved of her 
father. For Emily the shape assumed by the Family Romance was 
that of frustration, hideous conflicts, despair, death, because she felt 
herself the unloved. 

She knew practically nothing of the physical side of love; she 
knew a great deal of the psychological side because the psychological 
basis of adult love is contained in the ardent and wild passion of 
the Family Romances of childhood. And this early romance re- 
mained unchanged, unvitiated by the normal series of transferences 
and the normal integrations at higher levels of sexual development. 
Elemental feelings that usually remain buried or express themselves 
calling forth the 





indirectly are very frankly given vent by her 
accusation from her Early Victorian world of brutality and coarse- 
ness in her novel. 

The masculine traits of Emily Bronté have come in for a good 
deal of attention. How far they were native and how far, consciously 
and unconsciously, cultivated, it is difficult to determine. There was 
little of the masculine in her physical appearance and little in her 
tasks and occupations, which were largely domestic, but there was 
that direct and objective quality of mind which is called masculine, 
that impatience of detail and independence of the personal, which 
were, in her time, at least, considered foreign to the feminine tempera- 
ment. ° 

She herself, as Charlotte tells us, was quite intolerant, however, 
of the prevalent notion that certain qualities were the peculiar and 
exclusive attributes of men, and others of women. When some 
readers of “ Wuthering Heights” thought the character of Edgar 
Linton showed a gentleness, a patient kindness and constancy that 
were too feminine, Emily repudiated such an opinion with scorn. 
Men could be tender and constant, women could be hardy and daring ; 
sex is irrelevant to moral qualities; such was her more modernistic 
view. She, like <harlotte, thought that women should work, and 
that occupations should be open to them as freely as to men. They 
perceived that women’s inferior position was an artificial creation 
of society and Emily apparently never showed any particular 
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deference to the lords of that creation. She graciously served father 
and brother in conscious superiority. Possibly this was a compen- 
sation for a feeling of female inferiority impressed on her in early 
childhood and later repressed, as some have suggested. 

It has been shown, however, in psychoanalysis of many cases, 
that boyish traits have been carefully nurtured—till at last they be- 
came second nature—by little girls as a reaction to their rejection by 
the father. If they cannot be the beloved mate and companion their 
infantile wishes portray, they seek to propitiate and please by imita- 
ting and competing with the all-powerful man. Girls are not wanted 
so they will be boys. This has been found true of living patients 
under analysis; it may have been true of Emily Bronte when she 
felt, somewhere in early childhood, that she had lost her father’s 
love. This sense of rejection—the sense of frustration of love 
impulses,—has proved much more powerful in generating masculine 
strivings than a mere sense of inferiority derived from seeing the 
obvious physical, sexual and social advantages of men. It seems 
more in keeping with the other facts of Emily’s personality. 

That the keynote of her personality was compensation for many 
privations one cannot doubt, nor can one doubt that much of her 
compensating activity was unconscious. Primordial feeling is found 
fresh and unvitiated in her novel and her poems. Chesterton has 
spoken of the powerful effect of “ Wuthering Heights ” on the emo- 
tions, and has called the book the expression of the “ springtide joy 
and the springtide terror.”” This characterization is profoundly true. 
Nothing ever came into Emily’s life to add to or to modify the 
simple, strong primordial emotional attachments and repulsions of 
early life. When she gives herself to self-expression in writing, 
these emotions come out with the force and power of an ice-bound 
torrent suddenly released. The ego is scarcely present. The un- 
changed unconscious self speaks with as much freedom, almost, as 
it speaks in the psychotic ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights” expresses that 
which is deepest, most terrible and most beautiful in human life. 
The passions in it are as universal as those of Greek tragedy. 

Some of the most discerning critics of the time saw this depth 
in it, but to most it was coarse and brutal. Dante Rosetti said of it, 
“The best novel I have read for an age, except ‘ Sidonia.’ But it is 
a fiend of a book; the action is laid in Hell, only it seems the places 
and people have English names there.” Such glimpses of hell come 
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to mortals when some of the background of the buried unconscious 
emerges into the light of day. 

Yet this novel whose scene is laid in hell ends in a note of peace. 
Heathcliff’s death is the climax of the story—a death that united 
him with his lost Catherine. The country people claim he “ walks ” ; 
a little shepherd boy is found weeping because he sees “ Heathcliff 
and a woman” under the hill and he does not dare pass them. In 
the closing paragraph the narrator of the story after comforting the 
little shepherd visits the the churchyard where Catherine, Edgar Lin- 
ton (her husband), and Heathcliff (her lover) are buried, and he is 
made to say, “ I lingered around them, under that benign sky ; watched 
the moths fluttering among the heath and harebells, listened to the 
soft wind breathing through the grass, and wondered how anyone 
could ever imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet 
earth.” 

The tragic struggle and stress of the story, ending in the peace 
of death shows Emily Bronté’s conception of her own life. Out of 
privation, rebellion, struggle, she brought the peace that comes from 
shutting out from her world all the elements that challenged her self 
mastery and threatened to bring uneasy realization of her weak- 
nesses; and self contained, she lived to rule supreme in her inner 
world. She made life so narrow in its external dimensions that no 
adverse winds could shake her out of her calm. No other human 
being had power over her. No other Bronté had this peace of hers, 
not Charlotte with her nervous terrors and headaches, not Anne, 
with her trembling despondency, not raving, blubbering Branwell, 
nor the proud, selfish old father. Emily overcame every conflict she 
could, sublimated almost every passion, and ignored or fled from those 
that were too powerful for her. She could admit no superior, to 
do so would destroy her peace. 

She formed her own religion, leaving out the submission of the 
orthodox Christian. Having made her own world, in which she 
could live undisturbed, she then made her God, recognizing Him in 
the spirit within. That “too bold dying song” to which Matthew 
Arnold refers in his lines on Emily Bronté contained in his poem 
“Haworth Churchyard” (loc. cit.) gives us her conception of her 
relation to divinity. Not unorthodox, but carrying the challenge 
of her soul to the Infinite and proclaiming that she need not bow 
or tremble. 
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(33) “ No coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere. 
I see Heaven's glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 


“O God within my breast, 
Almighty, ever-present Deity! 
Life that in me has rest, 
As I—undying Life—have power in thee! 
* * * * * 





“ Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


“ There is not room for Death, 
Nor atom that his might could render void: 
Thou—Thou art Being and Breath 
And what Thou art may never be destroyed.” 


She is one with her God. The father has been vanquished, over- 
come, appropriated, united with her. 

What conclusion, then, can we draw as to the springs of the 
character and genius of Emily Bronté? To me it seems that it is 
the very isolation, the very barrenness of her life that accounts for 
a part of her power. There was no deadening influence of mass 
education, and there was no contact with the ironclad rules of con- 
ventional society. There was no demand for conformity to other 
people’s views and thoughts. All of us who have had contact with 
young children have been surprised and delighted sometimes at 
the freshness and originality of the childish imaginative productions. 
Fond parents are perhaps not unjustified when they see budding 
geniuses although their hopes are never fulfilled. If we observe, 
we may see what irresistible pleasure most adults take in suppressing 
the sprouting of different ideas in the young and how much spon- 
taneous resentment is aroused in adults toward any young person 
that dares to be original in their presence. 

Charlotte Bronte gave a perfect and beautifully satirical’ embodi- 
ment of this adult spirit in the character of Mrs. York in “ Shirley.” 
The Brontés probably met this spirit in their puritanical withered 
and prudent aunt, Miss Branwell, who kept house for them; and 
in their brief experience at school away from home. But fortunately 
these influences were too few and far between to have the totally 
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blighting effect on them that they have on most. It is to be noted 
that Emily Bronte was the least of all subjected to influences outside 
her home. 

That isolation and exclusive and concentrated family life alone 
could produce such a literary genius, of course, no one would seri- 
ously claim. The Brontes had in their childhood constant incentive 
to literary labor. They had little to do except to read and their 
father spent much of his time in writing verses and essays. This 
combination of a literary tradition and environment with complete 
seclusion from all vitiating influences, taken with the interaction of 
passionate, spirited and emotional natures upon each other is perhaps 
what is needed to explain this family of genius. It has been the 
wonder of the literary world that such remarkable work came out 
of such rude and unpromising surroundings ; by the psychoanalytical 
theory the surroundings are favorable rather than otherwise and the 
wonder would be if such genius should flower in just this way in 
convention] and populous surroundings. If for instance, the 
Brontés had ‘keen born in a London suburb, had lived the usual 
community and neighborhood life in such a place, had received the 
usual education given to girls, had had the usual social distractions, 
would they have written such books as “ Jane Eyre,” “ Villette ” and 
“Wuthering Heights’? I do not think anyone could answer “ yes.” 

Emily Bronté sought freedom, emancipation from wild conflict 
and dependence, in sublimation through physical and mental work. 
She sought substitutes for sustaining human love in Nature. By 
confining her life within very narrow social limits she made her 
inner freedom effectual and attained a calm and poised carriage 
that effectually hid, even from herself, the raging conflicts under- 
neath. She did for herself what is done for the inmates of sanitaria 
in simplifying her environment. She refused to be moved by praise 
or censure and would have preferred to avoid both by keeping her 
productions to herself, or by showing them only to her faithful 
little sister Anne. She was genuinely provoked to anger when 
Charlotte discovered her poems. Having given up hope of approval 
in early childhood, she put behind her the childish desire for it, and 
held proudly aloof. 

Yet to those who knew her this isolation was not repellent. The 
villagers who came into her kitchen loved her; she was the best loved 
of the family by sisters and brother. This love and the happy 
companionship of the sisters and brother in their youth furnished 
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the imagination for the brighter and soiter parts of her work and 
inspired the passionate love of her home. There were two sides of 
her nature, separated and opposed; the brighter, less suppressed self 
that lived in everyday companionship with her family and the darker 
despairing, rebellious one that grew from the bitter grief of a child 
who fancied herself unloved. This darker one spoke audibly only 
in her writings. ‘The two selves furnished the contrasts in character 
for her novel. So in all things she is self contained, self circum- 
scribed, and all her power is poured into the one outlet, her writing. 

She professed to be “ content and undesponding ” as she states 
in one of the little letters she and Anne exchanged to be opened 
on future birthdays (July 30, 1845, was the date of this one— 
among the paper collected and published by Mr. Clement Shorter). 
Perhaps she was. Her life flowed tranquilly under her own control. 
We know her conflict from her writing and from her seclusion, from 
her inability to live away from home or to meet the more complex 
life situations. Out of the conflict itself she developed the power 
that has given her a lasting fame. 
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ANALYTIC OBSERVATIONS DURING THE COURSE OF 
A MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS 


3y CrarA M. THompson, M.D. 


It is the purpose of this paper to present in some detail important 
situations arising in the course of the analysis of a manic-depressive 
psychosis, hoping especially to make clear the nature of the factors 
contributing to the transition from depression to elation and back 
again; hoping also to make clear the nature of the repressed 
impulses which the psychosis symbolizes and conceals. 

A brief history of the case prior to the psychosis will make the 
description of the analysis clearer. 

The case used as illustration is that of a young woman, unmarried, 
in the early twenties. During the period of analytic study the patient 
has been observed in three depressions and three elations. During 
one of the depressions and one of the elations it was necessary for 
the patient to be in an institution for a time. The patient has been 
observed for three and one-half years. This, however, gives an 
erroneous impression of the duration of analysis for for only ten 
months was she able to come six times a week. For two periods, one 
of six months and one of four months, there was no analysis. Both 
of these periods were during elations. During the remainder of the 
time she has been analyzed three times a week. This irregular course 
was due to external circumstances. 

The patient’s immediate family contains 100 per cent psychosis. 
However, there is no history of mental disease in other members of 
the father’s or mother’s family, and as the history unfolds one is 
impressed—not so much with the hereditary factor as with the deep 
traumatic significance of a childhood spent under the care of two 
psychotic parents. 

The father is the obsessional type of man, pedantit and over- 
correct, always emphasizing to his children the need of making a 
correct impression. Marian’s childhood is full of memories of agony 
over doing the wrong thing. She remembers only criticism, never 
praise. The father has had several periods of depression, some 
requiring sanatorium treatment. There seems always to have been 
an undercurrent of depression in him. He often told the patient 
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while she was still a child what a failure he was. She reacted with 
great efforts to make him happy, at the same time concealing from 
him and from herself her feeling of shame that he was not like other 
fathers. 

The mother was much sicker. Following the birth of the patient 
the mother was depressed for at least a year, and probably longer. 
She neglected her home and had no interest in anything. Possibly 
due to this indifference the patient was not weaned until her second 
year, and the process was accomplished with great difficulty. She 
was also very late in learning to walk. So her earliest childhood was 
characterized by lack of love from both parents, but the father 
undoubtedly gave her more love than the mother, which may account 
for a very early and strong Cdipus phase. 

After the birth of the next child the mother went through a period 
of overactivity, and from then on was apparently never normal. She 
was preoccupied with sex—thought all men were trying to seduce 
her, sometimes accused them directly, and talked of it freely with her 
child. She warned the child against becoming a prostitute, and said 
that she would probably either “ be that or go crazy.” When Marian 
was eleven her mother was placed in a hospital, and Marian became 
the housekeeper and mother for a long period. She was very happy, 
and at the same time felt disgraced at this time—happy to have her 
father to herself, undoubtedly happy that her mother was sick, but 
disgraced because people talked about her, and pointed her out as the 
child with an insane mother. The sense of disgrace must have con- 
tained guilt at her secret pleasure about the mother. When the 
mother returned she added to the child’s guilt by at once accusing her 
of being pregnant and having slept with her father. This was a very 
terrible accusation because it represented the child’s secret wishes. 
Coming just at puberty this—-plus other things—had the effect of 
inhibiting her in all sexual interests, in fact in all contacts with people, 
for fear it might be sexual. 

So Marian’s superego was modeled on the standards of two 
psychotics, and it is therefore not strange that it was an unusually 
stern and distorted superego. By the time she was thirteen she had 
lost nearly all spontaneity, she felt watched and criticized by every- 
one, and her sternest critic was herself. She began to feel wooden 
and shut off from everyone. 

The other important member of Marian’s childhood group was 
her younger sister Sylvia. Marian had been from the beginning 
more like her father in temperament, slow and overconscientious. 
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Sylvia was more like her mother, vivacious and outgoing. She 
became at once the father’s favorite, and Marian was very jealous 
of her. This feeling persists until the present, and she believes that 
Sylvia can do everything better than she can. She handled the 
jealousy by identifying herself with her father in his attitude. She 
looked upon Sylvia as her child who would naturally succeed better 
than she because she protected her. Nevertheless, Marian suffered 
from guilt feelings in regard to the sister, and these came clearly to 
consciousness when Sylvia developed a manic-depressive psychosis 
at seventeen. 

The family group was broken up when the patient was fourteen- 
the mother was sent permanently to an institution, and three years 
later committed suicide. The father went abroad, and the two chil- 
dren were placed in schools. 

Here more normal contacts began for Marian, but she was unable 
to profit by them. Her few friendships lacked ease and spontaneity. 
She felt inferior to everybody. The other girls talked of social 
position and seemed proud of their families. She never dared men- 
tion her family, and was in constant fear that someone would find out 
about the insanity. She did very well in her studies, but was over- 
anxious about them. 

She entered college at seventeen. This was the year of her 
mother’s suicide, which up to the present time in the analysis seems 
significant because of its apparent lack of importance to her. In 
college she made the acquaintance of a girl with whom for the first 
time in her life she felt at ease. The friendship began just before 
the mother’s death. On the night of the mother’s death they spent 
the night together. When Marian learned of the death the next 
morning she was impressed with the coincidence, and felt this girl 
must take her mother’s place. This girl belonged to a social group 
which her family considered inferior to theirs. Thus a feeling of 
superiority made Marian feel at ease, but at the same time the situ- 
ation minimized Olga’s adoration of her, and she was in the position 
again of having a mother of whom she was ashamed. As this friend- 
ship gradually developed she was happier than at any time in her life. 
She felt loved and valued, and as yet no consciousness of conflict had 
entered. Then they began to room together and the custom of 
kissing passionately developed. Marian began to wake nauseated in 
the morning. This seemed to have something to do with the smell of 
dirty stockings associated with Olga’s social status, and something 
wrong about their relation. The sense of the critical eyes of the 
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world increased. She felt she could not pass her examinations—she 
began to worry about the future, and felt she could never earn her 
living, that she had no brains. She actually became unable to con- 
centrate, and talked constantly of suicide. The thing which troubled 
her most was that she had no words, no vocabulary. The more she 
heard other people talk the more inferior she felt—she was just a 
bluff with a rote memory. Her sentences were not well rounded and 
smoothly flowing. Because of this she felt shut off from everybody. 
That is, words were the symbols of her libido—of her emotional 
contact with the rest of the world, and through them she symbolized 
the loss of object libido. Various factors contributed to the choice 
of words as the symbol. The friend was gifted as an essayist, and 
Marian often suspected her of being carried away by the love of her 
own words. So, a love letter which was a perfect literary gem 
seemed to her to be insincere, therefore all the means of communi- 
cation between human beings seemed to her to be broken. She kept 
thinking if she could find just the right expression—perhaps a word 
or a phrase—she could straighten herself out. At the same time, 
nothing she said or anyone else said meant anything. After this 
condition had continued for several months she was placed in a 
hospital and analytic contact began. 

She reacted with great relief to hospital. Now she had proved 
that she was like her mother and was where she belonged. Although 
she complained of having no words she showed no retardation in 
talking of herself, but in activities and interest in other things the 
slowing was apparent. It soon became apparent that she was 
obsessed with sexual phantasies, and felt much guilt about this. This 
was another factor in the difficulty about having no words. All her 
thoughts were sexual, and even thoughts with no obvious sexual 
meaning she suspected of hidden sexual content, e,g., someone men- 
tioned having a week-end party, she associated this with weak ends— 
i.e., ruptured hymens. Thus, she felt she must watch every word 
lest she betray the actual content of her mind. The result was stilted 
speech. The mother’s frequent warning that she would become a 
prostitute made these preoccupations very terrifying to her. She 
made no mention of Olga for some time. In fact, the sexual conflict 
in that situation was not conscious to her until later. The chief thing 
accomplished during the first six weeks of treatment was the obtain- 
ing of relief from the guilt feelings about the sexual thoughts. This 
seemed to be accomplished by displacing entirely for the time being 
the old superego by a new one composed of the standards of the 
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analyst. This standard was, as she interpreted it, one of entire free- 
dom from guilt no matter what one said or did. It is possible that 
this complete temporary replacing of the old superego by a new one 
was facilitated by her doubts of the correctness of the old. It must 
be remembered that her old standards were fashioned by two psy- 
chotics, and that she had been vaguely aware for years that her family 
was “ queer.’’ She had spent her recent years trying to be like other 
people. For that reason an outsider, speaking with the authority of 
special understanding, had more than the usual influence and should 
be believed without reservation. The establishment of this trans- 
ference was marked by a fairly sudden transition from depression 
to elation—t.e., rapid mood fluctuations for three or four days, 
alternating elation and depression, the elation becoming constant 
within a week. Everything now had become all right, sexual phan- 
tasies were to be indulged in, masturbation was acceptable. The 
difficulty was that the elation immediately carried her beyond 
analytic reach. It served as an effective resistance to analysis, block- 
ing it for some months at thé same time that it was the incorporation 
of the analyst—one might say whole and undigested. 

In her general behavior at this time she presented a picture never 
before seen in her. She was happy, witty, energetic, and rather 
aggressive in making friends. ‘The happiness was, however, a little 
too extreme for successful adaptation to reality, but this form of her 
illness was so much more satisfactory to her than the old that she 
left the hospital considering herself cured. She published the 
analyst’s fame among all her acquaintances—she even felt that she 
herself might cure some of her friends, and went about among them 
imitating her analyst. Because of the apparent lack of inhibition of 
instinct activity in elations one gets the impression often that they 
represent the unconscious completely freed from the influence of the 
censor. A consideration of the onset of this elation shows that such 
was not the case here. Her old superego had been temporarily 
replaced by incorporating a new one, that of the analyst, but entirely 
uncritically. She did notureally believe in the new set af values, as 
subsequent events showed. She was really making fun of the 
analyst’s broadmindedness by trying to carry it to absurd lengths. 
The problem which had been the immediate preciptating cause of the 
depression, her love for Olga and her disgust about it, had hardly 
been discussed with the analyst. It had been pushed very much into 
the background of her mind, and with it her growing feelings for the 
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analyst. Therefore the escape from analysis and the transference 
through elation. 

The elation continued with only very occasional communications 
with the analyst until she stumbled upon overt homosexual practices 
with Olga. On the morning after this experience the elation was 
suddenly replaced by depression. Two months later she returned to 
analysis. She presented practically the same symptom picture as in 
the first depression, except that she did not talk so much about her 
depressed feelings to other people, reserving them for the analyst. 
This time psychoanalytic treatment outside a hospital was undertaken 
in spite of the rather serious nature of her illness—the only pre- 
caution being to have her live with relatives who would care for her. 
There was great doubt of the analyst—she had taken over the 
analyst’s idea in toto, and yet here she was ill again in the same way 
as before. 

Masturbation stopped, all sexual interest ceased, and she did not 
consider Olga important enough to mention for three months. She 
felt that everybody watched her, especially men; she felt her eyes 
didn’t blink and her face was growing coarse. She was especially 
self-conscious about her mouth—thought there was something peculiar 
about it. Actually sucking movements of which she was not con- 
scious were observable on several occasions. Everything was pain- 
fully sexualized, all acts, words, and objects had two meanings. So 
with the removal of conscious sex pleasure appeared the sexualiza- 
tion of everything without pleasure and with guilt. The chief person 
watching her was the analyst. Everything done meant something—a 
chance position of a book in the room had been planned by the 
analyst. The furnishings in the room had been chosen with special 
reference to her. As later became clear she thought these were ways 
the analyst had of showing her that there was something sexual in 
the analytic relationship. For example, there were two goldfish in 
the bowl—why two? She saw two cigarette stubs in the ash tray— 
one probably ought to smoke with the analyst—and there was the 
couch, a proof that analysis was a sexual process. 

During the period when these ideas were dominant there had 
been no mention of the homosexual situation, which seems to have 
precipitated the second depression. She was testing the analyst out 
on the subject—in the meantime talking of her father, incest dreams, 
and masturbation phantasies in which he figured. At last after three 
months she told of the homosexual episode, which she had consciously 
withheld ; at the time when she told it she felt it was of no importance 
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and had no emotion concerning it. On the night following this she 
dreamed of the analyst injecting something into her arm, which 
brought up the possibility of sexual factors in the transference. 

She then began to improve a little and started some occupation 
to fill her time. In her work she was thrown with a group of young 
people of less education than herself, and they at once looked upon 
her as somewhat of a leader, so she found herself for the first time 
in her life in a limelight, and with young men friendly to her. Her 
dreams at this time were chiefly of homosexual situations in which 
her sister as well as Olga figured, but her conscious interest was more 
and more occupied with the young men in her little social group. 
These two factors were important in producing again a sudden swing 
to elation six months after the beginning of analysis the second time. 
That is—the possibility of a new object love in the homesexual realm 
was threatening to break into her consciousness in relation to the 
analyst. At the same time some slight success in the heterosexual 
sphere with boys she rather despised and therefore did not fear 
offered a means of escape. There seems little doubt that her hetero- 
sexual interest was exaggerated, and in reality her success in that 
sphere was not as great as she tried to believe, and would have the 
analyst believe. It was an attempt to please the analyst by being 
normal, it was an escape from the transference. At the same time 
it was a means of enjoying the transference, because throughout her 
elation her analytic hours were filled entirely with facts and phan- 
tasies about the boys. In her first elation she had considered herself 
cured, and escaped completély from the analyst for a time, appar- 
ently by means of a transference in which she identified herself with 
the analyst. In the second elation she again considered herself cured, 
but there was not such a complete incorporation of the analyst—she 
still wished to retain her as an object in the role of indulgent under- 
standing mother. Talking about the boys with the analyst was the 
real source of gratification to her. And this was so pleasant that she 
was not interested in discussing anything else for six months. She 
did not wish to disturb her elation and professed feeling of well- 
being by further insight. The elation as before offered her too much 
pleasure. Copious dreams of this period, none of which it interested 
the patient to analyze, showed clearly that life was not the rosy 
dream she was painting. The unconscious was concerned with quite 
other problems, among them murder of the mother. Occasional 
frank moments showed that she was constantly struggling against 
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self-depreciation, that she had to keep herself keyed up, overvalued 
in order to believe in herself at all. 

Her conscious interests during this period were of a grandiose 
nature. The analyst was in communication with her friends, advis- 
ing them how to treat her. The whole thing was a huge experiment 
conducted for the sake of freeing her from all her social fears. The 
boys who were friendly became the centers of lively sexual phan- 
tasies, and all their remarks had double meanings—the obvious mean- 
ing and a symbolic meaning fitting into the phantasy life. However, 
as usually seems to be the case when the transference is well estab- 
lished, she told these ideas only to the analyst, and her actual behavior 
showed only a person a little too effervescent and aggressive. Her 
actual success in the heterosexual field was not great. She had no 
“dates,” and the other girls did. She attempted to evade this fact 
for a time by thinking that the analyst had also arranged that the 
boys should receive a communication to the effect that she was not 
yet sufficiently at ease to have a successful “ date.” After about five 
months of this signs of dissatisfaction began to appear. She dreamed 
that she was depressed again. At about this time she obtained another 
position at a better salary, but she felt unequal to making friends 
again. She resumed relations with Olga. This was both a cause and 
result of her gradually returning depression. She was forced to 
realize that her attempt at heterosexuality had failed. This left her 
no defense against the homosexual situation, and immediately she was 
face to face with the old conflict again, and with some tendency to 
deal with it once more by depression, self-hatred. That some of this 
hatred originally belonged to the sister seems apparent from subse- 
quent happenings. It is possible that a depression of the extent of 
the previous ones might have been averted, with the homosexual situ- 
ation clearly brought forward during analysis, had her sister not 
developed her first psychosis at this moment. It is also possible that 
the analyst made a mistake in too strenuously pointing out to the 
patient her responsibility towards Olga in a situation socially uncon- 
ventional. At any rate, the onset of the sister’s psychosis plunged 
Marian the rest of the way into depression. As in each of the other 
situations change of symptoms was a flight from important material, 
but depression is apparently a less effective resistance than elation. 
Examination of this immediate situation throws light upon her prob- 
lem. She was for the first time talking about a love situation (homo- 
sexual) while she was actually experiencing the emotions connected 
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with it. This, because of the nature of her conflict, had placed the 
analyst in the role of disapproving parent. The psychosis of her 
sister coming just then was overwhelming proof of her guilt. Olga 
and her sister were closely associated in her mind, and although there 
were no remembered homesexual practices with her sister she knew 
she had taught her sister to masturbate. In addition, she remembered 
a sense of guilt about her sister going back to the age of six. The 
sister had chorea, and she felt that she had caused it. The cause of 
this sense of guilt has not been remembered, but it is probable it was 
based on some sexual play or murder wish. So she proceeded to 
punish herself for her sister’s psychosis. The conscious content of 
this depression was, however, that now it was proved that they were 
a worthless incurable family, simply a burden to society, and the 
sooner they were both permanently locked in institutions the better. 


In the dreams of this period the analyst figured more and more fre- 





quently—also there were many dreams about the father, or men in 
the role of father. As in the other two depressions all emotions 
except self-hatred seemed absent. The chief aim in the analytic hour 
was to convince the analyst of her worthlessness. This depression 
dragged on for nine months, and during the entire period she kept 
her position, apparently doing satisfactory work. She was annoyed 
at her efficiency, and annoyed that her sleep and appetite were good. 
She brooded about committing suicide by starving. She would throw 
her lunch away, and slip her supper into the garbage pail. She said 
it was a cowardly method, and that she chose it because she was afraid 
of pain. But really eating was her one pleasure which never failed 
her in her deepest gloom. In fact, in depression her appetite is 
increased, and she gains weight. She recognized this as in some way 
expressing hatred. It is probably in this case an expression of can- 
nibalism. Her excessive eating was devouring people she hated. 
Her phantasies of committing suicide was an attempt to turn this 
hatred also into self-hatred. She, however, never succeeded for 
more than a day at a time. Her exaggerated self-punishment for 
Sylvia’s psychosis concealed her pleasure over it. In hating herself 
she was pretending that she had actually succeeded in killing her. 
Her depression was also taunting the analyst with her incurability— 
it was killing everybody towards whom she felt in danger of feeling 
object love, or perhaps all competitors. The whole period was very 
barren of associations, and she seldom took the trouble to remember 
her dreams. The hours were occupied with monotonous complaints 
of being feebleminded, belonging in a hospital, etc. An artificial 
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phantasy, however, expresses her true feelings. It was suggested 
that she make up something. She thought of “ choking you, jumping 
on you—having coitus, pushing it in hard, like a man.” In this, the 
ambivalent nature of her love is very clear, also the masculine aggres- 
sive nature of her impulse. A characteristic type of production at 
this period was repeating sentences of the analyst in a parrot-like 
voice, devoid of affect, complaining that they did her no good. But 
she also said that when by herself she often said over the words of 
the analyst, dwelling with a feeling of comfort on all the intonations 
of the voice. The words were gifts of love to her—as a little child 
she gained reassurance from them, but did not grasp their meaning. 
So while denying the usefulness of the analysis and apparently hating 
the analyst she was actually feeling the reverse, and her exaggeration 
of her doubt was perhaps to fortify herself against acknowledging 
the transference. 

It is probably unfortunate that at just this point the analyst had 
to interrupt the analysis for four months. The patient was told 
about this two months before it happened. This was immediately 
interpreted by her to mean that either the analyst did not believe her 
when she described how sick she was, or she had succeeded in con- 
vincing the analyst that she was hopeless. Of course either situation 
was intolerable because she was partially aware that she had been 
exaggerating. She then made an attempt at self cure which she did 
not explain at the time. It contained in it punishment of the analyst 
for not understanding, and punishment of herself for deceiving. She 
did not appear for analysis for a month. She continued with her 
work as usual, and it was reported that she seemed as well as usual. 
At the end of the month she returned, saying that she had proved to 
herself now that the analyst was right, that she could get along with- 
out her—so now she would trust her again, and go on with analysis. 
It seems that for a few days she had phantasied going to another 
city, giving a false name and asking to be placed in an institution. 
Her desire was to cut herself off permanently from all human ties. 
Everyone had failed her. Then slowly she began to realize that she 
was succeeding in getting along without the analyst, and gradually 
the idea of keeping faith with her developed. But she exaggerated 
the situation to herself. From being the most hopeless patient she 
forced herself to believe that she could get along absolutely independ- 
ently, that is, she still did not trust the analyst—she returned to 
analysis only to convince herself that the analyst was superfluous. 

At the second hour after her return it was apparent that an 
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elation was on the way. She said that she had returned in order to 
get entirely well before the analyst left—in three weeks. This was 
because she wished to prove to the world that the analyst was a good 
doctor. At the same time she had some realization that this was not 
exactly her motive, for she said, “ It seems that I want to love you 
more than I want to get well.’”’ At the next hour the elation had 
assumed serious proportions—she was giggling and weeping and said 
she was never so happy in her life. Everything had a double mean- 
ing—the whole world was trying to make her well before the analyst 
left. When she talked she sounded like the analyst to herself—but 
sometimes she sounded like Olga, and sometimes like other people. 
The identification was not complete—she did not think she was these 
people, but only imitating them. She felt she must learn to live by 
imitating everybody. Thus she clearly betrayed that she did not 
believe what she said, that she could get along without the analyst 
and her elation was an attempt to deny her dependence by increasing 
her own value by incorporating everybody. Now she was to be mar- 
ried, the men in the office knew that—she could tell by their remarks. 
These remarks she still reserved for the analyst, but her excited 
giggling she was no longer able entirely to control outside, and on the 
following day her elation broke through her control, and it was 
necessary to send her to a hospital, with her own consent. She 
remained in the hospital only two weeks, and then returned to work, 
but the elation continued during the analyst’s entire absence. She 
explained her situation by a system of phantasies during this period, 
and reality to some extent bore her out. She had really lost faith in 
the analyst, she could only continue to imagine that she believed in 
her by imagining that she could trust everybody. She believed that 
her employers had specially arranged the office as an ideal home for 
her. They were the kind parents who were to let her grow up in an 
ideal way. Everything was arranged so that she might relive her 
childhood there. She almost never did her required work. Instead, 
she instituted all kinds of office reforms, spent hours working on the 
files trying to make a scheme for saving words in the records—really 
confusing the existing record. sut she was not scolded—her 
employers were kindly people trying in a blind way to help her. 
They actually employed another girl to do her work, giving as an 
excuse that the business had increased. This was the situation on 
resuming analysis. She displayed proudly the fact that her em- 
ployers understood her, the inference being that the analyst did not. 
But a single fact learned by chance soon afterwards completely shat- 
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tered the phantasies. She found that the other girl had received an 
increase in pay and that she had not. She immediately asked her 
employer the meaning, and was told for the first time frankly that 
her work was not satisfactory. For the first time during the whole 
period of analytical treatment she was angry at someone else, and not 
herself. She immediately resigned; she was angry at her employers, 
her analyst, her relatives, everybody whom she felt had deceived her. 
Her elation disappeared, and within a week she had obtained another 
position which she has continued to hold until the time of this writing, 
one year later. The termination of this elation in an explosion of 
hatred towards other people, coupled with her subsequent history 
seems very significant. It is apparent from this history that from 
the time of the onset of the first depression until this moment the 
patient has always been either deeply depressed or abnormally elated, 
with the possible exception of a few days at the transition points each 
time—that is, over three years of a psychotic condition. Since that 
time—only one year to be sure—there has been only a short period 
of profound depression and no elation. She is not at the present time 
a normal person, tending always more towards depression and self- 
depreciation than elation. However, that is not strange since the 
actual analysis of childhood material practically began at the time of 
the cessation of the last elation. Much was known during the period 
described here from dreams and behavior, but this was all more 
apparent to the analyst than to the patient. Having found it possible 
to become angry with the analyst without losing her understanding 
she has made less struggle against the transference and the analytic 
situation, and there is less need of the impassible barrier of psychotic 
symptoms. 

Yet certainly the disappearance of all symptoms at this point 
would have meant a transference recovery, in reality another form of 
resistance. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to give even theoretically a 
discussion of the fundamental mechanism in this case, such as the 
origin of the homosexuality. In reality it is impossible, since the 
analysis is still incomplete. Some things, however, seem very clear 
from the material presented up to this point. First—that in a psy- 
chosis—even in an elation which superficially seems one of the most 
uninhibited forms of psychosis, the unconscious does not break 
through uncensored, but distorted just as in a dream or neurotic 
symptom. That is, a psychosis, however absurd the statement may 
seem, is an attempt at making an adjustment between reality and the 
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unconscious, an attempt at cure, and therefore a resistance to actual 
material. 

This leads one to attempt to understand what is the general nature 
of the unconscious impulses struggling for recognition. It would 
seem in this case that they were mainly of an aggressive destructive 
nature. It would seem that the chief object of the patient’s hatred is 
the mother. It is not yet absolutely clear from her analysis why the 
homosexual situation on three separate occasions precipitated depres- 
sion. It seems likely that it threatened her with an object love which 
had been very unsatisfactory in childhood and therefore was danger 
ous, rousing more hostile impulses than love impulses. These, instead 
of coming to consciousness, were expressed as self-hatred. She 
wished to kill Olga, her sister, her mother, and later also the analyst. 
Instead of doing so she hated herself. In her elations by incor- 
porating the analyst, increasing her value in her own eyes by identifi- 
cation with a new authority, she was able to turn some of her hate 
outward in aggressiveness, reformer’s spirit, flirting with boys, etc. 
The chief aggressiveness in the elation was directed toward the 
analyst. By incorporating the analyst she became greater than the 
analyst, and could therefore make her helpless. In this case it must 
be remembered that the elations were entirely a product of analysis, 
that they had never occurred prior to analytic treatment. However, 
it seems possible that elations in general are produced in this way, 
i.e., by an identification with the hated parent, showing by their very 
identification and resultant exaggerated behavior their contempt for 


the parent. 
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Before making a few comments to which I wish to call your 
attention regarding this new concept, Das Es, | wish to say only a 
word about the term itself. It has been translated both as the It and 
the Id. The translation of Es as It is what would be called a literal 
translation, though this is hardly true because the German significance 
of Es is not quite that of the English significance. The use of the 
English It has not been altogether satisfactory because, while it is 
without gender, that is, it is neuter, it does not suggest dynamic 
qualities, nor, on the other hand, structural properties. The word Id, 
on the other hand, which has been frequently used as a translation, is 
free from these objections. Biologically it suggests a complex struc- 
ture of great dynamic possibilities, at least so it has been used for 
many years as one of the concepts of the Weismann scheme of 
heredity. Therefore Id is probably a better translation, all things 
considered, than It. 

I have selected the concept das Es to speak about because from 
the psychoanalytic point of view it seems to nucleate more clearly 
than any other of the psychoanalytic concepts the change which has 
come over our thought during the present century. To my mind the 
most significant accompaniment of the twentieth century, the most 
significant thing that has happened and which differentiates that 
century from its predecessor, is the changed way in which we have 
come to think about the various aspects of the cosmos in which we 
may be particularly interested, and I am thinking now especially of 
man and his affairs, man as an organism and his particular parts, 
including his mind. It is true that evolution in its progress comes 
constantly back to the same problems, but I think that it is also true 
that in returning to these same problems it returns at constantly 
higher levels and therefore that the progress of evolution may be best 
conceived as an ascending spiral, so that each time we return to a 
given problem we see it of necessity from a somewhat different point 
of view. The English astronomer Eddington has expressed this very 
well as follows: 

“In each revolution of scientific thought new words are set to 
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the old music, and that which has gone before is not destroyed but 
refocused. Amid all our faulty attempts at expression the kernel 
of scientific truth steadily grows; and of this truth it may be said: 
The more it changes, the more it remains the same thing.” 

The single word, perhaps, which best describes the difference in 
point of view which the twentieth century has with reference to the 
cosmos and which the nineteenth century did not have, is the word 
“ relativity,’ which comes to us, as you know, from the mathema- 
tician and physicist, Einstein, although it is quite true that in the sense 
in which the word relativity is ordinarily used it is by no means a new 
concept. It is only in its wider and profounder meanings that it is 
significant of the present century. But as I am in no wise competent 
to discuss these more profound meanings of relativity, I will call your 
attention only to certain more easily conceived aspects of the changed 
ways of thinking which, as | stated, | believe the concept das Es 
nucleates for us. 

In the first place, the concept of the psyche has changed pro- 
foundly. It is still intangible, imponderable, and invisible, but we no 
longer feel that it must be necessarily explained either as a function 
of the nervous system or as a something undefined and indefinable 
which goes along with, runs parallel to, nervous activities. The fact 
that the psyche is an imponderable need no longer disturb us in our 
thinking about it, for the most substantial, and, as we used to think 
in the last century, most definite and certain of all things, matter 
itself, has become equally an imponderable. The English psychol- 
ogist, Myers, says: 

“The once striking characteristics distinguishing Matter from 
Mind are fading rapidly. Mind appears to be no more ‘ unsubstan- 
tial’ than matter; matter to be no more ‘ predictable’ than mind.” 

This fading away of the substantiality of matter need not disturb 
us, however, for it not only has not interfered with the progress of 
physics, but it is a change in a way of thinking which has been con- 
temporaneous with a period in that progress which has never before 
been equaled or even approached. The fact that we cannot define 
ultimates does not prevent our doing anything about things. The 
mind as such, therefore, despite the fact that we cannot handle it in 
the laboratory as we handle chemical elements or electrical energy, 
despite the fact that we cannot measure its expressions by any accu- 
rate footrule that we know of—despite all these facts, mind has 
become progressively more important and better understood, and 
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even though it be imponderable and intangible and invisible the qual- 
ity of predictability has come to be more and more thought of as 
belonging to it. Now what has all this to do with das Es? Das Es, 
briefly speaking, is the precipitate of functional tendencies, dynamic 
urges, with which every living human being is endowed and which are 
fundamentally the same in all because they are the result of millions 
of years of experience and have come to be what they are because 
these millions of years of experience have proven them to have sur- 
vival value. Das Es therefore represents a background of uniform- 
ity and certainty and dynamic possibilities against which the infinite 
variety of man’s world as he meets it must work out the solutions of 
their various problems. With respect to das Es, therefore, all men 
are alike, and if we knew the qualities of this nucleus of our person- 
ality in their totality we would have given to us a definiteness with 
which we could approach the study of the human psyche with much 
greater certainties than we have at present. But even so, we must 
not forget that probably das Es, like everything else, is also still in 
the making. 

Das Es represents, in other words, the wisdom of the body as it 
has been acquired through countless generations, and when we get 
this concept we will see at once the significance of what I spoke of at 
the beginning, the different point of view of the twentieth century. 
With this concept of the individual—the wisdom of the body laid 
down as it were in the dynamic urges of das Es, which has at its 
disposal certain organ systems for carrying these tendencies into 
effect, we see at once that the various organs of the body are the 
servers and not the masters of these tendencies. They were created, 
in fact, for the purpose of bringing these tendencies to pass in action. 
This is a very different concept from that which dominated the medi- 
cine of the nineteenth century, the century of the growth of medical 
specialities. The concept of the last century I think I might describe 
as the mosaic concept of the individual, in which each cell, each tissue, 
each organ, is a single bit of mosaic which has its place in the larger 
pattern, and the larger pattern is made up of these little bits, that no 
explanation of the organism-as-a-whole can be reached except by 
examining each one of these separate parts, and that by a process of 
addition they form the whole; whereas in the twentieth century it is 
the whole organism which is significant and the parts represent only 
bits of machinery for carrying out the purposes of the whole, a rela- 
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tionship which I have described more fully in my little book, “ The 
Meaning of Disease.” 

Bleuler has given some very interesting illustrations along these 
lines in attempting to define what he means by his term psychoid. 
He calls attention, for example, to what happens to an organism 
following an injury. A wound of whatever sort and wherever 
located that is not fatal results in repair processes, and these repair 
processes not only repair the injury to the organ but they also make 
that repair in such a way as to restore the integrity of the organ as 
nearly as possible in relation to the organism-as-a-whole. In other 
words, they make the repair in accordance with a plan not just of the 
organ but of the entire organism. We come back here again, but of 
course with a new point of view, to the somewhat old and somewhat 
discredited biological theory of orthogenesis, which means, in a few 
words, definitely directed evolution. It is this definitely directed 
function which Bleuler is visualizing when he uses the term psychoid, 
because such a method of procedure is of the nature with which we 
are familiar in dealing with matters psychological. So we see that 
we have arrived at the point of view which not only does not distin- 
guish body and mind but sees manifestations that are like those of 
the psyche, psychoid, in all of the functions of the body. We are 
prepared at once by such a point of view to give a very different place 
to the importance of mind in medicine than it has ever had before; 
and in fact we are prepared to expect in the future evolution of the 
medical sciences not only that mind shall have a very much more 
important place but that it is quite conceivable that the whole point 
of view of medicine may be completely reversed, and that while now 
we seek the surgeon to remove a disturbing appendix because it is 
inflamed, we may in the future seek the surgeon to have an appendix 
removed as an incidental process making for our greater happiness 
and contentment. And whereas in this particular instance I might 
be accused of merely quibbling with words, I am profoundly con- 
vinced that a difference in the point of view so great as I have 
expressed in this simple illustration will mean nothing less than a 
revolution in the practice of medicine. 

This transition period through which I conceive medicine to be 
passing, and which manifests itself by such new concepts as das Es, 
may perhaps be more readily visualized if it is conceived as a linguistic 
difficulty. This is of course only looking at a certain aspect of it 
but as you will see, I think, a very important aspect. When I speak 
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of organic evolution, and when I speak of das Es as a precipitate of 
functions which have been acquired in the course of evolution, I am 
using terms which, while exceedingly difficult to visualize, are never- 
theless as I conceive them, helpful. It helps us to conceive of the 
whole process of evolution, of which das Es is but a part, as the 
progressive precipitation or structuralization of functions which have 
been acquired over millions of years of experience and found to have 
survival value. Such an expression of the meaning of organic evo- 
lution is to some extent at least understandable, and one can even 
utilize such a formula for evolution to catch vague glimpses of the 
process as it reaches down into the suborganic and perhaps into the 
inorganic. In this last realm, however, it is pretty difficult to follow 
it, but when we find an expression like this—that matter is “ mind 
hide-bound with habit ’—although it has been spoken of as a con- 
fused use of language, still it carries over or helps to carry over the 
same thought. In other words, here we have a series of efforts at 
expressing in words a process which we dimly feel must be going on 
but which we lack a knowledge of in the sense of science, and there- 
fore we lack accurate linguistic symbols. 

The same difficulties confront the physicists in their dealing with 
what we have always supposed to be the quintessence of reality. 
The astronomer Jeans says, for example, “it is probably as mean- 
ingless to discuss how much room an electron takes up as it is to dis- 
cuss how much room a fear, an anxiety or an uncertainty takes up,” 
while the Cornell engineer Karapetoff very specifically expresses the 
whole problem as a linguistic one. Science in undertaking to dis- 
cover what electricity really is has practically succeeded, for the most 
part, only in telling what it is not, and the results of this experiment 
seem to indicate that electrons partake both of the nature of matter 
and of waves. As waves they are not material and not interfered 
with in their progress by material things, and how as such these 
immaterial waves can affect material particles is the riddle for which 
language is unable to find an expression. At the same time as these 
particles are considered immaterial on the one hand, they are con- 
ceived to have the properties of materiality for they are endowed with 
such qualities as radius, mass, etc., and as soon as this is done they 
must by all the rules of the game become divisible. And so Karape- 
toff says, “So the explanation of the electron shifts the difficulty 
one step further along an infinite ladder, and seems to accentuate the 
inevitable necessity for a so far inconceivable mode of expression.” 
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The significance of this whole process of things felt struggling for 
verbal expression has been expressed by Freud when he said in sub- 
stance that the word was the passport from the unconscious to 
consciousness. And this means, among other things, that the whole 
progress of scientific thought can be conceived as struggling to find 
meanings sufficiently clear to be expressed in words. 

Perhaps in this whole scheme we are confronted by a goal which 
it will be forever impossible to reach. It is a little like the problem 
of the two parallel lines, which, although they always seem to get 
closer and closer, never really meet. There will always be concepts 
that are beginning to form but which have not yet crystallized into 
words, and as soon as they do then the possibility of still further 
conceptual formations is born. 

As a further assistance in this process I like to think of many of 
the problems of psychiatry as problems of relation, and I have often 
expressed it by saying that when A and B enter into partnership we 
are not dealing only with two elements, A and B, but with three 
A and B plus the relation between them; and that inasmuch as a 
disturbance in this relationship in the partnership may occur without 
our necessarily being able to discover any structural difficulties in 
either A or B, so we may have mental disorder which occurs as a 
result of a disturbance of the relationship existing between the ind1- 
vidual and his environment which does not imply any structural 
abnormality of the individual. Every individual, therefore, has to be 
considered from the point of view of the psychiatrist as a social unit. 
His functions have to be thought of in their setting, which is a social 
one, and it may be that some of the mental disorders, the more purely 
so-called functional ones, will therefore forever elude the search of 
the organicist for an explanation. ‘This whole scheme of relationship 
wherein are located the intangible, the imponderable, and the invisible 
qualities which we think of in psychic terms, and which is of the 
nature of mind itself in all probability, I like to describe simply by 
the formula that 1 + 1 = 3, which is, I think, also the formula of 


emergent evolution. 








A WOMAN IS BEING BEATEN: AN ANALYTIC 
FRAGMENT 


By Loren B. T. Jonnson, M.D. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Along with the familiar phantasies of “ A child is being beaten ” 
(Freud and, “ A woman is being carried” (Stekel), one frequently 
encounters among neurotics the phantasy ‘“ A woman is being beaten.” 
These and related phantasies are all variations of the same theme 
and form a part of a larger picture that one observes in sado- 
masochistic neuroses. The phantasy is not only the one that is con- 
scious to the patient, but the one that usually brings the patient to the 
office, the patient stating that he is addicted to masturbation, which 
practice is clearly associated with this phantasy; and nothing else can 
be recalled. Thus the phantasy as it appears in the conscious expres- 
sion of the patient, is but one link in the long chain of other phan- 
tasies, all of which are quite unconscious. A study of such cases soon 
brings to the foreground some member of the family, the father or 
mother as the case may be, and behind it the significant fact that the 
patient is the person in the phantasy—child or woman—and that the 
father or mother is the one who carries on the active role. Or the 
person in the phantasy may be a hated rival, another child as an 
expression of receiving the love of the parent. If the patient is asked 
what has the child done, he is quite unable to answer; nor whether 
the punishment is just or unjust. As frequently observed by Freud, 
the child producing the phantasy is never doing the beating himself. 
Instead of one child there may be many (overdetermination). A 
final study of the phantasy shows that it is not merely associated with 
autoerotic practices, but actually precedes them; hence the heightened 
onanistic gratification. According to Stekel? the scene of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation is of utmost importance. The child has to 
beg forgiveness and thank the person for punishment. A scene of 
revenge follows that of punishment, and this is mostly deeply 
repressed. Stekel further states that there is usually a very severe 

1Freud, S. “A Child is Being Beaten.” Collected Papers, Vol. II. 

2 Stekel, W. “A Child is Being Beaten” and “A Women is Being Car- 
ried” in Chapters IX and XI, in Sadism and Masochism. 
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struggle against this phantasy; it also comes into consideration from 
the forensic point of view as there are educators who make use for 
their own ends of the children entrusted to them. Stekel’s analyses 
further show that quite universally such cases are bound up with all 
sorts of incest and homosexual problems; indeed they are probably 
nothing but special forms of aberrant homosexuality, a regressive 
infantilistic reaction. As adult expressions of it we find (in men) 
partial or complete impotence. 

The patient, whom we will call Tom, is a fifteen year old boy, 
originally brought to the office because he was about to be expelled 
from a private school for stealing. He is a husky, strong boy, vibrant 
with energy, a footballer, good with his tennis racket, a fancy diver 
and strong swimmer, having won his letter in every sport, the idol of 
the school on the athletic field, the despair of the student councilors 
and teachers when there are no athletics, for then his behavior 
becomes atrocious and his marks drop off to nothing. 

Anamnestically it is elicited from the mother that since the age of 
three he began showing temper tantrums. ‘“ One afternoon I went 
away on some errands, leaving an eighteen year old nurse girl in 
charge of the children. During the afternoon I telephoned in to find 
out if the nurse had the situation well in hand. She reported that the 
boy Tom was throwing blocks of wood at his sister and brother, 
respectively four and eight years older, and at the nurse; that Tom 
was completely out of control; that the three were much frightened 
and to please come home at once. When I arrived home, there was 
no evidence of the reported storm, the children were playing quietly. 
As there had been previous evidences of this sort of bullying, I tried 
to understand why this three year old should do this sort of thing. 
I thought that this evidenced that we had spoiled the boy, and then 
suddenly it dawned upon me that if he was spoiled, that I alone had 
done it, and yet for the life of me I did not know how. I remember 
that about this time I was sick in bed for a few weeks, and during 
this time I lost control of him. I could easily direct the behavior of 
the brother and sister, who from birth were quiet and amenable to 
all guidance. ‘ 

“I remember an illustration of this loss of control while in bed. 
Tom came into the room. I told him to go wash his hands before 
lunch. He stood and looked at me a moment, stamped his foot, 
shouting out ‘No, and you can’t make me.’ My very ineffectual 
reply was, ‘Tom, you must not talk to me this way.’ I remember 
that from birth Tom was stronger and had more energy than his 
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brother and sister. | am wondering whether the fact that I was very 
unhappy during this last pregnancy could in any way be a factor in 
this boy’s behavior. 

“| discovered early that 1 never could drive or force Tom to do 
things. I had to coax him through his affection, through stroking 
and petting, which he loved; and he still loves to have his back 
scratched. If I, without these preliminaries, bluntly directed a cer- 
tain action, he almost invariably refused. 

“TI remember at about twelve years of age, Tom said, ‘ Mother, 
I am going to the movie.’ I said, ‘ No, you cannot go on a school 
night.’ He went anyway. On his return I realized that he was too 
big for me to punish, so told his father to thrash him. This his 
father would not do, but would talk to him and win his affection. 
Tom at these times seems to hate me, for he says, ‘ You are rotten, 
you tell tales.’ After such an episode, he will steal, will be com- 
pletely disobedient and insolent towards me. 

“On one such occasion, when he had wanted to go to the movies 
with his brother and sister and had been refused on the grounds of 
it being a school night, he went into a rage, said ‘All of this kind of 
talk about studying is just an excuse, because what you really want 
is to keep me from having a good time.’ He locked the, door, took 
my book away, broke up things. I sat quietly, saying and doing 
nothing, which seemed to increase his rage, though I was boiling 
inside because of his behavior and my realization of my utter 
inability to control him; he rushed into his room talking and raging, 
breaking up anything in his way. This state did not last very long, 
for he came out of his room very penitent and asked to be forgiven.” 
Thus the mother talked of her youngest child, completely at a loss to 
know what was wrong and why. 

Tom’s older brother made the following contributions to our study 
of the boy. “ Punishments have not been proportionate to the 
offense. I think that Tom loves his mother but has no respect for 
her. The punishment has not been severe enough to carry a long 
time, and when the impulse comes again it is stronger than the 
memory of the punishment. He steals money because he wants to 
spend it for his own pleasure, but in addition to that he steals, usually 
from his mother, out of revenge for what he thinks his mother has 
done to him. Tom’s temper tantrums are always quite well adjusted 
and calculated, and he knows quite well what he is doing, and in no 
sense are they to be thought of as losing control of himself as the 
mother thinks. It seems to me that mother in telling father about 
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Tom’s actions, exaggerates and overstates the offenses, with appar- 
ently the desire for a severe punishment, to ease her own indignation. 
In childhood and up to about seven years of age, Tom did not seem 
to mind his enuresis, but is now much more embarrassed about it. 
This trouble which exists at the moment of his being expelled from 
school, I believe that Tom is upset about the boys telling of his steal- 
ing, rather than being caught at it and expelled. Tale-bearing is an 
inexcusable offense.” 

In order to complete the picture, it will be interesting to quote 
several paragraphs from a letter from the boy’s father. “ He still 
appears with other people’s things, a boy’s hat, his employer’s stop 
watch, my belt, his brother’s garters, all of which with the exception 
of home things, he says are loaned. His idea which he gives in 
defense, is that if anyone loans him something, that gives him a per- 
manent right to borrow that particular article, whenever he wishes, 
or until he gets an article of his own like it.” “ The boy gave the 
head master the impression that his masturbation would increase the 
size of his penis, which he, the boy, thought was too small.”’ 

“TI feel that the recent expulsion from school has made no deep 
impression on the boy,” and in support of this statement the father 
mentioned several actions of the boy, which indicated no shame at 
having been expelled. 

“T see no revolutionary turn-about in his home social attitude.”’ 
This letter was written after the boy had had several hours a day 
for a week with me. “ On Monday,” the letter continues, “ he made 
life miserable for his mother, bullied her and tormented her for no 
adequate reason. I have heard both sides of this and am sure that 
Tom had no real justification for his action. He can be the most 
hateful little devil when he wants to and most sweet and loving when 
he wants to. I am beginning to believe, however, that there is some 
considerable calculation in all he does either good or bad; viz., to 
accomplish some particular end that he has in mind.” 

In discussing the emotional relation toward his family, he says 
that he loves his father, brother, mother and sister in this order, then 
changes the order and places the mother last. He realizes that his 
feeling is different for his father and mother. For his father it “ is 
uplooking respect, admiration and protection.’”’ For his mother it 
“is just emotional affection.”” He never can get close to his mother, 
such as sitting on her lap, without its seeming to hurt her, which he 
feels to be all put on by her. Yet he believes that of all his family 
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his mother loves him the most. He struggles very hard with the 
idea that possibly it is true that he does hurt her. 

He is frequently very sorry to have annoyed the family. His 
father says “ never mind, we love you anyway,” pets him and makes 
him feel comfortable. Out of such parental behavior has grown the 
idea that these performances of his do not really annoy or lessen the 
parental love, that in this he is secure no matter what he does. The 
boy at this point, realizing the insecurity of his position, bursts out 
with “it would have been better had his father beaten him up, thus 
showing annoyance or indignation.” This statement is quickly fol- 
lowed with “ No, no, this would have simply made him more cunning 
and would make him try to hide his misbehavior.” At this point the 
boy recalled that thrashings of a very severe kind had been tried and 
had been given up, as they seemed to accomplish little. By the above 
train of thoughts he became aware that his father was very much 
annoyed by the boy’s behavior, something which the boy had been 
able to keep out of his consciousness. There at this point developed 
a very real emotion, not tears, but marked distress and almost com- 
plete mental confusion, which made it necessary to break up the hour. 

At the next meeting, he bursts out with the statement “the whole 
world is against me, and I do not care a damn what anyone thinks.” 
“All torture ideas come when he is angry with some female for some- 
thing which she has done to him or against some female whom he 
hates.”” “ Because they are all against me, I am constantly snooping 
around to hear what people are saying about me, and usually discover 
that they are not even thinking about me.” 

We discuss now his enuresis. He remembers no dreams asso- 
ciated, but in the half waking moments just following he says, “ it 
feels good, as it is nice and warm to be in it.” He is “ more apt to do 
it when warm and cannot see that water intake has any effect.” 

He tells of frequent dreams of spiders crawling over him, to 
which he associated that a spider once bit him on the toe, which 
swelled up and that he was afraid of blood poison. 

He tells of some of his memories. In a camp several years ago 
he saw a woman in an accident tearing her dress, exposing her breast, 
which was badly lacerated. Later in the day, during the rest period, 
this picture returned to him, and he noticed an erection, and as he had 
often heard the boys talk of masturbation, he thought that he would 
try it. Oftentimes this picture of the lacerated breast returns to him, 
when in bed with its associated erection. On two separate occasions, 
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in bumping into his mother’s or sister’s breasts, he discovered that 
they seemed to act as though hurt, making them cry out and putting 
their hands to the breasts. These accidents gave him powerful erec- 
tions. He fantasies “torture ”’ of the breasts by tying a string around 
it, or by a thumb screw, or a red hot poker; these fantasies give 
erections and “ funny feelings.’ He likes to see his sister’s breasts 
rather than his mother’s, which are too fat. 

All this discussion by him of seeing and torturing breasts with 
the associated erections came as associations to his enuresis, in much 
this order: Bed wetting, urination, bathroom, walking into bathroom 
and seeing his mother’s breasts, getting erection, rushing out of the 
bathroom and in a gale of activity tearing through the house and out 
of doors—again accidentally walking into bathroom seeing his sister’s 
breasts, again became excited with an erection—fantasies torture of 
women and girls, never males. These later fantasies are very apt and 
more apt to develop if the female in question has interfered with his 
plans and has made him angry. As he sees pictures of undressed 
women in magazines immediately he visualizes the lacerated breast, 
with its attendant erection. This happened in a doctor’s office, 
while waiting his turn, and caused him an enormous amount of 
embarrassment. 

He wanted to know all about rape, what it was and could it be 
accomplished against resistance. On his next visit he starts in talking 
about his still earlier memories. He now remembers a “terrific 
beating ” by his mother when he was two or three years old, in which 
he struggled with all his power, succeeding in eliciting exclamations 
of pain by the mother as he kicked her in the eye, and he recalls the 
feeling of satisfaction at hurting her. 

He now remembers playing with a little girl who lived next door. 
They used to expose their buttocks to each other and paddle each 
other. They both enjoyed it and he always got an erection, especially 
when she paddled him. This relationship kept up for about a year, 
but does not remember what terminated it. 

He recalls that an erection always developed when he saw his 
mother whip his sister, but not his brother. He took it for granted 
that his mother enjoyed it “ because she had made the child conform 
to her will and judging from her facial expression and her manner 
this seemed to please her.’’ As he made this statement it was possible 
to interpret a rather questioning look which came over his face, as 
suggesting doubt if such a thing could be true. One day while riding 
his bicycle he ran into a woman on a lonely country road; in some 
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way it seems that her breast was injured and it evidently pained her, 
for she took the breast right out in front of him for examination. 
As he thought of this later in the day he became very much excited. 
It is to be recalled that this episode happened several years earlier 
than the lacerated breast episode in the summer camp. 

A very common dream recurred, in which three women tied him 
down to a bed or table, face down, paddled him, which he rather 
likes ; then they turn him over on his back, making him look at their 
breasts until he gets an erection; then they take turns in lying down 
upon him, their breasts touch him, which he likes. He does not know 
what happens to his penis; he does not have an orgasm, in fact he 
has never had an orgasm in his sleep. Before they lie down upon 
him they blindfold him. He is aware of a great weight on him of 
about 500 pounds and wakes with the covers all piled on top of him 
and over his head. He does not recognize the women; one he says 
has her breasts more widely spaced and reminds him of a girl whom 
he does not like, because she is fresh, calls him “ big boy,” and it is 
possible to interpret her actions as indicating admiration for him. 
The other two women remind him of his sister and mother, but states 
quickly that these women of the dream could not refer to his sister 
and mother, but upon query does recall that he has wished that they 
would paddle him and show their breasts. His mother frequently 
will yield to his entreaty and scratch his back after he has gone to 
bed. He thoroughly enjoys this, for it gives him an erection. 

He is very much interested in seeing the female body nude and is 
constantly searching for pictures. I showed him all the pictures I 
could find in my medical books. It is the breasts which he most 
wants to see, though he says that he wants to see inside the body, the 
female body. He would like to be the “egg” meeting the sper- 
matazoa, and then he could live inside the mother and see it all. He 
is rather repulsed at the idea of being the spermatazoa. 

Another dream and sometimes it comes as a pure fantasy in the 
day time, accompanied by exquisite delight ; he undresses very slowly 
a woman, then beats her buttocks, puts her into the knee chest position 
to facilitate the beating, then paddles her breasts, then passes her 
along before a long line of men, who repeat the process. There is 
no orgasm or masturbation in the dream or fantasy, but as he recalls 
the fantasy he does develop an erection and masturbates. 

He draws a distinction between “torture ’’ which injures and that 
which just hurts; this he does consciously at the moment, but until 
this moment he apparently had not drawn such a distinction. At the 
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thought of real injury, he is repulsed and when he discovered through 
me that his form of torture of the breast might injure it, he seemed 
very much horrified and said, “ Oh, my, I won’t ever want to think 
of that again.” He had read in some book about the torture of the 
inquisition, and then it came to him that that was the way to torture 
a woman. He asks why he never wants to torture a man or boy. 
The question being turned back to him, he says that it is all right to 
fight a boy when he is angry with him, but it is all wrong to fight or 
strike a woman. Asked why paddling on his buttocks gives him an 
erection, he replies that the tube from the end of the penis runs to his 
buttocks. 

He announces now that the pictures of naked women and breasts 
hardly come to him at all in the last day or so, and thinks that he had 
talked so much about them to me that all the mystery had gone out of 
the idea, just like losing interest in a new toy. 

He is becoming aware of the fact that there is something in his 
behavior which seems to annoy people and make them dislike him. 
He wants to get over this. He announces that there is no female in 
his life whom he loves or can love. His home “ is one of fighting to 
maintain his rights ’’; as he says this, he realizes that he is usually at 
fault, but he keeps recurring to the idea that his mother need not do 
this or that. 

Now let me gather up the facts into as compact a chronological 
order as possible. I recognize full well that about thirty hours of 
analytic conversation are all too few to perhaps justify this presenta- 
tion, but I am quite sure that when we are dealing with children we 
do not need the same number of hours to get at the early memories, 
for they are not so far off. 

The boy remembers about from two to three with great satisfac- 
tion a battle with his mother, in which he hurt her by kicking her in 
the face. He is much impressed by the impression that his mother 
gets satisfaction in punishing her children. 

He gets an erection in paddling and being paddled in play with a 
girl playmate; gets an erection at being whipped by his mother, or 
by having his back rubbed, or by seeing his sister whipped, not his 
brother. Accidentally hurt his mother and sister by bumping into 
their breasts. Hurting and lacerating a woman’s breast by accident, 
followed by erection. Walking into bathroom on several occasions 
and seeing his mother’s and sister’s breasts, with resulting erotic 
storms. These fleeting and therefore unsatisfactory glimpses caused 
him to do a lot of peeping and caused him to search through maga- 
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zines and books for pictures of naked women. His first masturbation 
while in camp when about ten on again seeing a lacerated breast. His 
fantasies of pain inflicted on the female breast, and always this con- 
fined to the female. His insistence that the moment the concept of 
torture carried any connotation of injury, he disliked it. That his 
explanation that his torture ideas were confined to females, and that 
one could fight boys who had injured him. His conscious dislike 
of homosexual practices. His conscious dislike of heterosexual 
sexuality. 

Reduced still further, we find that he has an erotic interest in 
being whipped by the female or petted by female; second, in whip- 
ping or torturing buttocks or breasts of female or in seeing breasts; 
third, that desires to torture the female come when angry with them, 
for he cannot fight the female with his fists. He tends therefore to 
be in constant turmoil with the female, for it is in being whipped by 
them or hurting them that he gets his erotic interest. That he gets 
an erotic interest in being petted by the female would seem to be an 
ambivalent reaction, but we note that in the paddling of himself by 
the little playmate he developed more interest, so that the paddling by 
the girl and the whippings by the mother were simply an exaggeration 
of the pleasure derived from the stroking and petting. 

So the boy gets his revenge and retaliation towards the female in a 
way which is tied up with his erotic drive, and one stimulates the 
other, the expression of either resulting in tormoil within the boy 
and within the home. Therefore, his erotic interest is tied up with 
revenge and hate. 








THE RELATION OF HANS VON HATTINGBERG TO 
PSYCHOANALYSIS: AN APPRECIATION 


By Ropert R. DIETERLE, M.D. 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


It was at the International Congress tor Psychoanalysis held 
at Bad Homburg in the autumn of 1925 that I first heard of Hans 
von Hattingberg. However, it was not until last year that I sought 
him out. Believing I had made a “ discovery”’ in psychoanalysis, 
f six months’ duration and now 


I underwent a teaching-analysis « 
feel that it would be appropriate to introduce some of his teachings 
to others. 

Dr. von Hattingberg had been denied membership in the Berlin 
Society because of his non-conformist views. Early in the psycho- 
analytic movement, as one of those who first gathered around the 
master was this outstanding personality who was an enfant terrible 
in the orthodoxy early perpetrated by Freud and which was destined 
to split up into the disharmonious trinity which obtains to-day. It 
was he who was one of the first to oppose the dogmas of early 
Freudianism, for deeper reasons than are ordinarily thought of. 
In the history of the analysis of the analysts, this outstanding resist- 
ance against the authority-complex which destroyed the early “ psy- 
choanalytic family,’”’ setting up teachers out of pupils, is something 
which has occurred down to the present; and now as a pupil of two 
members of the original group of disciples, one orthodox and the 
other, individual by his very strength of personality, I write of 
von Hattingberg with a feeling that I have been peculiarly favored 
by my fortunate experience for I do not believe that anyone is better 
fitted to present the conflicts of the psychoanalytic movement from 
within and without than he is and to give what I term a comparative- 
psychoanalytic teaching-analysis. Proper orientation in any subject 
depends upon a thorough knowledge of its history and philosophy. 

The most potent factors of his resistance to dogma emanate from 
two great factors of personality which are strongly represented in 
him, namely his racial and individual culture. Hans von Hatting- 
berg, is a Wiener, a graduate in medicine of Vienna, and a doctor 
of laws and, more directly as an equipment of personal “ Geist,” 
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is he a gentleman of philosophy who has analyzed many outstanding 
Europeans personalities. At the [Vth Allgemeine Artzliche Kongress 
fiir Psychotherapie at Bad Nauheim in the spring of 1929, which I 
attended with Dr. von Hattingberg, it became apparent to me, as 
I sat in company with him and observed others present, that the 
internal strife of the psychoanalytic movement was a result of per- 
sonalities with different racial and individual “ Geist.” Since Charles 
Maylan published last year his open letter to Freud in his book 
entitled ‘ Freud’s Tragic Complex,” the crises in the psychoanalytic 
movement narrow themselves down to a simple opposition between 
Optimismus and Pessimismus. It was von Hattingberg who pro- 
nounced the Freudian concept of the Ego as being the philosophy 
of a pessimist, an expression of introversion: the Ego, dissolved in 
the Id being thus passive to the forces of instinct and impulse, while 
in the individual-psychology of Adler the opposite prevails, the 
Ego absorbing the Id. It remains for Jung to decide upon the 
relative values. He, once partial to the extroverts as a social element, 
now looks upon them with some disdain and sees the introvert as 
the salt of the earth, and for himself, Jung is said to have rationalized 
the difficulty by a mechanism of adaptation, for in the summer he 
behaves extrovertedly and in winter, introvertedly; play and work 
being respectively related. 

Such side-lights upon psychoanalysis are characteristic of von 
Hattingberg’s thought and humor. For that reason, one of his 
earlier important papers, entitled “The Analysis of the Analytical 
Situation,” did not gain publication until four years after it had 
been read. The orthodoxy of Freud early met obstacle in the man 
whose critical mind was already analyzing the analyst. In some 
such fashion has Freud’s “ Totem and Taboo” met with resistance 
to acceptance from professional anthropological psychologists. In 
a soil as virgin as the American, where mental turgor and proceritas 
are acquiring their growth, psychoanalysis took root at the time when 
Clark University was the first to applaud the premiere of a new 
symphony whose first movement was only in the making. The evo- 
lution of American philosophy as an indicator of our spiritual growth 
is relatively proportional to the enthusiasm of James at the time of 
Freud’s Clark Lectures; and as crisis in spiritual evolution our 
present struggle with prohibition can be regarded as a political sore 
whose truer cause lies in the fact that morally we are not sure 
whether beer will ever develop an American school of metaphysics. 

Due to his broad views, von Hattingberg was selected by Birn- 
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baum to write the section entitled “ Psychoanalyse und verwandte 
Methoden ” in that author’s “ Die psychischen Heilmethoden.” In 
those one hundred and sixty pages is found a better analytical and 
philosophical presentation of psychoanalysis than can anywhere else 
be found, because of the author’s understanding objectivity. The 
meaning of the psychoanalytic movement as an evolutionary crisis 
in the spiritual and intellectual development of man, its relation to 
medicine and outgrowth from the methods of suggestion, hypnosis, 
and psychocatharsis are admirably presented. If one desires orienta- 
tion and if the future student wishes to choose critically, he should 
read this exposition. 

In it, the neuroses are contrastingly discussed as disturbances 
of balance and as developmental disturbances of the personality. 
This viewpoint of interpretation laid the foundations of von Hatting- 
berg’s later expressions. His paper, “ Psychological Types,” read 
at the above-named Congress last spring, is the forerunner of a book 
to appear this year under the title of ‘Schematic Psychology.” 
This work will reflect the thought of an experienced and creative 
worker who has had more than twenty years of psychoanalytic prac- 
tice. He writes recently that he has finished the first chapter which 
is concerned with “ Verzweiflung am Denken.” It contains the 
author’s disappointment with the so-called school-psychology, with 
Ludwig Klages (who last year had published his long-waited-for 
book), with the analysts (1 understand the orthodox ones) because 
of their school-measured narrowness, with Keyserling’s philosophy, 
and finally with his own thought as his greatest disappointment. Of 
two chief parts, this volume will contain parts dedicated to the 
Problem of the Instincts, the Problem of Neurotic Types, Charac- 
terology, and finally, the Doctrine of the Neuroses and Psychology, 
all under the viewpoint that it thereby treats of a miscarried attempt 
of what he will call “ Thinking from the Right.” The second chief 
part will deal with a new coinage, “ Thinking from the Left.” It 
is foreseen that it will be a philosophical treatise from which he will 
draw conclusions at the end. The chapter on Characterology will 
contain a development of Jung’s psychological-types as mechanisms, 
in contrast with the psychological-types of other writers (Schiller, 
Worringer and Gross), with the character-types known as empirical 
or theophrastic, and with the ideal—or structure—types (Dilthey 
and Spranger, and the function-types of Jung), with the species 
A, B, and C, of Klages and the ground-rhythm-types of Nohl, and 
the physiognomic types of Kretschmer and of Rutz. 
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Besides these works, “ Marriage as an Analytic Situation’ 
appears in Count Keyserling’s ** Ehe-Buch,” in which the chief theme 
concerns the similarity of marriage to the analytic situation: that 
is, between husband and wife and vice versa, as between analyst and 
patient. This thought follows from von Hattingberg’s analysis of 
the analytical situation. 

His two most important separate articles “Analytic Shock ” and 
its further development in “Types of Neurotic Crises” are the 
ones that have come to the attention of only the wide readers in this 
country. The first-named is a significant paper dealing with founda- 
tions laid in the introductory portion of the section written for 
Birnbaum’s book. In it he develops the idea of the authority-com- 
plex, in relation with the psychoanalytic strife-from-within the move- 
ment. As a contribution to technique, he explains what is meant 
by shocking the patient and defines the extent to which the analyst 
dare shock him, in dependence upon the types of neurosis (extro- 
verted or introverted) and the depth of fixation or regression. The 
significance of analytical shock is brought into relation with the 
doctrines of taboo and of catharsis. 

“Psychoanalysis was the making conscious of that which was 
already known as catharsis. In the further development of psycho- 
analysis Freud’s pupils became concept-scholastic and were led far 
away from the true character of analytical shock. The basic conflict 
or authority-conflict is this analytic shock or injury. That also ob- 
tains in the case of the analyst who, himself not analyzed, becomes 
uncertain, not having finished with the transference, and thus gets 
strangled in an analytical crisis with the analytic situation. Every 
intellectual and especially every internally motivated advance away 
from the binding with authority, constitutes a guilty-feeling. Neu- 
rosis is a “tormenting” by the primary fear of freedom or loss of 
union. Morbid anxiety is a basic symptom of analytical shock. In 
the neuroses the nucleus of the personality is not struck by the 
shock and thus the self-guiding quality of the personality leads to a 
restoration of balance. The greatest shock to the personality is the 
momentary subjective critical symptomatology never objectively 
elicited. The clinical manifestation of analytical shock is the phe- 
nomenon of doubt which arises as the shock deepens, causing the 
patient to doubt the analysis and the analyst. Despair is the severest 
manifestation of it and is comparable in the analytical crisis with 
the crisis of puberty and neurotic crises in general. It may be 
accompanied by bodily symptoms of biologically mechanized resist- 
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ances such as fainting, vomiting, and dizziness or by typhlo- 
psychically engendered affective states. The analysis disturbs the 
bondages (authority-conflict) which have previously supported the 
patient (function of the neurosis) in order to substitute a new 
union, namely the transference, which then becomes the single sup- 
port of the doubter and which must be shocked in turn by the 
analysis of the transference. The analytical shock calls forth the 
ambivalent conflict. Abreaction is an hysterical attack, a technically 
induced and controlled crisis. The depth of the analytical shock 
must direct itself toward the deep levels of neurotic disturbance 
and hence goes deepest and strikes the personality-nucleus in 
the great neuroses characterized as developmental disturbances. 
The shock can lead to severe dangers to the relationship with 
the neurotic. The possibility of suicide and the theoretical chance 
of setting into motion a latent schizophrenic process must be con- 
sidered. These dangers become magnified through the automatic 
disturbances aroused in the unconscious by the analytic process. 
Because this forces itself more deeply, or is more automatic than the 
psychologically understandable, it is fundamentally impossible to 
foretell sure signs of the too-deeply-gripping shocks. As a matter 
of technique the only schematic tool we possess is to use Jung’s 
types as diagnostic measurements and then to activate or passivate 
the transference from the analyst outward, according as the patient 
(introvert or extrovert) reacts to authority. It is here that the 
analyst must determine his choice of therapeutics; suggestion, hyp- 
nosis, or psychocatharsis, are to be considered as milder procedures 
and unsuitable cases must be thrown out. 

The relation of the analytical shock to the general intellectual and 
spiritual crisis, like the conditioning of the neurosis of the individual 
through the environmental setting of our intellectuality and spiritu- 
ality, opens up a series of important practical and theoretical ques- 
tions. Why the intellectually sound are so often analysis-blind, 
while the neurotics among physicians are precursors of that which 
is new; why the one reacts to form by turning his back upon ortho- 
dox psychoanalysis in order to become its opponent under the “ pro- 
gressive” motto of “ Freud to Adler”; why the one too tender, just 
as the other stouter nature suicides in the practice of analysis; why 
the one becomes an orthodox Freudian, the other a pure individual- 
psychologist ; why the third never rises out of his method of simple 
abreacting psychocatharsis, these questions lead to the analysis of 
the analyst as to why he becomes a psychotherapeut at all. The 
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self-analysis is the safest insurance against accident. One must 
experience what it is to doubt himself. This does not mean orthodox 
analysis, since it does not suffice in this world to swear by the law 
and word of the master. Self-experience is the measure of all 
pain and pleasure.” 

These ideas lay the foundations for Hans von Hattingberg’s book 
which, I anticipate, will be a very important contribution, not only 
to psychoanalysis, but to philosophy and psychology. 

Dr. von Hattingberg has been a resident of Munich for the past 
few years, where he is one of the leaders in the Psychotherapeutic 
Society. His time is devoted to analytical practice and to teaching- 
analyses and to writing. He is editor of the Zeitschrift fur 
Menschenkunde. As his first American pupil, I take particular 
pride in having “discovered” him and trust that by this inade- 
quate summary some introduction to him and his work is given to 
the readers of this periodical inasmuch as his nature and his patient 
conscientiousness obscured his existence and withheld him from pos- 
sible premature expressions of his ideas. 
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CASE STUDY OF A NEGRO 


By Puivire S. Graven, M.D. 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


The negro has been far more systematically studied in his native 
haunts, Africa, than in his civilized environs, America. In the 
latter he has been strictly regarded as an economic factor and hardly 
as a human being; not as one of us but as something apart. As the 
problem of race relationships presses on, and it surely will once the 
negro acquires the rudiments of race pride when he no longer will 
wish to be assimilated by the whites, we will become more conscious 
of other aspects of the colored man whom we have ignored, regarded 
with amusement, or viewed with contempt and pity. The negroes’ 
contribution to the arts, especially music as exemplified in the 
“ Spirituals,” constitutes a germinating nucleus for the awakening 
of race pride. That this is a definitely palpable factor is clearly 
shown in the spirited reaction evoked in the form of Wyndham 
Lewis’ book “ Paleface,” wherein he sets forth salient facts in this 
connection and cautions us about its possible ramifying influences. 
We are beginning to be influenced from a source wholly disregarded 
in the past. Naturally we shall want to know more about that influ- 
ence and so we become drawn into a more and more intimate 
acquaintance with our old neighbor, the African. 

A fertile field for future investigation is here awaiting develop- 
ment. Many works of a general nature have already appeared, but 
as yet very little, if anything, has been attempted in the psychological 
study of the negro as is directly afforded, for example, by the 
employment of the psychoanalytic method. In view of the extreme 
scarcity of clinical studies of the mental aspect of the negro, I find 
justification for the publication of this case report. More ample 
studies have been undertaken, and are still in progress, by others and 
myself, at St. Elizabeths Hospital, where there are excellent facilities 
for studying the negro. In private practice it is impossible for a 
white physician to treat a negro patient unless he is unusually 
“ white”, owing to the usual race prejudice. The colored physician 
is in a hurry to earn a living and has no time or money to spare to 
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equip himself adequately to carry on this special type of work, for 
obviously it would provide a limited source of income at best. These 
special studies therefore must be carried on, at the present time, in 
institutions such as St. Elizabeths and Freedmens Hospitals (at 
Washington), where funds have been provided for the care of 
the negro. 

Among the problems awaiting adequate development is that deal- 
ing with the background of the intra-race “classes” and customs. 
This interesting social aspect of negro life has been the subject 
matter of a great volume of fiction, but for our purposes it can only 
be dealt with by coordinated studies carried on in various sections 
of the country somewhat in the manner adopted in the study of the 
Indian and his tribal life. The contrasts between the negro as found 
in Harlem, Washington and Texas are fairly well known but 
insufficiently worked out. 

Another illuminating aspect of negro life would be revealed by a 
careful investigation of the extent to which the customs, traditions, 
habits, and viewpoints of the Southern “ masters”’ have molded 
him and what role this may have played in the gradual emergence 
of the modern negro. Ina forthcoming article I have elaborated on 
this striking feature, especially as it concerns the neuroses. 


The case under consideration is reconciled to the status allotted 
him by the existing social views regarding the “ colored man’s place.” 
While he feels the discrimination, he does not rebel or chafe under 
a rankling inferiority, as is so commonly assumed. He takes his lot 
good naturedly, which is characteristic of the negroes as a whole, 
and aims to have, and does have, “as much fun as possible.” And 
yet he finds himself afflicted with an embarrassing handicap in the 
form of a disorder of speech. This constitutes the present com- 
plaint for which relief is sought. The psychoanalytic procedure 
was at first adopted but before long things came to a complete stand- 
still and the procedure had to be abandoned. The case, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as having been “analyzed.” An analysis was 
unnecessary, for results were attained by the use of a simple pro- 
cedure most often met with in child-guidance work. So it may be 
said that while we are, on the one hand, actually dealing with a 
colored man, age thirty-two, a practicing physician, yet, on the other 
hand, we are psychologically dealing with a child, perhaps at the age 
of eight. This aspect of the case would tend to emphasize the 
general view held regarding the child-like character of the negro. 
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Present Complaint: Blockage in speech succeeded by such a 
rapid flow of words that no one is able to understand what he is 
talking about. After a word “ breaks through,” he races along with- 
out being able to check or control the verbal torrent. Blockage does 
not occur with any particular word or syllable. Of course, when he 
is in an embarrassing or conspicuous position, as when reciting in 
his classes, trouble is sure to arise. 

“When I try to speak, especially before others, one of two things 
happens: either all my thoughts burst out at once or I feel a great 
storm raging within me. I then cannot articulate a word, my mind 
is a blank, my eyes blink and my hands sweat. And then suddenly 
a flood of words pours out and I race* along without any impediment 
of speech or of word articulation. Needless to say, this is a great 
handicap to me in my professional work when dealing with patients, 
for I frequently cannot make myself understood.” 

History of Present Complaint: “ This trouble started when I 
was six years of age. It occurred for the first time when I was 
trying to write my given name, Van Dyke, on the blackboard. I 
was then in the second grade. On this particular occasion I could 
not recall that name, a complete amnesia was present. I actually 
tried to draw a picture of the way it was written, but the picture 
was incomplete and so I could not put the parts together. I only 
knew the name began with a ‘ V’ and hada‘ y’ in it; that’s all. It 
took me several days before I was able to write it. This incident 
occurred shortly after I returned to school following the summer 
vacation when I had so many good times. Ever since that time I 
have had speech trouble. When I was called upon to read aloud 
I stammered at first, but as I kept on it smoothed out and I spoke 
freely.” 

General Background of the Case: The patient is the youngest 
of four children and (as far as is known) comes from almost pure 
negro stock, his mother only being part Indian. His father is 
employed in a minor position in one of the government offices in 
Washington. Both parents are uneducated but have cherished the 
wish of having one of their children educated at a university and 
trained for a profession. As the economic burden of providing for 
a family was greatly lessened when the youngest was ready for 


* This condition is diagnostically referred to by the Germans as “ polter- 
ing” (i.e., blustering is its nearest English equivalent). The flow of thought 
is frequently too rapid for speech to keep pace and as a consequence not only 
racing appears but also imperfectly formed words and sentences. 
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school, it was quite natural for him, the patient, to be the chosen one. 
He was watched over and guided with great care and pride. His 
mother would not allow him to stay on the farm with his grand- 
mother except for short periods for fear he would become “ countri- 
fied.” She dressed him differently from the other boys: he had to 
wear a white felt hat, white linen trousers, etc., instead of the usual 
clothes for rough play. She also had his hair cut pompadour style 
at an early age. The boy was constantly disciplined and reminded 
of the ultimate high mission he was expected to fill. The parents 
were very solicitous to keep him satisfied with the arrangements 
they had planned and made many sacrifices to placate his desires. 
He was excessively pampered. But the boy resented all these good 
intentions: he wanted to be left alone to grow up and play in the 
back alley as the other boys in the neighborhood. A constant battle 
between the boy and parents ensued. The latter were very tolerant 
and refrained from punishment except in instances of exceptional 
bad behavior. 

The crowning “ insult,’ however, was that represented by his 
first name, Van Dyke. It was taken from the well liked (white) 
Catholic priest in the neighborhood. 

“T hated the way they dressed me up and supervised me, but 
above all I detested that name Van Dyke. It was something that 
did not belong to me and I tried to hide it. It was so odd and 
strange. When I was with other boys I would tell them my name 
was John or Gus, just to be one of them. But they persisted in 
calling me ‘ sissy,’ ‘baby,’ and ‘mother’s boy.’ I was anything but 
that. I persistently sought to be with the boys even though I was 
made the butt of ridicule and had to run the risk of being caught 
and punished by father for associating with boys who were not my 
‘equal.’ I loathed these restrictions and wished only to be free to 
play. I can see myself now playing in rags and dirt—when I had 
my own way. I was a dirty ragamuffin and I did not want to be 
brought up in the careful way planned out for me. 

“As a consequence of all the trouble and interference, I have 
always wanted to run wild and have nothing to do with books. I 
am full of fun and play. My main ambition has been to drive a 
mail carrier’s wagon. I like to drive fast, for I then feel as though 
I were master over great power. During my school vacations I 
drove a parcel post wagon. I was very reckless and was called 
‘speed king’ and ‘crazy.’ My main fantasies run along the lines 
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of sex and adventure. Firearms have always fascinated me and I 
think a great deal about men condemned to the electric chair and as 
to what their feelings are while waiting for a reprieve. 

“Even now I cannot settlke down to work. I am always acting 
kiddish. I try to be funny and amusing but I am only silly. I am 
still a kid and I know it now. Mother petted, babied, and spoiled 
me. I dislike to leave Washington because | would have to leave 
her. My thoughts all dwell on having a good time and on daring 
adventures. Just before I graduated I felt that something impor- 
tant was lacking, that I did not fit into the picture. I fear that I 
am going to sink back to nothing, that I will go astray, that some- 
thing will happen to me and then, if I am able to get up again, I will 
stay there.” 

I may here add that only eight dream fragments were recorded 
by the patient. None of these could be used. 


General Conclusions and Therapeutic Approach: The most 
obvious feature in the above report deals with the state of affairs 
centered around the parental endeavor to prepare patient for a pro- 
fessional career. He had not profited much by his university edu- 
cation; he was still close to the illiterate and uncultured. The 
restrictions and interferences had been too numerous and annoying. 
He rebelled and sought to be free and to avoid assuming a role he 
felt to be so foreign and unnatural to his inclinations. He refused 
to be coerced into a false position. The whole situation is in fact 
symbolized by the name Van Dyke. Through it he became sud- 
denly confronted by and conscious of two avenues before him: one 
led to the serious, educated, learned position in life; the other to 
the fun seeking sort, free of care. He preferred not to be the high- 
brow Van Dyke, who, after all, was a “sissy”’ and not the sort he 
most desired, t.¢., to be one of the “ regular fellows.’’ The two paths 
give rise to flight and to confusion, doubts, uncertainty. The result- 
ing state of mind is essentially accountable for the speech disturbance. 

In “airing out” the case from this angle, the patient quickly 
grasped the implications. He saw the empasse in the fight between 
“roughneck Gus,” the hero and adventurer, and Van Dyke, the 
sissy. He also recognized that the old situational difficulties had 
long passed away and he was now free to develop independently and 
to make further use of the opportunities brought him by his univer- 
sity education. In addition to the features here sketchily presented, 
corrective measures were also introduced which aimed at breaking 
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the old habit of speech racing. These measures consisted simply of 
having the patient read aloud slowly, alone and before others. The 
new habit formed in reading* would by discipline gradually replace 
the old one so that eventually he would talk aloud as he had read 
aloud. 


General Remarks: There is one aspect of the case that points 
to the possibility of a racial complication and that can be inferred 
as arising from being named after a white man, the Catholic priest. 
To accept that name may have signified assuming a role false to his 
real race and so false to life. He could also have felt inferior to 
the task that such a rdle would demand. In other words, he finds 
himself adopting a status that is undesirable and false to facts. The 
result, however, would be rebellion and confusion, 1.e., the same 
result as already depicted. That race inferiority can play a decisive 
role here is a possibility which cannot be denied, but requires more 
evidence than is available. 

Nothing characteristically “ negro,” such as race inferiority, can 
be deduced from this case. The type of conflict and reaction could 
equally well have been found in a “ white” case. The case pres- 
entation, as stated in the foreword, is mainly intended to supply 
impartially, and without a priori inferences, actual case material and 
to afford a glance at the mental aspects of a member of the less 
accessible negro group. 


* Modified exercises in reading, as proposed by Professor Liebmann, could 
have been readily applied here. 
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In the face of the failure of the social and legal sciences to throw 
any significant light on the problem of crime, credit must be given to 
psychiatry for what positive contributions have so far been made 
along that line. It was psychiatry that has long insisted that crimi- 
nality is in the main an expression of a diseased personality at the 
psychological level, the criminal act in itself being largely an un- 
consciously motivated psychic reaction. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted, that the psychiatric literature bearing upon the problem 
of criminology has to date not been very fruitful. On the one hand, 
it has submitted a certain number of studies on individual criminals, 
almost entirely descriptive in character, and giving but little insight 
into the personality of the criminal ; on the other hand, it is filled with 
theories and speculations based on analogies and comparisons with 
neuroses and psychoses, but not on any careful psychopathologic 
studies of individual criminals. The two extremes can be bridged and 
some definite concepts arrived at by transferring the study of the 
criminal from a purely descriptive level to a more intimate interpre- 
tative level; and then develop concepts that will accord with the 
established premises. The following remarks are reflections based 
on an intimate study of a large number of individual criminals. 
The individual chapters are not directly connected with each other, 
and only suggest the type of problems that psychiatry will have to 
attack if it is to clarify the problem of crime. 
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I 
PUNISHMENT AS AN ETIOLOGICAL FACTOR IN CRIME 


That the established family relations help to form a pattern upon 
which is based our attitude towards society and state is now a truism 
that needs neither defense nor elaboration. The child is not only the 
father of the man, but its exact reproduction; and no man is better 
than the family in which he was born and raised. We transfer onto 
the state the feelings we had developed in childhood towards parents. 
The state is the big father, we are the children and the criminal is the 
offending child. Therefore, the source of criminality must be sought 
in the early childhood, and in the sort of family relationship that has 
been established. 

In the genesis and perpetration of criminal activities the idea of 
punishment as a corrective influence plays a large rdle, and it is worth 
while to trace the meaning of the idea to its source. The idea of 
punishment rests upon the belief of free will, that a crime, as any 
other human act, is a wilfully committed, deliberately planned deed. 
Religion has confused the issue by emphasizing the idea of free moral 
agency, while on the other hand being equally insistent on the idea of 
predeterminism. Based on that is the religious philosophy of virtue and 
sin, guilt and innocence, punishment and reward. Apparently we are 
free a priori; reflecting on the situation a posteriori we were not free. 
But if what we have learned from psychoanalysis is correct, then 
crimes may well be unconsciously conditioned symptomatic acts. To 
paraphrase Christ’s saying, both the criminal and the judge should 
be forgiven, for neither knows what he is doing. 

This, however, leads us into more or less speculative meta- 
physical fields. The important thing for us to note practically and 
clinically is the origin of punishment and its psychic effects. The 
origin of punishment must be traced to the early influences within 
the family. There the parents take upon themselves the presumptu- 
ous prerogative that they have the full right to punish children, for 
purposes of correction and training. As punishments begin long 
before the child has learned the meaning of right and wrong as 
ethical concepts, the child’s usual reaction to punishment, be it physi- 
cal, being deprived of amusement or what not, is that of an antipathic 
emotion. Depending on the type or occasion, frequency of punish- 
ment, etc., the reactions may range from simple dislike and mistrust, 
through various degrees of anger down to extreme hate and of 
course often loss of respect for the one that inflicts the punishment. 
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No doubt that repeated punishments may eventually get the child 
to obedience, but it is the sort of obedience that in the main is based 
on fear and hate. There is at no time any sense of guilt connected 
with the transgression and nothing that remotely resembles a sense 
of justice. Where there is no sense of guilt, there is no remorse; 
and where there is no remorse, punishment merely aggravates the 
situation and precludes the possibility of correction. Thus there is 
formed the basis for future anti-social and sadistic reactions—along 
with many compensatory devices; or the child may be driven into 
intimidation and fear and thus along with a non-compensatory feeling 
of inferiority, became weak and submissive. In any event, it develops 
a fertile soil for criminality or neurosis. 

To put it in other words, punishment oi a child injures the de- 
velopment of the feeling of personality which is thus side-tracked into 
all sorts of psychic detours. As a result of developed hate, revenge 
motives make their appearance. Or punishment may result in 
lessened aggressiveness and ambition, so that in any event punish- 
ment is likely to aggravate the crime rather than eliminate it. 

That punishment is not always the beneficial influence it has been 
presumed to be has long been voiced by physicians who admonished 
parents not to punish nervous children; not realizing perhaps that 
the very nervousness of these “ nervous” children, may in itself be 
a product of rigid treatment and administration of punishment. If 
so, no child should be punished. 

The obvious corollary to all this is that no punishment should be 
administered until the child has learned to appreciate the ethics 
of behavior and the meaning of punishment as a consequence of 
transgression. But when the child has learned that, no punishment 
will be necessary for it will then have too much at stake, in terms of 
losing the love and affection of those that are dear to it. 

Many of the characteristics of the criminal are traced to the latent 
influences of hate, the result of punishment, but are usually given a 
It is said, for instance, that vanity is a char- 


wrong interpretation. 
It is believed by many that craving 


acteristic of many criminals. 
for publicity and the eagerness with which some of the criminals read 
the paper accounts of their exploits, is expressive of their vanity, 
which is the original cause of the criminality. It is then an inborn 
vanity, or ordinary human vanity grossly exaggerated through 


criminal exploits. I believe that the observation is correct, but the 


interpretation is quite wrong. It is true that many a criminal eagerly 
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reads in the newsapers the recital of his exploits, but not primarily 
because of his vanity, but because of defiance, because of conscious- 
ness that he has been able to “ put something over” on the hated 
authority enhances the feeling of personality and thus gives an out- 
let to his antipathic emotions. The hate is truly consuming and 
must find some discharge. 

The effect of punishment on the development of the personality 
goes however deeper and farther than is ordinarily presumed. 
It tends to neutralize the influences of culture and education and thus 
direct activities into more primitive and anti-social channels, in this 
manner favoring the development of an abnormal Super-Ego. Per- 
haps this will give us a clue to the significant fact that many criminals 
do not have any fixation within the family; if anything, they appear 
to have detached themselves quite completely from any family fixa- 
tions; and the failure of fixations may be traced to the hypertrophy 
of the antipathic emotions. Criminality then may be looked upon as 
the obverse of neurosis and a revenge reaction against society for 
the failure of fixations. 


I] 


THE CRIMINAL AND THE SUPER-EGO 

Our Super-Ego, or the cultural imperative, represents the sum 
total of the influences of the social mind on the behavior of our ego; 
it is the final result of the more positive influences of the home, 
school, church, community and the whole social cultural heritage. 
Like everything else it has its beginning in the early environmental 
influences within the family hearth. The obedience to father 
authority is extended later into the school and church; later it is 
elevated into a conscience which we must obey; it may be a civil, 
political or religious conscience depending on whether we project the 
idea of authority on the social group in which we live, on the 
government that is supposed to guide our destinies, on the Father in 
Heaven, or on all. From earliest then we thus become conditioned 
on this power which begins to develop in children at so early a period 
that reflection or free will is out of question. 

In the discussion on criminals it has been stated that the criminal 
is presumably an individual in whom the Super-Ego is either absent 
or but feebly developed. I do not believe that there is a sound basis 
for such an assumption. I do not believe that there is a human being 
living who hasn’t a well developed ego. Even the prehistoric savage, 
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as we have learned of him, is already a cultured man with a large 
Super-Ego, or the complicated system of totems and taboos could not 
be brought into existence. If so, it would perhaps be more correct 
to say that the criminal has a Super-Ego that knows what is right 
and what is wrong, but something, let us say a stronger emotional 
drive, urges to go along the tortuous path. May there not be dif- 
ferent types of Super-Ego? Or, perhaps what we call the Super- 
Ego is the sum total of all sorts of smaller Super-Egos and when 
there is no such synthesis, when the various minor Super-Egos are in 
conflict with each other instead of working together as a harmonious 
whole, then there is criminality or neurosis. May not a portion of 
the Super-Ego become detached and freely floating attach itself to 
anti-social deeds ? 

With reference to the nature and function of the Super-Ego, it 
has been assumed or implied that it represents the highest positive 
cultural aspirations of the individual as reflected against the social 
background. It all depends, however, on the nature of the family or 
social group in which the child is developing. A child having for its 
father a brutal drunkard or for mother a profligate woman can 
hardly be expected to develop a high type of Super-Ego. Super-Ego, 
therefore, may be improperly developed. If the child has been dis- 
criminated against by its parents and its antipathic reactions aroused 
because of refused love, then the pattern along which its Super-Ego 
develops, is much weakened and because of the presence of antipathic 
emotions, is unable to assert itself fully and satisfactorily. This 
would produce an inadequate and inefficient Super-Ego. 

My own reaction to the problem is that the criminal has a Super- 
Ego which, however, is often obscured by a stronger emotional drive 
which for the time being paralyzes the activity of the Super-Ego. 
This is clearly illustrated in the case of “‘ murders through passion.” 
These individuals are often very intelligent and cultured, excellent 
citizens of the community ; there is no doubt here about a well func- 
tioning Super-Ego being present. But a blind emotion temporarily 
obscures the Super-Ego which is paralyzed until the emotion is dis- 
charged in the act of murder. With the neutralization of the emo- 
tion, there is release of tension, relaxation, reflection and frequently 
remorse—the Super-Ego is asserting itself again. Occasionally 
there may be suicide after murder—an expression of the cultural 
imperative—self-punishment. A similar situation obtains in the 
instance of cleptomaniacs, pyromaniacs, etc. 

Many criminals have a high sense of honor, certainly among 
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themselves, and this would hardly be possible in an individual in 
whom Super-Ego is absent. As long as an individual is capable of 
love and affection for some one, he has a Super-Ego. The criminal 
is often a very good husband and father and this, of course, is a 
high social sentiment which is embodied in the Super-Ego. What 
contradictions! What an absurdity! For the sake of providing his 
family, a man will violate the accepted social code; it is as if the 
Super-Ego is fragmented and one part of it is opposed to the other. 


II! 


THE IMPULSIVE AND THE HABITUAL CRIMINALITY 


In the analysis of neuroses one frequently comes upon minor 
transgressions committed by individual patients which in some cases 
may reach the point of a distinct criminal act such as cleptomania, 
pyromania, violence, fraud, etc. They are all unconsciously com- 
mitted deeds. We owe it mainly to the original insight of Stekel? ? 
who has uncovered the criminal component in neuroses and further 
described a number of such cases, pointing out that jealousy, rivalry 
and refused love are often at the basis of such acts. The observation 
is correct but no more than barely hints at the problem. 

Stekel, Friedmann * and others further make a distinct differentia- 
tion between the theft committed on a cleptomaniac basis and the 
ordinary stealing of the common or causal thief, committed entirely 
for economic motives of gain. The cleptomaniac act is looked upon 
as a symbolic, impulsively committed act derived from the un- 
conscious ; the inner satisfaction comes from the neutralization of a 
repressed or unrequited urge and not in the acquisition of the article 
itself ; the whole therefore lacking any motive which would make the 
individual responsible for the act. On the other hand, the act of the 
common thief is incited and dominated by the intellect and is there- 
fore looked upon as a deliberate conscious deed committed for 
reasons economic and external and therefore meriting punishment. 
There is thus submitted here a scale of action with instinctive actions 
at one pole and the deed from a purpose at the other. But, as Fried- 


1 Stekel, W., Anxiety States and Their Treatment. 

2 Stekel, W., Peculiarities of Behavior. (Impulsive Reactions; Clepto- 
mania, Pyromania, etc.) 

8 Friedmann, Max, Cleptomania, The Analytic and Forensic Aspects. 
Fortschr. Sex. wiss III, 1928. 
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mann admits, it is very difficult in a given case to decide where the 
instinctive act ceases and the purposive act begins. The act of the 
cleptomaniac may lie quite outside the relation with the ego; that 
of the common thief is by rational motives with deficiency of inhi- 
bitions. Between the two poles, with many transitions on either 
side lies, according to him, the great domain of the theft of the psy- 
chopath in whom instinct attitudes and purposive acts form a simul- 
taneous role. Here, behind the superficial rational deed, instinctive 
urges are often concealed and these gain expression because of 
diminution or lack of inhibitions. 

The above considerations suggest the difficulties that confront the 
psychiatrist in dealing with anti-social reactions. One has no diff- 
culty in deciding when dealing with extreme or typical cases, but it 
is the great field of transitional acts that will most often puzzle us. 
Of course, a neurotic may within the range of his neurosis commit 
anti-social acts, but they are usually specifically conditioned reactions. 
Thus a cleptomaniac or pyromaniac act is usually directed against 
a particular person that plays an important role in the psychic 
economy of the individual. The criminal, however, commits acts 
against those who are total strangers to him. But since we know 
that cleptomaniac and pyromaniac acts are often committed against 
strangers while the criminal may commit acts directed against his 
family, the distinction is not valid. It is possible that an individual 
developing an antipathic reaction against a loved person, splits his 
reaction into two portions. The original love is retained on the 
original love object, while the hate element is projected on the 
environment or a strange person who then becomes a symbol. 

Friedmann further submits that the punishment of the delinquent 
should be guided by our understanding of the dynamic balance be- 
tween impulse and inhibitions; but admittedly excessive tension and 
lack of inhibitions, may furnish the same result, the two factors being 
reciprocally related. 

Of course, one may question here: “ Where is the borderline 
between cleptomania, obviously an expression of a neurosis and the 
so-called common thief, presumably normal but vicious?” Perhaps 
there is no borderline. Perhaps they belong to one and the same 


category, only the neurosis is more evident in the cleptomaniac, while 
in the common thief it is obscured by other reactions. It can be 
shown, however, on the basis of unmistakable clinical data that the 
common thief is no less driven by emotional drives to commit crimes 
than his cleptomaniac brother. Neither one has proper control of 
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their emotions. The cleptomaniac has no use for the article stolen, 
because it is not what he wanted. The common thief apparently 
does make use of the article stolen, but only apparently, for it is the 
universal expression of many habitual criminals: “ the stolen money 
never did me any good.” Criminals do not know the value of money ; 
it is only a symbol to them. 


IV. 
CRIMINALITY AND THE SENSE OF GUILT 


Another view has reference to the sense of guilt and need for 
punishment as sources of criminal action. As expressed by White,* 
the need for punishment is a fairly fundamental human trait. Asa 
preliminary stage of this we have, according to White, first, the 
type of individual who will go at length confessing crimes of which 
he is not guilty, the motive for the false confession lying in the need 
for punishment. A classic illustration of this is well described in 
Dostoyevski’s “Crime and Punishment” when Nicolai confesses to 
the crime of murder committed by Raskolnivov. The next step is that 
instead of confessing to a crime of which he is not guilty, the man, in 
seeking punishment, will actually commit a crime in order to deserve 
such a punishment. On this view, according to White, the criminal 
yielding to his instinctive drives, does something which offends his 
conscience. To restore the balance of equilibrium his conscience then 
does something which inevitably brings about his punishment by 
leading to his discovery, this representing a tremendous self- 
sacrificing effort to restore a lost intrapsychic equilibrium. Such 
criminals are easily caught, even informing the police that they were 
the guilty person except actually telling them in so many words. 

According to Freud,° although there are criminals who consider 
themselves justified in their deeds by the conflict with society or 
commit crime without any sense of guilt, in the majority of criminals 
the motivation from a sense of guilt might as well be present. Thus 
deeds of transgression may sometimes be committed precisely because 
they are forbidden; they take their origin in the unconscious feeling 
of guilt; the commission of the deed relieves the accompanying op- 
pression—we thus have here crime from the sense of guilt. The 


4 White, Wm. A., Psychiatry and the Social Sciences. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, Vol. VII, No. 5, March, 1928. 
5 Freud S., Criminality from a Sense of Guilt. Collected Papers, Vol. 


IV, pp. 342 et seq. 
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obscure sense of guilt is further traced to the Oedipus situation and 
is a reaction to the two primordial criminal intentions—parricide and 
incest. The crime or crimes subsequently committed are thus sub- 
stitutive for the original crime and for this reason are lighter, and 
easier to bear. As coming under the same heading we have the 
children who deliberately provoke punishment, the acts being mo- 
tivated by feelings of guilt. Here then, crime and punishment are 
primarily modes of seeking atonement for guilty phantasies. 

Now, it cannot be gainsaid that the sense of guilt is rather uni- 
versally observed in neuroses and psychoses. It is the central fea- 
ture in compulsion and anxiety neuroses, in dementia praecox, manic- 
depressive and related psychoses. The concept, therefore, of the 
need for atonement or suffering as a possible etiological factor in 
crime, is an alluring one. This view would assume the presence in 
criminality of the same sort of mechanisms as are found in the rec- 
ognized neuroses. This, of course, begs the question. While it is 
true that in some instances it is difficult to determine where neurosis 
ends and criminality begins, as the reactions overlap, it is nevertheless 
essential that the specific psychic mechanisms operating in criminality 
be first uncovered in actual clinical material before the mechanisms in 
criminality and neurosis be considered as identical. Unfortunately, 
the supporters of the view of need of punishment as a cause of crime, 
do not submit any clinical material in support thereof, but merely 
theoretical concepts based on analogy and comparisons. As will be 
shown later, there are fundamental differences between the two. It 
is, of course, a bit difficult to believe that the pirate, bandit or the 
burglar that we know are nothing but sensitive neurotics whose 
neuroses happen to overstep socially permissible limits. But that, 
after all, is not impossible, and it is therefore obligatory on our part 
to examine it more closely. 

To begin with, when we speak of criminality, we cannot speak of 
a single or specific reaction type, but rather of a symptom complex, 
even symptom complexes found in a great variety of conditions, that 
otherwise often have but little in common with each other, 
beyond this feature of anti-social behavior. When, therefore, we 
speak of need for punishment as conditioning criminal behavior, it 
must first be made clear whether this applies to all types of criminals 
or only to certain types, and to what degree. In the absence of 
clinical material, it is rather difficult to figure out whether they wish 
to apply this concept to all types of crime or only certain types. On 
a legal basis we have the sexual (moral) offenders, the murderers and 
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the habitual criminal. On a purely descriptive psychiatric basis, we 
may have the neurotic-psychotic, the mental defective and the psycho- 
pathic criminal. Or on a more mechanistic basis, there is the symbolic 
and the essential type of criminal, and the same types of crimes may 
be committed by the two for entirely different motives. 

Now, I doubt very much whether the supporters of the view of 
need of punishment as a source of crime, meant to apply it to the 
sexual offenders which represent a fairly distinct group. It cannot 
be applied to sexual offenses (such as for instance exhibitionism), 
for they are highly specific reactions, substitutive symbolic deeds and 
while remorse and sense or guilt, or rather shame, is observed in 
them, it is usually following the crime and never, so far as we know, 
preceding the crime. I further question whether the concept is 
meant to apply to murders. It is inconceivable that an individual 
would commit murder in order to justify execution by society. A 
sense of guilt so deep and torturing as to demand the individual’s 
life, is escaped via suicide. But what sort of a sense of guilt is it 
that will drive a man to commit murder, an act violating every func- 
tion of the hypertrophied Super-Ego which is responsible for the 
sense of guilt? 

If now we must leave out of our present consideration the sexual 
offenses and murder, there remains for consideration the so-called 
habitual criminal. On this view criminality could be looked upon 
as an expression of an imperative urge, perhaps a particular form of 
compulsion neurosis. The establishment of vicious circles so char- 
acteristic of neurotics would then be observed here. The individual 
commits a crime to wipe out the sense of guilt, whereupon the latter 
is only increased, which makes him commit more crimes, etc. It can 
be shown, however, that although vicious circles are established in 
criminality, they are of entirely different origin and type. 

The sense of guilt, as we know, arises out of criminal phantasies 
to which the individual reacts as if they were realities, whereupon 
the Super-Ego, which is much more sensitive in neuroses and psy- 
choses than in normal people, steps in, demanding as a check to the 
indulgence in such phantasies, some atonement. Too, as long as the 
individual carries a strong sense of guilt, his sexual libido is either 
prevented from adequate expression or is entirely checked. Some 
atonement, therefore, is needed to wipe out the sense of guilt, but 
he cannot afford to take the original punishment (death and ever- 
lasting suffering) for that would stop his libido altogether. However, 
if this is moderately and even only temporarily neutralized, then 
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he can release the libido. As long as the sense of guilt is freely 
floating, the libido is held in check and cannot express itselt. 

The need for atonement thus created may be satisfied in a variety 
of ways; by open confessions, which is chastisement; by chastity or 
impotence—the sacrifice of the greatest premium of life; by charity; 
by religion with asceticism as an expedient; by punishment which is 
looked upon as purification; indeed by all sorts of deprivational, 
renunciatory and propitiatory activities. And perhaps(?) by a 
criminal act. This continual seeking of atonement through various 
acts is all for the purpose of cleansing himself and thus getting rid 
of the torturing sense of guilt. The repetition of these acts, although 
giving temporary relief, fails to wipe out the sense of guilt; first, 
because the man is not conscious of the meaning of his act; and 
second, because it is a substitutive deed and therefore cannot satisfy 
the original need. The essential thing to be emphasized here is the 
presence in such cases of criminal phantasies and the operation of 
a hypertrophied and very sensitive Super-Ego, upon which the 
exaggerated guilt reaction depends. 

The choice of these activities and the manner of their expression 
is both specifically and quantitatively determined. The specific de- 
terminants are conditioned on the origin and more particularly on 
the mental content of the neurotic phantasies. The quantitative 
determinants are conditioned on the degree of the individual’s reac- 
tion to the sense of guilt. The deeper the sense of guilt, the greater 
will be the need for atonemnt which may drive an individual to 
suicide. 

The atonement attempted to neutralize the sense of guilt is 
(barring the rather rare instances of open or public confessions), so 
far as I know, almost always a personal one from the man who gives 
to charity to appease his conscience to the ascetic who comes to 
look upon flesh with hatred and contempt and makes eternal war 
on it, thus paying homage to an exacting Super-Ego which will not 
stand injury. It is therefore difficult to conceive how a highly sensi- 
tive Super-Ego would permit the enactment of a criminal deed 
which is only likely the more to injure the already injured Super-Ego. 

The next step to renunciatory or propitiatory acts is, on the view 
stated, the actual commission of a crime to deserve punishment. 
There is a hiatus in logic here; the jump is altogether sudden. The 
transition from seeking atonement to commission of a crime in order 
to deserve punishment and thus secure atonement is certainly not an 
immediate or direct one and before we can comfortably accept it, 
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we should like first to know how, that is, by what mental process or 
mechanism such a step is accomplished. With all means at his 
disposal for personal privation and self-punishment, what is it that 
would drive the individual to seek punishment through the hands 
of society rather than his own? Suicide seems to be the highest 
expression of the need for atonement wherein the individual’s Super- 
Ego punishes the Ego for transgressions. Commission of a crime to 
incur punishment in the form of imprisonment would seem to be the 
individual’s attempt to square himself not only with himself but with 
society as well. What might be the reason for this? If the indi- 
vidual’s need for punishment is so great that it demands his death 
by society, and society exacts death, mainly in cases of murder, one 
would suppose on the above view that the individual would commit 
murder in order to justify execution. Whom would he kill—the 
first stranger he meets’ It is inconceivable. 

While no clinical material is submitted in support of the view 
that crime may be conditioned on need for suffering, certain clinical 
hints are given. It is said, for instance, that some criminals, on 
commission of crime, do all but give themselves up to the authorities ; 
this is interpreted to mean that deliberately they court arrest and 
imprisonment, ergo they must have committed the crime from a 
sense of guilt seeking atonement. I believe the facts as stated are 
correct, but the interpretation is wrong. Why should an individual 
who seeks imprisonment, do almost everything in his power to almost 
betray himself and not actually betray himself. There are individuals 
who on commission of crime, nearly betray themselves through their 
behavior, to the police, do so not because they seek punishment, but 
because they get satisfaction from having committed the crime and 
thus revenging themselves on authorities; it adds to their pride and 
vanity that they are in the very crowd in which the police are search- 
ing for them, yet they escape undetected. Not the need for punish- 
ment arising from a sense of guilt, but defiance arising out of revenge 
and other antipathic emotions that makes these individuals court 
danger. Leopold and Loeb were in the very crowd that was 
agitatingly discussing their crime; they nearly betrayed themselves by 
their behavior; but they courted danger not because they sought 
arrest and imprisonment but because after having committed the 
murder, they wanted to make it a “perfect crime” by escaping 
detection under the very eyes of the authorities. 

Another clinical hint is that on imprisonment, many criminals 
give evidence of a marked sense of guilt. Here, too, the facts are 
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correct, but the interpretation is quite wrong. It need not be reasoned 
that if the commission of a crime is followed by remorse and search 
for punishment, that a sense of guilt was the original force behind the 
commission of the crime. A crime committed from antipathic mo- 
tives and not from a need for punishment, may be followed by a 
search for punishment, as in the instance of murderers who after 
the murder either give themselves up or through attempted suicide 
try to get square with their conscience. Preceding the commission 
of the crime, the hate reaction paralyzed the Super-Ego. In such 
a case, however, the sense of guilt and need for punishment are 
scondary to and follow the commission of the crime, the latter owing 
its origin to antipathic emotions and not to a sense of guilt and need 
for punishment. 

If a criminal act is committed to incur a punishment, such a 
criminal act may or may not be followed by a feeling of remorse. 
The act may arouse a sense of guilt and remorse, as an echo of a 
reaction to the original prohibited deed. But equally, remorse may 
be absent, the act and its consequences producing a tranquillizing 
effect on the individual and, temporarily at least, the individual is at 
peace with himself. Although the act was ostensibly committed to 
incur punishment, yet on commission, there may indeed be fear of 
punishment and an attempt to escape detection because unconsciously 
the individual is committing the original act and therefore ex- 
periences the original sense of guilt and fear of original punishment 
which he thinks he deserves; this he cannot stand and he may there- 
fore seek to escape it. 

Thus the above considerations do not support the view that 
criminality is conditioned on need for atonement. It can be shown, 
however, that the habitual criminal does not carry within him any 
need for punishment that stimulates him to commission of the crime, 
nor, following the commission of the crime, does he show the reaction 
of one who is driven by a sense of guilt and need for atonement. 


V 


CRIMINAL PHANTASIES AND THE MENTAL CONTENT OF THE 
CRIMINAL 
Criminal phantasies are quite frequently observed among neurotics. 
One instantly recalls the cruel dreams of the anxiety neurotic, or 
the epileptic who revels in blood curdling phantasies of murder and 
incest, etc. It is believed by many that if we could only uncover the 
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root of such phantasies, we shall thereby discover the root of crim- 
inal deeds as phantasies enacted. Thus the analysis of a murder 
phantasy would explain the motive for a murder actually committed. 
While theoretically such a view would seem to be logical and tenable, 
in actual practice it falls quite short of a proven demonstration. To 
be sure, criminal phantasies may lead to crimes or substitutes and 
symbols of the same; witness for instance, the symbolic and actual 
crimes committed sometimes by somnambulists, or by the hysteric 
who will dream of murder and next day, prompted by the dream, steal 
or set fire. Nevertheless such deeds are at best sporadic specifically 
coniditioned reactions; and the doer does not quite come within the 
accepted conception of the habitual criminal. 

Perhaps a similar parallel may be drawn between phantasies of 
perversions and their actual practice. One thinks here of the incest, 
homosexual and other types of phantasies in which the mental life 
of the neurotic abounds and compares it with the neurotic who 
actually indulges in the various paraphilias. Or taking the instance of 
the anal erotic phantasies in which some neurotics indulge without 
their leading to the enactment in reality, and then compare it with the 
regressive reaction of some hebephrenics who smear themselves with 
feces, swallow their semen and otherwise indulge in perversive 
excretory activities. In one case we are obviously dealing with a 
phantasy life that has not yet encroached on the actual behavior of 
the individual, while in the second case we deal with established 
psychopathic reactions that have already profoundly affected the life 
of the individual. Were the psychic mechanisms underlying criminal 
phantasies the same as those found behind criminal acts, then neurosis 
would be identical with crime. In reality, however, a wide gulf ex- 
ists between the phantasy of a crime and its actual commission; it 
constitutes indeed the vast difference between the civilized citizen of 
the community and the anarchic individual who defies the whole 
entire authority of society. We must therefore seek an explanation 
for the psychogenesis of crime elsewhere than in the criminal 
phantasies. 

Do criminal phantasies eventually lead to the commission of 
crime or crimes or are they qualitatively different from the mental 
content of the actual criminal? We shall hold to the last view and 
we shall now separate phantasies in which the execution of crime 
or crimes forms the main mental content—the criminal phantasies, 
from the mental content preceding crimes actually committed. We 
shall speak of criminal phantasies as mental preoccupations in which 
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criminal deeds are enacted in minutest detail and which, with ever 
increasing elaboration are gone over by the individual an infinite 
number of times. It is perhaps this very fact of complete and de- 
tailed elaboration that probably saves the individual from committing 
the crime or crimes. And we shall further speak of pre-criminal 
phantasies as the mental content preceding the actual commission of 
a crime or crimes. But one has the right to here question whether 
the pre-criminal phantasies are actually phantasies comparable to 
other phantasies or are they thought contents of a particular kind. 
We must answer the latter in affirmative. If in general we speak of 
phantasies as menta! reactions which create and elaborate new, here- 
tofore unexpressed situations, in order to satisfy some wish ful- 
filling but unrealizable cravings, then the mental content preceding 
the commission of an actual crime is not a phantasy, but is a thought 
that overconcerns itself with the absolute necessity of committing the 
specific crime. It is a continuous obsessive rehearsal, and not a crea- 
tion, of scenes and situations previously experienced but seeking 
repetition in a direct or symbolic form because they are charged with 
a large affective drive (incest, pedophilia, homosexuality, etc.) ; or 
it may concern a situation with undischarged affect which so con- 
sumes the individual, that its neutralization can be effected only 
through motor release. For the time being the drive seeking its motor 
release through a criminal act occupies the focus of consciousness to 
the near exclusion of everything else. If it is not an actual dissocia- 
tion, it is the nearest approach to it when nothing else matters and 
the whole reality had dwindled down to one point narrow but glaring. 
Such urge is not relieved by phantasying the situation, but by com- 
mitting the crime only which can neutralize the situation. Thus the 
individual set on a murder does not phantasy the murder in all its 
details, but is so overwhelmed by the thought of murder and driven 
to it without reflection or regard as to the details or the conse- 
quences, that relief can only come through the particular criminal 
deed. 

Speaking in terms of social adaptation, it may be stated that the 
indulgence in phantasying represents a reaction at a much higher 
level, while the indulgence in paraphilias and criminal acts, is more 
primitive and instinctive, approaching the organic in type. 

The criminal thus, by the very fact of his inability to either re- 
press the instinctive urge or at least transfer his acts into socially 
harmless phantasies, comes, not unlike the psychotic, much nearer 
to the primitive and instinctive, than either to the normal or neurotic. 
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VI 


A TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF CRIMINALS 


To bring into clearer relief our conception of criminality we shall 
first define it provisionally as any unconsciously motivated anti- 
social reaction and we shal! speak of an anti-social reaction as one 
that runs counter the currents of accepted standards in the com- 
munity which forms the main milieu of the individual’s activity. And 
on the basis of the possibly psychic mechanisms involved we may 
further offer a provisional division of criminals into two main types. 

1. The Symbolic or Symptomatic (Facultative) Criminal. In 
this type, the crime is really a symptomatic act in the sense of Freud. 
The criminal act is not directed against society as such but represents 
a particular emotional outlet for the individual and so far as he is 
concerned, becomes a criminal only secondarily by transgressing 
certain social barriers. ‘here is at no time, any desire to defy society 
as such. Under this group come nearly all the sexual offenders, 
certain types of cleptomaniacs, pyromaniacs, symbolic sadistic and 
fetichistic crimes and cases of murder. I would rather speak of 
them as offenders than criminals. The crime is of no economic bene- 
fit to the criminal, there is remorse often very deep, the consequences 
of crime being regretted and the punishment often felt as just. 
Characteristic of this group is that the individual always works alone. 
One never sees a gang of exhibitionists, ravishers, pyromaniacs, etc. 
It is perhaps in this group, if anywhere, that the criminal from a sense 
of guilt may be found. 

2. The Manifest or Professional (Essential) Criminal. Charac- 
teristic of the individuals of this group is that the crime is directed 
against society, and committed in a spirit of defiance and contempt. 
And at least appears to be, of economic benefit to the individual. 
There is no remorse over the commission of the act, the only con- 
sequences regretted being the confinement, whilst punishment is 
regarded as unjust. Although lone wolves are known, the indi- 
viduals in this group often collect themselves in gangs. 

The classification is only tentative and suggestive. Transitional 
and mixed forms are frequently observed. Indeed in the last analysis 
essential criminality may sometimes turn out to be but a substitute, 
symbolic activity; nevertheless, pragmatic considerations as well as 
clinical experience justify the above classifications. 

Largely for purposes of orientation and in order to clarify the 
concept advanced, I offer tentatively a sort of multilateral concept 
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of emotions and their reactive sequelae. On the one side I place, 
what appear to me, the primary causative factors that initiate and 
stimulate particular instinctive affective drives, and on the other, 
their emotional sequelae and the reactions prompted by them. I have 
no doubt that other possibilities may be suggested. With this con- 
cept in mind, the neurosis may be viewed as representing various 
combinations of these instinctive drives, and depending on propor- 
tional mixture of these, we have different types of neuroses. 

The scheme runs as follows: 

1. Out of criminal phantasies, there often arises a feeling of 
guilt and a fear of retribution. 

The reaction—anxiety, search for atonement, need for punish- 
ment. 

2. Out of a sense of deprivation and frustration, there arises a 
feeling of humiliation, insecurity or inferiority and either defiance, 
compensation or withdrawal from the situation. 

The reaction—anxiety, depression, hate reactions ; symbolic acts of 
getting back at the love object. 

3. From the loss of the love object (loss of goal) there arises a 
sense of hopelessness and a wish for death. 

The reaction—depression, suicide; symbolic acts of getting back 
the love object. 

4. Out of a sense of betrayal, there arises the feeling of hate 
and the search for redress. 

The reaction—revengeful and criminal acts, murder (of betrayer 
or his symbolic substitute). 

From the study of a number of cases of criminals, I have come 
to the tentative conclusion that habitual or professional criminality 
is a neurosis, more specifically a neurosis of hate. As a neurosis is 
conditioned love, so is criminality conditioned hate. It is further 
the sense of the thesis that it is an unconsciously determined and 
affectively conditioned reaction, the disturbance manifesting itself 
primarily at a social level, and that in the main criminality must be 
viewed as a symptom of abnormal mentation. I make no exception 
to that. The criminal thinking is particularly circumscribed and nar- 
row and his unbridled passionate instincts, his irrational hates and 
other affectively toned reactions bring him in close genetic relationship 
with the neurotic and psychotic. 

NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 





